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An annual, nationwide review — by American citizens in their 


GREAT DECISIONS 


own communities — of the most critical problems of foreign 


policy facing the United States government and people. 


This is the sixth successive year of “Great Decisions,” an eight-week review 
by American citizens, in their own homes, schools, churches and clubs, 
in more than 500 cities, towns and rural communities from coast to coast. 
Through informal discussion, or private reading and study, you and hun- 
dreds of thousands of other Americans will: 


gain a deeper understanding of today’s urgent world problems; 


reach informed, individual opinions on how the United States 
should handle these problems; and 


communicate your informed opinions to policy-makers in Wash- 
ington. 


THIS KIT CONTAINS: 
. FOR READING AND DISCUSSION... 


An introductory booklet, What Are U. S. Objectives in the World? 


A set of eight fact sheets, one on each of the critical issues of 1960. 
Each Fact Sheet provides a common fund of information, logically 
structured, for all members of discussion groups. 


A set of eight opinion ballots, one for each topic, to help you make 
up your own mind on U.S. foreign policies, and to communicate to 
Washington your individual opinions, based on your analysis of 
the facts. 


A short bibliography of helpful background readings. 
FOR YOUR GUIDANCE IN INFORMAL DISCUSSION... 
Tips for participants in group discussion. 


Tips for discussion group leaders. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO “GREAT DECISIONS...1960” 


What are 
U.S. objectives 
in the world? 
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GREAT DECISIONS ...1960 


An annual, citizen review of the most critical issues of 
foreign policy facing the American government and people 


This booklet serves as an introduction and background reading to the eight vital issues 
in international affairs which a committee of experts has selected as the ‘Great 
Decisions” of the year 1960. The booklet is designed to be read before taking up 
the eight discussion topics. 

The purpose of the booklet is to analyze, in general terms, some of the contemporary 
pressures and challenges which affect American interests, security and survival in 
the world. The booklet also raises the question of defining goals and guidelines for 
U. S. foreign policy in today’s world, and reviews some of the major controversies 
over current U. S. policies. 

A reading of these few pages will help provide a framework for constructive group 
discussion of the eight ‘Great Decisions . . . 1960." 
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WHAT 

ARE 

U.S. 
OBJECTIVES 
IN THE 
WORLD? 


An introduction to the eight critical issues of ‘‘Great Decisions . . . 1960" 


1. 1960s offer difficult challenges to Americans.............. 2 
2. Agreement on goals our most pressing problem........... 6 
3. Challenges of the 1960s more urgent and complex......... 9 


4. What “great decisions’’ must we make?.................. 12 


1. 1960s offer difficult 
challenges to Americans 


In the midst of high level cold war talks, Americans need 


to understand the full range of problems they face. Some 


issues are domestic, some foreign. Some must take priority. 


Our survival may depend on the wisdom of our response. 


Fifteen years have passed since the surrender 
of Germany and Japan. In that decade-and- 
a-half a new generation of problems has 
risen to confront the American government 


and people. 


Many of these problems are internal—the 
growing pains of a great nation expanding 
its population, improving its factory and farm 
technology, increasing production and real 
income, crowding its cities and suburbs, over- 
hauling its political and social institutions to 
deal with the new complexities of the tech- 
nological age... 


And many of these problems are external— 
the threat of devastating war, the burden of 
the arms race, the growing competitive 
power of the communist bloc, nationalism 
and social upheaval in the underdeveloped 
areas, the hostility or neutralism of many 
underdeveloped new nations, policy disagree- 
ments with our key allies, and a lingering 
uncertainty whether ‘‘peaceful coexistence”’ 
—that is, competition short of war—will ulti- 
mately bury communism or democracy... 


The “‘internal’’ problems are the sort that 
American political democracy is traditionally 
equipped to handle, in its own way, and in 
its own good time—by pressure, debate, com- 
promise and experiment. 


The ‘‘external’’ problems are another matter. 
There is no world government or global po- 
litical process to legislate the differences be- 
tween sovereign nations. There are, however, 


the voluntary channels of diplomacy, such 
as the United Nations, diplomatic negotia- 
tions, and summit conferences, plus the eco- 
nomic, military and moral power of each 
nation to press its case in world affairs. 


In this worid arena of sovereign nations and 
conflicting national goals, one conflict has 
become uppermost in men’s minds and in 
U. S. foreign policy. This is the struggle be- 
tween international communism and America 
and its allies. The cold war is the priority 
problem in world politics because it affects 
all other world problems, and because cold 
war can always become hot war, with dis- 
astrous consequences for all mankind. 


Unless the international conflicts are man- 
aged peacefully, there may not be the time 
or opportunity to take care of other prob- 
lems, internal or external. The remnants of a 
nation, fleeing from ruined cities, are likely 
to have little concern for better schools, 
urban renewal, civil rights legislation, un- 
employment or new model automobiles. Sur- 
vival is a precondition for anything else a 
people may want or do. 


But is survival — merely staying alive — the 
only question? . 


In a recent article in the American quarterly 
Foreign Affairs," Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev provided a neat summary, from 
his point of view, of the present state of 
world affairs. In essence, this consisted of 
three points: 


1. Foreign Affairs, Oct. 1959, pp 1-18. The excerpts quoted here actually appeared in different order and 
widely separated in the text, but seem to have a close logical relationship. 
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1. ...‘‘Two diametrically opposed social and 
economic systems exist in the world today, 
side by side, and . . . the Socialist system, in 
spite of all the attacks upon it, has grown so 
strong, has developed into such a force, as 
to make any return to the past impossible.” 


2. “Should a world war break out, no country 
will be able to shut itself off from a crushing 
blow .. . In our day there are only two ways: 
peaceful coexistence or the most destructive 
war in history. There is no third choice.” 


3. ‘‘Let us try out in practice whose system 
is better; let us compete without war... We 
believe that ultimately that system will be 
victorious on the globe which will offer the 
nations greater opportunities for improving 
their material and spiritual life.’ 


WORLD WAR Ill OR 
“PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE”? 


There are, on the other hand, many who do 
not at all agree with Khrushchev’s analysis, 
and who reject his definition of ‘‘peaceful 
coexistence.” 


According to Khrushchev, in the same article, 
peaceful coexistence ‘‘signifies the repudia- 
tion of war as a means of solving controversial 
issues . . . it also presupposes an obligation 
on the part of all states to desist from violat- 
ing each other’s territorial integrity and sov- 
ereignty in any form and under any pretext 
whatsoever. The principle of peaceful co- 
existence signifies a renunciation of inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries with the object of altering their system 
of government or mode of life or for any 
other motives..." 


This definition, many observers point out, is 
inconsistent with the communist record. 


In the nearly 15 years of cold war, 14 old 
nations or parts of nations (with a total pop- 
ulation of 774 million) have been absorbed 
into the communist power bloc, some by 
conquest, some under occupation pressure, 
some by internal subversion, and others by 
communist-supported ‘‘civil war.'’ During 
1959 the cold war was “‘hot”’ in Laos and on 
the Chinese border with India, Nepal, Bhutan 
and Sikkim. 


Atomic bomb test 


Herter and disarmament specialist Wadsworth 


German ruins from World War || bombing 


ICBM launching 


The Falcon air-to-air missile shot from jet plane ; 
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Construction of modern skyscraper in New York 


Overseas operators connect distant points of globe 
Jet airplane which flies at 575 miles per hour 


If the only alternative to World War Ill is 
“peaceful coexistence,”” then Khrushchev’s 
definition of this phrase must be amended to 
include all other kinds of war short of a 
world war. The phrase is ambiguous. 


If this ambiguity is real and intentional on 
the part of communist leadership, then it 
has an important bearing on American policy. 
American leaders are not now agreed on this 
question of whether there is a ‘‘third choice”’ 
between peaceful coexistence and nuclear 
war. If any war means mutual suicide, as 
Khrushchev implies, and as many Americans 
believe, then the United States must arm 
and conduct itself in one way. If war is pos- 
sible without total destruction, then other 
courses of action may be forced on us. This 
is one of the key issues in ‘“‘Great Decisions 
. . . 1960” Fact Sheet Number One. 


“COMPETITION BETWEEN SYSTEMS’? 


Setting aside for a moment the question of 
“total’’ war, and assuming that, with or with- 
out ‘‘small’’ wars, the world will have to deal 
with communism on some terms, for some 
time to come, what then? 


Khrushchev calls communism and capitalism 
“two diametrically opposed social and eco- 
nomic systems.”’ (By ‘‘capitalist’’ nations he 
means, of course, not only the democracies 
of North America, Western Europe, Latin 
America and Japan, but also the dictator- 
ships of Latin America and Spain, and all the 
other nations of the world where capital is 
concentrated in private hands.) 


The issue, says Khrushchev, is, Which sys- 
tem is better in the long run for mankind? 
Which system ‘‘creates unprecedentedly 
great prospects for the inexhaustible creative 
enthusiasm of the masses, for a genuine 
flourishing of science and culture, for the 
realization of man’s dream of a happy life, a 
life without destitute and unemployed people, 
of a happy childhood and tranquil old age, of 
the realization of the most audacious and 
ambitious human projects, of man’s right to 
create in a truly free manner in the interests 
of the people’’? 


Khrushchev’s answer is, of course, commu- 
nism. And he is confident of communism’s 
ultimate world-wide victory because “‘of the 
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laws governing the development of society." 
He explains: ‘‘Just as in its time capitalism, 
as the more progressive system, took the 
place of feudalism, so will capitalism be in- 
evitably superseded by communism — the 
more progressive and more equitable 
system.” 


This is what Khrushchev meant by his now 
famous remark, ‘“‘We will bury you!’’ In a 
Moscow speech last August he elaborated: 
“The imperialists are digging a grave for 
themselves. You must know that physically 
we shall not dig a grave for you. If you like 
the capitalist system so much, live under 
capitalism to your heart’s content as long 
as you can, but how long | cannot tell.” 


The challenge, again, is internal as well as 
external—how we grow as a society, as well 
as how we conduct ourselves in foreign poli- 
cy. And even the external side of the struggle 
takes on a new complexion. If, as Khrushchev 
contends, the world will choose between 
these two systems, then part of the struggle 
is taking place in those underdeveloped parts 
of the world that are just now reaching for a 
better life for underfed, underemployed and 
uneducated masses. 


Western leaders naturally disagree with 
Khrushchev that the new, developing socie- 
ties will ‘“‘inevitably’’ choose communism. On 
this they are practically unanimous. They 
disagree widely, however, on what to do 
about this aspect of the cold war—whether 
to use foreign aid, for example, and what 
kind, how much, how fast and for how long. 


WHAT ELSE BESIDES COMMUNISM? 


But there is also considerable disagreement 
among American leaders on how much em- 
phasis to place on the communist threat, in 
relation to our total foreign policy. There are 
many problems, they say, which would exist 
and would have to be dealt with even if 
Russia were still ruled by Tsars. Are we not in 
danger of losing our perspective, and short- 
changing our ideals, if we measure every- 
thing we do in terms of the struggle with 
communism? 


Foreign aid, for example, is frequently de- 
bated on these grounds. Is it proper to give 
aid to a nation like India simply to prevent 


communism from gaining a foothold? Or 
should we aid India because we believe in 
the kind of open society, with free institu- 
tions, which Indian political and cultural 
leaders are trying to build? Or because an 
independent and peaceful India, however 
different from us, fits into the kind of world 
we would like to see? 


Would, in fact, a difference in motives in this 
case make a difference in policies? Most 
American political leaders would agree that 
the existence of the communist threat inten- 
sifies and adds urgency to other problems. 
The question is whether we would shift our 
policies, or even get better results with the 
same policies, if our goals were positive—to 
help build something—instead of negative— 
to help check communism. 


But how shall we know what we want to build 
in the world? Are we trying to export Ameri- 
can style representative government, peo- 
ple’s capitalism, and the Judeo-Christian 
ethic? Do we want to change India’s mind 
about the blend of free enterprise and public 
ownership of basic industries with which it 
is experimenting? Or to accept American 
cultural values? 


Obviously the Indian people—and the other 
Asians, Africans and Latin Americans who 
constitute the southern two-thirds of the 
globe—have their own aspirations, ideals, 
cultural and religious values. The same holds 
true, even, of our key Western allies. To find 
common cause with these diverse peoples, 
and simultaneously to serve American na- 
tional interests and security, create some 
of the difficult foreign policy challenges of 
the 1960s. These are the issues raised for 
discussion in Fact Sheets Two through Seven. 


Underlying these discussions is, of course, 
the question of U. S. goals in the world, and 
the policies to win those goals—the subject 
of the final Fact Sheet and of the next section 
in this introduction. 


New low-rent apartment houses, Moscow 
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2. Agreement on goals 


our most pressing problem 


Knowing what we want in the world comes before work- 


ing for objectives. What goals do we agree on? What goals 


are controversial or unresolved? 


In the previous section we raised some of the 
disagreements among American political and 
intellectual leaders, on questions of policy in 
the face of today’s challenges. But what of 
the American people as a whole? If American 
leaders are to act with wisdom and greatness, 
then the American people must be wise and 
great both in the demands they make on 
their leaders, and in their capacity to respond 
to great leadership. 


What are America’s objectives? 


The American people, in spite of their di- 
versity, seem to agree on a few general ob- 
jectives. Nearly every American wants—and 
expects—his society to grow and prosper. He 
hopes the future will bring him and his chil- 
dren better things for better living. He wants, 
as a minimum, the survival of the American 
way of life. If he has given much thought to 
the question, he also wants more than sur- 
vival; he wants growth, fulfillment, enrich- 
ment, or improvement in his society. 


Yet these objectives are very general. As the 
definition of objectives becomes more spe- 
cific, disagreements begin to emerge. 


Americans disagree about those elements of 
the ‘‘American way of life’ they want to pre- 
serve or modify. In various regions of the 
country, for example, racial segregation is 
an institution some Americans are striving 
to preserve. Others, of course, are trying to 
destroy this particular institution, and to 
create a society free of racial and religious 
discrimination. 


There are similar disagreements about the 


role of government in the American society. 
Some citizens want to see more government 
“participation’”’ in our economy, in educa- 
tion, in urban development, in preserving 
farm incomes at certain levels, etc. Others 
argue for less government ‘‘intervention’”’ and 
greater use of private and local initiative. 
The proper roles for ‘‘big business’’ and “‘big 
labor’’ are hotly debated, as well as the 
“rights of the consumer”’ in a period of in- 
creasing price inflation. Control of immigra- 
tion and foreign economic competition are 
equally controversial. So is the question of 
U. S. “‘responsibilities’’ for economic growth 
and social development in other parts of the 
world. 


There are, in other words, important differ- 
ences among American citizens on the kind 
of society they want to preserve in the face 
of whatever challenges the future may bring. 


MOST AGREE ISOLATION IS IMPOSSIBLE 


Agreement is widespread, on the other hand, 
that the preservation of the American way 
of life (however it may be defined) depends 
very much on a favorable world climate for 
American security and growth. Therefore, 
world peace is a foreign policy objective 
which most Americans share. They recognize 
that some forms of foreign aggression could 
prevent the United States from fulfilling its 
own domestic hopes. A devastating surprise 
attack on the U.S. would be one case. An- 
other would be hostile control of foreign raw 
materials and markets on which the U. S. 
economy depends. On these terms it is im- 
possible for America to isolate itself com- 
pletely from foreign affairs. 
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But here again, to be specific is to disagree. 
How far can the peace be disturbed without 
becoming a threat to the United States? Is a 
free West Berlin worth the risk of nuclear 
war? Some Americans seemed to feel, for 
example, that the Korean War of 1950-53 
was not a direct threat to American security. 
The following year the government contem- 
plated, but decided against, intervention in a 
similar struggle in Indochina. In 1958 a body 
of American public opinion argued that the 
U. S. should not attempt to defend the Chi- 
nese Nationalist-held islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu, in the event of a Red Chinese attack. 
And in 1959 opinion was divided on U. S. re- 
sponsibilities to defend Laos from an ap- 
parently Communist-led uprising. 


In terms of real events, the phrase ‘‘world 
peace’”’ means different things to different 
people. Some Americans argue that ‘‘peace’”’ 
is an absolute objective, that war in any 
degree is unthinkable because it is immoral, 
or would inevitably destroy all the things we 
are trying to preserve. Many believe that 
Soviet leaders are equally anxious for peace, 
and that war is therefore extremely unlikely 
—unless as a result of ‘“‘accident.’’ Others 
conceive of circumstances in which war 
would be the only way to achieve the kind of 
peace with which America can live. 


U. S. Marines in Lebanon during 1958 Mid-East crisis 
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In between lies a wide shading of points of 
view. 


On ways to insure peace, some Americans 
look to world government, or a strengthening 
of the power of the United Nations. They 
believe that only a strengthening of inter- 
national law will provide the stable world 
order in which the American way of life 
can thrive. Others maintain that either course 
is impractical or impossible (in the immedi- 
ate future, anyway) and that we must rely on 


White House, headquarters for executive decision 


\ The American citizen — what does he want? military and economic power to ‘‘deter’’ for- 
* Among those who favor this last point of 
view there is still further disagreement on 


emphasis. The largest number say that U. S. 
military and economic power are not nearly 
enough, that we must have strong allies as 
well. And most would add that ‘‘power’’ in 
either sense is worth little unless it is backed 
up by important moral and ethical values. 


- 
—_— 
Woodrow Wilson at Paris Peace Conference, 1919 


But what specific policies will prevent war? 
Here again the range of opinion is broad. 
Some call for a ‘‘relaxation of tensions’’ be- 
tween the major power blocs in the world— 
a “disengagement’”’ or pulling back of both 
military groupings in Central Europe, for 
example. Many advocate disarmament, par- 
tial or complete. A few call for the banning 
of nuclear weapons tests, unilaterally by the 
U. S., if necessary, in order to demonstrate 
our good faith and our concern for world 
health. 


And others remind us that, although it is 
desirable to prevent war, that, in itself, does 
not solve pressing world problems or fulfill 
all of America’s objectives in the world. 


The more sharply one tries to define Ameri- 
ca’s world objectives, in other words, the 
greater the disagreement. As for policies to 
achieve those objectives, the disagreement 
is wide indeed. 


THE CHALLENGE TO KNOW WHAT WE WANT 


This state of affairs has not gone unnoticed. 
A significant number of thoughtful American 
leaders—in and out of government, of both 
political parties—urge the American people 
to make up their minds on at least the major 
objectives. There will always, of course, be 
conflict on details of policy; this is the crea- 
tive debate without which democracy could 
not function. But fundamental objectives and 
keystone policies should be understood and 
shared by a majority of Americans. 


For example, what and how much must the 


Coolie labor in Thailand builds dam 


African spreads rice to dry 
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U. S. do, for its own survival, in the following 
policy areas: 


To insure U.S. economic growth as a basis 
for both, domestic prosperity and world 
power? 


To improve the well-being and the educa- 
tional and cultural standards of all segments 
of the growing American public, as a demon- 
stration of the validity of the American way 
of life? 


To maintain, strengthen or find a substitute 
for the international alliances on which we 
now depend, either for our mutual security 
or because of our loyalty to common ethical 
values, or both? 


To promote the kind of world order which 
allows this nation and others to fulfill legiti- 
mate goals without war or intimidation? 


To remain secure as a nation, and faithful 
to our own values, during a period in which 
other nations—friendly, hostile and neutral 
—are struggling to achieve objectives which 
are frequently in conflict with what we want? 


In short, how can the American people and 
government first, make up their minds and 
second, work for the things in which they 
believe, in a world that is divided by conflicts, 
rivalries, nationalisms and the constant 
threat of devastating war? 


To answer these questions one should first 
take a careful look at the world as it is, and 
at America’s place in that world. 


Corn mill in Africa 
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Arab refugee tended by UN nurse 
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a 3. Challenges of the 1960s 
| more urgent and complex 


Historians are fond of saying that each age of history thinks 


itself unique. If our times are different, however, we need 
to understand them. What are the realities of the 1960s? 


A growing number of contemporary histori- 
ans is adopting the view that the problems 
and challenges of today’s world are unique 
in several respects. 


Change is the stuff that all history is made 
of—emergence of new nations or civilizations, 
collapse of dynasties, redrawing of bound- 
aries, sweep of religious movements and of 
armies, remolding of institutions, innovations 
in technology, shifts in the attitudes and as- 
pirations of entire peoples... 


In the contemporary world, however, changes 
are taking place on a broader scale and at a 
more rapid rate than ever before in history. 


The ages of discovery, conquest and coloni- 
zation brought at least some of the trappings 
of Western civilization to every corner of the 
globe, and began to create an interdependent 
world, in which goods and ideas traveled 
relatively freely across oceans and national 
boundaries. 


The ages of science, invention, industrial 
revolution and modern technology have 
speeded up the process. Communication is 
now instantaneous from one part of the 
world to any other, and from one voice to 
millions of listeners. Energy—now that the 
atom is unlocked—is theoretically inexhaust- 
ible. No longer does any human task seem 
impossible. Even the annihilation of the 
human race by man’s deliberate act is no 
longer too bizarre to contemplate. 


In the 1960s the once wholly Western idea 
of man managing his own progress is now 
universal. Nearly the entire human race now 


believes it possible for man to change his 
own material destiny. This belief has given 
birth to what some call the “revolution of 
rising expectations'’—the insistence by over 
a billion people, in underdeveloped areas, on 
an end to their poverty, disease, illiteracy 
and squalor. In technological terms, the rate 
of progress has been described in these 
graphic terms: 


If mankind's recorded history of 50,000 years 
were compressed, for the sake of analogy, 
into 50 years, then history would read this 
way: (1) Ten years ago man left his cave for 
some artificially constructed dwelling; (2) 
Five years ago writing first appeared; (3) Two 
years ago Christianity appeared; (4) Fifteen 
months ago Gutenberg developed Western 
printing from movable type; (5) Ten days 
ago, electricity was discovered; (6) Yester- 
day morning the airplane was invented; (7) 
Last night, radio was perfected; (8) This 
morning we got television; (6) One minute 
ago the jet airplane was invented.* 


Yet the speed-up in history is by no means 
limited to technology. Political changes are 
equally rapid. Twenty-one new nations, with 
populations totaling 717 millions, have won 
independence since the close of World War 
ll. (Another 14 were divided or absorbed by 
communism.) New nations emerge from co- 
lonial status each year, and old nations (as 
in Western Europe) are burying traditional 
rivalries in economic federations that may 
someday lead to a United States of Europe. 
Even the traditionally isolationist United 
States is today bound by treaty to 43 other 
nations in defensive aliiances against com- 
munist aggression. 


1. Based on J. Lewis Powell, as retold by Bernard Karsh in The Nation, Jan. 31, 1959. 
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Men and women train to be officers in Turkish army 
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IMPACT OF CHANGE IS UNIVERSAL 


Not only in international affairs, but also in- 
ternally, modern nations are feeling the im- 
pact of unprecedented change. The inexperi- 
enced governments of newly independent na- 
tions are under enormous internal pressure 
to revolutionize the lives of their growing 
populations — with industry, modern trans- 
port, schools and health facilities, even 
“modern” armies, navies and air forces. In 
at least a dozen new nations the first ex- 
periments with democracy have given way 
to military rule, dictatorship, ‘‘guided democ- 
racy”’ or suppression of opposition parties 
under the guise of democratic government. 


Within the communist bloc, the pressure for 
speedy change is equally great. The Soviet 
Union’s centrally planned economy has set 
an ambitious goal, to attain the highest living 
standards in the world in the next 10 years. 
In Red China an even more drastic nation- 
wide regimentation is under way, with plans 
to transform this nation of 650,000,000 peo- 
ple into a great industrial giant rivaling Brit- 
ain by 1973. The satellite areas of the com- 
munist bloc also figure in these plans. The 
entire communist system, according to the 
Kremlin’s boast, is determined to prove its 
superiority over Western societies in what 
each offers to its people. 


Nor is the U. S. exempt from the pressures 
of technological, economic, social and politi- 
cal change. 


Quite apart from any ‘‘competition”’ with the 
communist bloc, the American society is 
under grave pressures of its own to provide 
expanding employment and better living for 
a population growing at the rate of 2,800,000 
people a year. In 1937, according to Presi- 


dent Franklin D. Roosevelt’s often quoted 
phrase, ‘One-third of the nation [was] ill- 
nourished, ill-clad, ill-housed . . About 45 
per cent of the nation’s families, in that 
era, had an aggregate personal income of 
less than $2,000 a year. By 1955 the picture 
was vastly improved, with 70 per cent of 
America's families earning $5,000 or more. 
But 25,000 American families (9 per cent) 
still had to get along on less than $3,000 a 
year.” 


The average American farm family earns less 
than half as many dollars as the average non- 
farm family ($2,490 vs. $5,232).* Families 
with fixed incomes are suffering from a pro- 
gressive inflation of prices averaging 142 to 
2% a year since 1953.‘ Automation in Ameri- 
can industry and technological improvements 
in industry, business and agriculture are re- 
placing unskilled and semiskilled labor with 
machinery and a fast-growing class of skilled 
technicians; blue collar jobs are growing 
scarcer; education is becoming more im- 
portant. 


The American people, too—or at least some 
of them—have their ‘“‘rising expectations,” 
and want an improvement in their lot. 


UNIQUENESS OF THE 1960s 


Rapid, universal change, affecting every as- 
pect of human affairs, is one of the charac- 
teristics of our times. In effect, man is 
shrinking the globe even as he packs it with 
a population explosion of his own kind. He is 
creating a crowded, diverse and complex 
world society without eliminating the con- 
flicts and frictions which would make the so- 
ciety function smoothly. Man has learned 
how to create enormous changes of global 
significance. But he has not yet learned how 
to manage change. 


2. Economic Almanac 1958, National Industrial Conference Board; Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1958. 


3. World Almanac 1959. 
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Scientist studies effect of radiation on life 


On this score the communists believe they 
have the answer. Communism is a philoso- 
phy for managing history. It takes account of 
historical change, recognizing it as inevitable. 
It also takes account of the “‘inevitable’”’ con- 
flicts and ‘‘contradictions’’ among nations, 
peoples and economic systems. It proposes 
to manage these conflicts and take advan- 
tage of them. It expects to inherit the worid 
because it claims to be the only ‘“‘scientific’”’ 
view of history. 


This is another unique characteristic of our 
times. The old-fashioned balance of power, 
which operated with more or less success 
for a century, has given way to a shooting 
peace we call ‘‘cold war."’ Two superpowers, 
with their respective alliance systems, are 
competing for management of the historical 
future. The communist believes he repre- 
sents the future, while the West represents 
the status quo. 


In this era of revolutionary change, one revo- 
lutionary movement, communism, with over 
a third of the world’s population and two- 
fifths of the world’s land, is challenging the 
existing world order. It is not simply a 
“power struggle,”’ for territory or between 
traditional governments. The communists 
see it as a world-wide struggle, by all the 
working classes, for freedom from exploita- 
tion—whether this exploitation is by ‘‘capital- 
ists,”’ by ‘“‘feudal’’ monarchs, ‘‘fascist’’ dicta- 
tors, or “‘bourgeois” parliaments and con- 
gresses. 


In this kind of world of change and struggle, 
it is imperative for the U. S. to have a clear 
understanding of its objectives. Obviously it 
would not be enough to defend the status 
quo, or to resist the idea of change. We need 
to know what the world is becoming, what 


Mexican shopper 


we would like it to become, and what methods 
we can use to shape the future. 


This is admittedly a big order. It asks the 
American citizen to deal, not with one, but 
with many problems, all at the same time. It 
calls, not for a single ‘‘foreign policy’’ solu- 
tion, but for a national strategy of domestic 
as well as foreign objectives and policies. It 
demands what one author has called ‘‘a 
sense of national purpose.’”® 


For example, the surge of nationalism 
throughout Africa, Asia, the Middle East and 
Latin America is a genuine force in world 
affairs. The fact that this nationalism is fre- 
quently anti-Western creates an ideal situa- 
tion for communist strategy. But communism 
did not give birth to Arab, African, Indian or 
Cuban nationalism. It would be more accu- 
rate to say that widespread demand for inde- 
pendence and modern nationhood stems 
from such Western traditions as self-deter- 
mination, self-government, individual dignity, 
political liberty—traditions that were better 
expressed in American, English and French 
revolutions than in the Russian revolution of 
1917. 


Yet nationalism in these new countries is not 
necessarily producing Jeffersonian democ- 
racy. America needs to understand what na- 
tionalism is producing, and whether we can 
live comfortably in the kind of world that 
is in the making. 


The question might be phrased, ‘‘How effec- 
tive are U. S. policies, in dealing with the 
pressures, demands and forces that are shap- 
ing the world of the 1960s? Do we know what 
we want; do we know what it is possible to 
get? Or, as some critics claim, is time running 
out on a confused U. S. strategy, on ineffec- 
tive and contradictory U. S. policies?’ 


4. John T. Dunlop, “What Price Stability?” The Reporter, May 28, 1959. 
5. “Changing Appreciation of the Soviet Problem” by Marshall D. Shulman, World Politics, July 1958. 
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4. What “great decisions”’ 
must we make? 


There are at least three important steps 
which anyone must take—citizen or policy- 
maker—to deal with the foreign policy chal- 
lenges of the 1960s. In question form, these 
three steps might be expressed this way: 


1. GOALS—What do we want for ourselves, 
our society and the world community in the 
years ahead? What kind of America do we 
want our children to live in—and what kind 
of world? How important are political and 
religious freedom, the institutions of the 
“open society,’ equality of opportunity, ma- 
terial progress? Must the world be made over 
in our image to protect our freedoms? Or 
is a diversified world community possible— 
if so, are there limits to the diversity? Is 
there room for both us and communism? 


2. CHALLENGES—What are the chief ob- 
stacles to winning our goals? What prob- 
lems must we deal with in our own society? 
What foreign challenges are we forced to 
deal with? What must we do to insure our 
national security? What over-all strategy will 
both serve our goals and deal realistically 
with the world as it is? 


3. ACTION—Do we care? Or do we care 
enough to do all that needs to be done? Are 
we willing to support difficult policies and 
pay for expensive ones? 


Regarding the first step—goals—you have 
already seen that there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion among Americans on what 
they want, both for their own society and 


for the rest of the world. In the ‘‘Great De- 
cisions” discussions which follow, you will 
have a chance to define U. S. goals as you 
see them, and to test our present strategy 
and policies in the light of these goals. 


On the second step—challenges—each fact 
sheet will deal with various kinds of prob- 
lems the U. S. faces in different foreign policy 
situations. 


On the third step—action—you will have a 
chance to examine present policies at work, 
and to consider some of the important criti- 
cisms of these policies, and finally to make 
up your own mind what future course will 
best serve U. S. goals and interests. 


The object is not to achieve unanimity — 
neither in ‘‘Great Decisions” nor in the forum 
of American political democracy. Sincere dis- 
agreement on issues is not only inevitable, 
it is the creative essence of democracy. Pub- 
lic debate and the ballot box provide ways 
for a free and enlightened society to correct 
mistakes before they become catastrophes. 


The genius of political democracy is that it 
is diverse, creative and self-correcting. Com- 
munist dogma insists that man’s progress is 
governed by immutable scientific laws. The 
open society is based on the principle that 
free men have the power to manage their 
own destiny. Which of these concepts pre- 
vails may well depend on the wisdom and 
speed with which the American people take 
charge of their future. 


Photos: Arab Information Office; Atomic Energy Commission; A T & T Photo Service; Brook- 
haven National Laboratories; Elwood P. Johns, Chase Manhattan Bank; Pan American World 
Airways; Puerto Rico News Service; Sears Roebuck and Co.; Sgt. Bernard Marvin, Leatherneck* 
Magazine; Turkish Information Office; United Nations; University of California; U.S. Air Force. 
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What responsibility to the underdeveloped two-thirds of the world? 


sease? 


What of the war on di 


Missiles — for research or war? Can we divert atomic power from military to peaceful uses? 


What are our responsibilities to future generations? 


What role for U. S. citizens? SCS 


Suggested readings for 
“Great Decisions...1960”’ 


The following books are suggested for preliminary 
reading, before discussing the eight issues of 
“Great Decisions . . . 1960." Suggested readings 


are also included on each Fact Sheet. One or more 
of the books listed below touch on each of 
discussion topics. 

AFRICA IN THE MODERN WORLD edited by Cc. W. 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


Stillman. Universi 

1956. 342 pp. $6. 
Essays examining Africa’s role in today’s 
world and current problems and develop- 
ments throughout the continent. 


ALLIANCE POLICY IN THE COLD WAR edited by 
Arnold Wolfers. Johns —, University Press, 
Baltimore. 1959. 314 pp. $6.00 
Essays on various aspects of the East-West 
alliance systems with emphasis on the role 
and future of NATO. 


CUBA, ISLAND OF PARADOX by R. Hart Philli 
ose Obolensky, New York. 434 pp. 19: 


A New York Times reporter's detailed story 
of the rise + Castro with background infor- 
mation on Cuba from the time of the Ma- 
chado dictatorship. 


DEFENSE OF THE MIDDLE EAST: PROBLEMS OF 

AMERICAN POLICY by John C. Campbell. Harper 

& Brothers, New York. 1958. 392 pp. $5.00. 
Presents an account of the background and 
recent development of American policy with 
suggested guidelines for the future. 


EAST AND WEST IN INDIA’S DEVELOPMENT by 
Wilfred Malenbaum. Nationa! Planning Association, 
Washington, D. C. 1959. 67 pp. $1.75 
Discussion of India’s plans and prospects 
for economic growth and the role of East 
and West in assistance to India. 


ven ECONOMIC POLICY FOR THE TWENTIETH 
ENTURY. Special Studies Project Report Ili. Rocke- 
falter Brothers Fund, Inc. Doubleday, New York. 
1958. 82 pp. 75c. 
Surveys the world’s economic needs and ex- 
ations, and the present U. S. role in the 
nternational economic structure. 


INDIA AND AMERICA by Phillips Talbot and S. L. 
coorel. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1958. 200 pp. 


. survey of U. S.-Indian relations, based on 
re study by a group of scholars 
in India and America. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY — THE MILITARY AS- 
PECT. Special Studies Report I! of Rockefeller 
ty Fund, Inc. Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y. 


Pp. 
An analysis of the political and military 
opportunities which will con- 
ront the U. S. in the next decade. 


THE MIDDLE EAST Ms TRANSITION edited by ee 
z. ueur. ote A. Praeger, Inc., New York 
1958. 564 St pe. $8.7 
Collection 4 essays providing a panorama 
of the Middle East political and economic 
scene. 


THE NATURE OF THE NON-WESTERN WORLD by 
Vera Micheles Dean. A Mentor Book, New York. 
1957. 284 pp. 50c. 
Discussion of the political, cultural and eco- 
nomic background and problems of the non- 
Western world; includes chapters on Russia, 
the Asian-African lands and Latin America. 


THE NEW UNITED NATIONS by Ernest A. Gross. 
Headline Series, pp Association, New 
York. September 1957 
Discusses the UN in recent 
years, the effects upon voting of the new 


members and the creation of the UN Emer- 
gency Force. 


POPULATION AND WORLD POLITICS edited 
Philip M. Hauser. Free Press, Glencoe, lil. 19 
297 pp. $6.00. 
Essays on the relations between demograph- 
ic trends and economic resources, levels 
of living and politics. 


RUSSIA by Sir Bernard Pares. New American Li- 
brary, New York. 1943. 215 pp. 50c. 
History of people from earliest 
times to by a life-time student of 
Russia. Contsins three chapters on the com- 
munist period. 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA: DANGERS AND PROSPECTS 
by Henry L. Roberts. A Mentor Book, New York. 
56. 251 pp. 50c. 
A wide-range inquiry into Soviet-American 
relations; discusses the problem of nuclear 
war, Russian and American economic growth, 
and relations with China. 


SEARCH FOR A LATIN AMERICAN POLICY by 
Thomas W. Paimer, Jr. University of Florida Press, 
Gainesville. 1957. 217 pp. $4.50. 
Broad discussion of U. S. policy toward Latin 
America, the problem of communism and 
the role of free enterprise. Specific attention 
is also given to Guatemala, Bolivia, Argen- 
tina and Brazil. 


THE SERPENT AND THE TORTOISE: PROBLEMS OF 
THE NEW CHINA by — Faure. St. Martin's 
Press, New York. 1958. 205 pp. $4.50. 
A perceptive account of the nature of Chi- 
nese communism by a former prime minis- 
ter of France who believes that the West 
should alter its policies toward China and 
recognize its role in world affairs. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POL- 
ICY AND DIPLOMACY by Samuel Flagg Bemis. 
st0.00. Holt and Co., Inc., New York. 1959. 737 pp. 


A condensation of the author's standard 
history covering all aspects of America’s 
foreign relations from the revolutionary pe- 
riod to today’s diplomatic revolution. 


SHOULD THE UNITED STATES CHANGE ITS CHINA 
POLICY? by Eustace Seligman and Richard L. 
Walker. Headline Series, Foreign Policy Association, 
New York. 1958. 79 pp. 35c. 
Two essays, for and against a change in our 
China policy. 


THE SINO-SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE IN THE 
LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. Department of State 
Publication No. 6632. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1958. 11 pp. 60c. 
tudy of Sino-Soviet aid to underdeveloped 
countries. 


THE STRUGGLE TO UNITE EUROPE by Arnold J. 
Zurcher. New York University Press, New York. 
1958. 254 pp. $5.00 
Survey of the rise and accomplishments of 
= unity movement since W 
ar 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA by John K. Fair- 
bank. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
2nd ed., 1958. $5.50. 
A dynamic interpretation of the evolution 
of China from ancient times to the present. 
The author, a recognized authority on China, 
does not favor recognition of the Peking 
regime. 
WHAT WE MUST KNOW ABOUT COMMUNISM 4 
H. A. and B. Overstreet. W. W. Norton, New York 
1958. $3.95. 
A study of communist aims in theory and 
practice. 
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GREAT DECISIONS 1960 


“NEXT MONTH? WHY YES, | THINK | MIGHT 
ABLE TO” 


Communist 


time-tahble 
for 1960=— 
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From a “spectre haunting Europe’ 100 
years ago, to a modern, nuclear-armed 


power bloc, with nearly a billion subjects, covering a quarter of 
the earth’s land, and producing nearly a third of the world’s 
goods . . . What are the ideas behind communism? Where is this 


movement headed? 


Communism is both a theory of history and a 
revolutionary movement, whose purpose is the 
overthrow and replacement of the present world 
economic and political structure. 

The theory, developed in detail by Kari Marx, 
claims to be scientific. Because it is ‘‘scientific”’ 
it is an ‘“‘infallible’’ guide to the future. In the 
words of Friedrich Engels, Marx's long-time col- 
laborator, this theory was ‘“‘destined to do for 
history what Darwin's theory has done for bi- 
ology.” 

Marx was by no means the first Communist 
or advocate of economic change. Many reform 
movements appeared in Europe in the early 19th 
century. Some of these movements set up ‘‘utopi- 
an communities,”’ in Europe and America —socie- 
ties in which all property was owned communally. 
Other movements (some of which borrowed ideas 
from Marx) became modern Socialist parties — 
Christian Socialists, Social Democrats, Labor 
parties, etc. 

Socialists, however, are traditionally reformers 
rather than revolutionaries. Even those Socialist 
parties that accept some of Marx’s economic 
principles are, almost without exception, legal 
political parties working for their goals of partial 
or complete public ownership by peaceful, con- 
stitutional means. 

Communism differs fundamentally from so- 
cialism in this respect. Marx, Lenin, Stalin and 
other Communist theoreticians demand a total 
overthrow of the existing economic system, and 
the political system that goes with it. And they 
accept and even advocate violent revolution to 
accomplish their ends. 


THE “COMMUNIST MANIFESTO” 
Among the more radical movements flourish- 


ing in Europe in the second quarter of the 19th 
century, one was a secret revolutionary group 


what is communism? 


with branches in London, Paris and Brussels. 
This group invited Marx and Engels to draft a 
program of revolutionary action. The result was 
the Communist Manifesto, published by the 
Communist League in 1848. 

The “‘scientific’’ theory which the Manifesto 
announced may be summarized in three steps: 

1. The political, social and cultural charac- 
teristics of any period in history are nothing 
more than a reflection of the existing economic 
system—the way in which goods are produced 
and exchanged. Thus, what a society does de- 
pends on who owns the property in that society. 

2. History is simply a record of successive 
struggles between economic classes — between 
those who produce and those who own. Thus, 
through struggle, one economic system replaces 
another (tribalism was replaced by feudalism, 
feudalism by capitalism, etc.). 

3. The final crisis in this historical struggle 
is now going on. It is the struggle between today’s 
workers (the proletariat) and the capitalists. It - 
has been and will be a violent struggle, but it will 
ultimately free ‘‘society at large from all exploi- 
tation, oppression, class-distinctions and class 
struggles.” ! 

Once the means of production are in the hands 
of the workers of the world, utopia is on its way. 
Each man will produce according to his capaci- 
ties and, in a transitional ‘socialist’ period, will 
be paid according to his labor. When the problem 
of scarcity is licked, ‘‘socialism” too will dis- 
appear, as each man receives according to his 
needs. With the coming of ‘pure communism," 
even the state will ‘‘wither away’ in a permanent 
workers’ paradise on earth. 

Here again communism and socialism are at 
odds. Socialists promise economic security with- 
in the political freedom of the ‘‘open society.” 
Communists promise economic security only, and 
a one-party closed society to insure it. 
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Communism is not just Marx. Nor is it simply 
Marx updated by Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev and 
Mao Tse-tung. The doctrine which these theore- 
ticians developed, modified and expanded is im- 
portant. But there is also the action side to 
communism. Communism is what Communist 
governments and parties do, as well as why they 
say they do it. 

One cannot deal with communism, in other 
words, unless he recognizes it is three distinct 
but related things: it is a theory of history; it is 
a world-wide revolutionary movement; and it is 
the powef, resources and strategy in world affairs 
of the Soviet Union, Red China and their allies 
and satellites. 

These special characteristics of communism 
make it a difficult subject for the student and a 
difficult adversary for the diplomat. 

For example, at various points in history (un- 
der Lenin and Stalin as well as Khrushchev) 
Soviet foreign policy has called for ‘‘peaceful co- 
existence’’ between communist and ‘‘capitalist’”’ 
nations. As part of a peace offensive the Com- 
munists are willing to rule out war, discuss dis- 
armament (even total disarmament), and ‘‘ad- 
mit” that violent revolution ‘‘may not be neces- 
sary" for the overthrow of the ‘‘capitalist’’ or 
“imperialist” system. 

On the surface these proposals are hard to 
resist, especially in a world that is tired of war 
and particularly dreads a thermonuclear war. 
True, the Communists are still talking about the 
inevitable collapse of capitalism and the\ free 
political institutions that go with it. But at least 
they seem to prefer ‘‘peaceful competition” 
rather than war or revolution in order to bring 
about a world communist society. 

A closer look at Marxist-Leninist theory, and 
at the historical record, robs these proposals of 
some of their appeal, however. 

Take the question of war, for example. In their 
peace offensives the Communists are careful to 
rule out what they call ‘“‘aggressive’’ wars. To 
non-Communists this suggests, of course, that 
the Communists are now willing to give up Korea- 
type wars, or the use of force to take over Taiwan 
or the off-shore Chinese islands, or military ac- 
tion to take over West Berlin or West Germany. 

Not at all. In communist doctrine a communist 
state is, by definition, incapable of conducting 
an aggressive war. The Korean War was a “‘just’’ 
war, a “war of liberation."’ Only “‘imperialist’’ 
nations fight aggressive wars. Thus, on his Octo- 
ber 1959 visit to Red China, Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev said, ‘‘we have always been against preda- 
tory wars . . . Marxists have always recognized 


only liberating, just wars .. .”’ 

On these terms, ‘peaceful coexistence’’ may 
mean that the noncommunist world renounces 
war of any kind while the communist bloc re- 


doctrine and deeds 


serves the right to wage wars of liberation—in 
Taiwan, the Middle East or wherever and when- 
ever it is convenient. 

Among noncommunist scholars there is some 
disagreement whether or not current “peaceful 
coexistence’ proposals are as deceitful as the 
above analysis suggests. On the other hand most 
of these scholars agree that this is a distinct 
possibility. The historical record gives grounds 
for strong suspicion. 

Students of communism have long recognized 
that key phrases like ‘‘peace,’’ ‘‘mutual nonin- 
terference in internal affairs,” ‘‘peaceful coexist- 
ence,”’ etc., have double meanings. To the non- 
Communist these phrases mean something hope- 
ful and desirable, perhaps even a ‘“‘thaw’’ or 
softening of Communist tactics. To the Com- 
munist, on the other hand, these phrases may 
mean no change in Communist party policy what- 
soever. 

Here are two other important examples of 
Marxist-Leninist ‘‘double-think”’: 


Role of the state — Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
calls, ultimately, for the “‘withering away of the 
state’’ — disappearance of all forms of govern- 
ment. This will come about, according to Khrush- 
chev (one of his few original contributions to 
doctrine) at about the same time in all com- 
munist societies. There has been some debate 
whether “true communism” in this form can 
come about at all as iong as ‘‘capitalist encircle- 
ment” continues. Certainly true communism is 
impossible as long as the ‘‘enemies of commu- 
nism" are strong. During the transition period, 
however long this may be, the state must be 
strong ‘‘for the purpose of crushing the remnants 
of the dying classes’’ (Josef Stalin’s words). 
Thus, very neatly, Marxist-Leninist doctrine justi- 
fies in one breath the ‘‘withering away of the 
state’’ and ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat, which 
is the mightiest and strongest state power which 
has ever existed.’’? Translated into noncommu- 
nist terms this means that Communists justify 
tyranny as the necessary road to utopia. 


Class struggle—in Marxist-Leninist terms, the 
“evolutionary’"’ historical struggle is a class 
struggle; it is between workers and those who 
exploit the workers. By definition, therefore, the 
struggle is taking place only in the noncommu- 
nist world. The workers have already won their 
victory in the ‘‘peace-loving’’ communist areas. 
Also by definition it is a struggle between eco- 
nomic systems. The ground rules for this kind 
of contest are, obviously, not those of traditional 
diplomacy. 

Later in this Fact Sheet we shall examine other 
examples of Marxist-Leninist theory in actual 
practice, particularly where this throws light on 


current problems of U.S. foreign policy. First, 
however, a brief look at communism’s growth and 
physical power. 

During the first 20 years of Communist gov- 
ernment, Russia was relatively isolated from the 
rest of the world. In 1918-20 the U. S., Britain 
and France had actively supported an unsuccess- 
ful Russian counter-revolution. In succeeding 
years the U. S. and European powers continued 
to be suspicious of Soviet communism (the U. S. 
did not extend diplomatic recognition until 1933). 

During this period ‘‘capitalist encirclement” 
was used as one excuse for the police-state meth- 
ods, including several bloody purges, which ac- 
companied the “building of socialism in one 
country.” 

The cause of world revolution was not for- 
gotten, however. Through the Communist Inter- 
national (Comintern) and through national Com- 
munist parties in Europe and elsewhere, Com- 
munists worked during the 1920s and ‘30s for 
the “‘ultimate victory of communism.” Occasion- 
ally Communists cooperated in ‘‘popular front’’ 
governments in Western Europe, but, in this peri- 
od, communism achieved little beyond the bor- 
ders of the U.S.S.R. A Communist regime in 
Hungary in 1919 lasted only four months. A coup 
in Outer Mongolia in 1924, however, was suc- 
cessful and installed a Communist government 
that is still in power. 


Major expansion of communism beyond the 
borders of the Soviet Union has all taken place 
since 1939. 

At the outbreak of World War II in September 
1939, the ink was scarcely dry on the Nazi-Soviet 
Nonaggression Pact. Under cover of this pact 
Germany and the U.S.S.R. partitioned Poland be- 
tween them. When the Polish nation was restored 
at the end of the war, the Soviet Union retained 
69,860 square miles of Polish territory, with 
10,772,000 inhabitants. (In compensation, 
Poland acquired substantial territory from Ger- 
many. Pending a peace treaty with Germany, 
however, the U.S. and its allies have not accepted 
these territorial transfers as final.) 

Simultaneously in 1940 Russia absorbed the 
three Baltic republics of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, as well as Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina, and, in a sideline war, annexed some 
strategic Finnish territory. 

The Hitler-Stalin ‘“‘honeymoon”’ ended abruptly 
in 1941 with the German invasion of Russia. A 
successful Russian counteroffensive, plus Allied 
victory in the West, finally brought Russian 
troops, in 1945, into Central Europe. The line of 
contact between Soviet and Allied troops roughly 
approximates today’s iron curtain. East of that 
line all Europe has now been communized, with 
the exception of neutral Austria and, on the 
Mediterranean, Greece and Turkey. 


growth of communism 
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WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Do you think the ideas behind communism are 
important? Would these ideas strengthen or hin- 
der the revolutionary zeal of individual Com- 
munists? Might the ideals appeal to non-Commu- 
nists? Who and how? 
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Communists are confident that history is on 


their side — that the phenomenal growth of 


communist economies and the great expansion in communist 


territories have been ‘“‘inevitable.’”’ What are the facts? What 


has communism accomplished internally? How powerful is it? 


In the following charts, graphs and notes various compari- 
sons are made—between the communism of 20 years ago 
and today, and between communist and noncommunist so- 
cieties. Some of these facts represent clear-cut accom- 
plishments, from the point of view of communism. Others 
can be interpreted in different ways. The most important 
question, experts agree, is what these facts mean for the 
future. It is already clear that communism has acquired 
considerable power to influence history. One now needs to 
know the dimensions of that power, the kinds of threats 
it poses, and the kinds of responses noncommunist nations 
may have te make to insure their own survival. 


WORLD POPULATION 1940-60 (millions of persons) 


In the past 20 years the world population has increased from 2,200,- 
000,000 to 2,836,000,000. In this same period communism has extended 
its control over nations and people so that today it dominates nearly 
a billion souls. The noncommunist part of the world, on the other 
hand, is not necessarily anticommunist—it includes the industrialized 


what physical power? 


LAND & PEOPLE (U.S. & U.S.S.R. drawn 
to same scale) 


% Population Area (sq. mi.) 
177,000,000.......3,615,200 


democracies of Western Europe, North America and Japan (most of 
which are members of the anticommunist coalition), and a number of 
military allies of these nations (mostly underdeveloped). But the non- 
communist world also includes 862,000,000 people who have joined 
neither the communists nor the anticommunist coalition. 


1940 TOTAL: 2,200 


COMMUNIST BLOC (U.S.S.R. ONLY) 
REST OF WORLD 


COMMUNIST BLOC (U.S.S.R., RED 
CHINA AND SATELLITES) 


NATO POWERS & INDUSTRIALIZED 
DEMOCRACIES 


MILITARY ALLIES OF NATO POWERS 


1960 TOTAL: 2,836 


Source: United Nations 
& U.S.S.R. Central Sta- 
tistical Administration 
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ECONOMIC OUTPUT 


The total value of all the goods and services (G.N.P.) pro- 
duced in the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. in 1958 gives some 
interesting comparisons. The Soviet figure of approximately 
$182 billion is between one-third and one-half of the com- 
parable figure ($439 billion) for the U.S. 


But this is only part of the story. What kind of production 
each country emphasizes is also important. For example, 
the U.S. invests about $6 billion a year for “commercial” 
purposes—stores, shopping centers, office buildings, drive- 
in movies, etc. The U.S.S.R. invests only $2 billion a year for 
comparable commercial purposes.* 

The following chart explains this difference in terms of 
relative emphasis (and growth) in three economies. 


DIFFERENT PATHS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH’ 
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These facts have some obvious implications. It is clear, for 
example, that the Russian consumer gets a smaller share 
of national product than the American consumer does. This 
is borne out in other data. 


The average farm wage in the Soviet Union, for example, is 
estimated at $120 a year.4 The comparable U.S. figure is 
$2,490 a year.® In both cases farmers grow a certain amount 
of their own food, which does not show up in data. 


There are other facts to consider. Education and medical 
services, for example, are free in the Soviet Union. Also, 
because the government controls all housing, rents are 
5% or less of the average Russian’s wage. Manufactured 
goods and “luxuries,” on the other hand, are generally ex- 
pensive. According to former Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, a 


RATES OF ECON 


One of the liveliest of the current “great debates” in the 
U.S. is whether or not the Soviet Union can or will out- 
anges this country in the next 10 or 15 years. The Krem- 
in’s boast is that its total industrial output is now 50% 
of that of the U.S., and that, by 1970, Russia will be pro- 
ducing more goods than the U.S.—in total and per capita 
volume. U.S. oye ey estimates say total Soviet output 
is now only 40% of the U.S. (see above graph). 


But the debate centers on another factor—present rates 
of growth in the two economies—that is, annual increases 
in total production. The Kremlin maintains that the U.S. 
economy is now and will continue to grow at about 2% a 
year, while the Soviet economy is growing and will continue 
to grow at about 8% a year or more. 


U.S. economists disagree on this set of statistics and pro- 
jections. It is a matter of record that the gross national 
[seg in the U.S. increased at the rate of 3-4% a year 
not 2%) during the postwar period, through 1958. Some 


of the more optimistic forecasts for the 1960s see an over- 


all U.S. economic growth rate of 4-5% a year.’ Some of 
these higher estimates are based on growth in labor force 
and output per man/hour. 


1957 


pair of nylons used to cost between a half-day and 1% 
days of earnings for the average Russian.* On June 30, 
1959, however, the Soviet government included nylons in a 
list of consumer items for which prices were reduced an 
average of 16%. Other items on the list included wines, 
radios, cameras, bicycles and toys. 


It is obviously difficult to compare the two systems because 
of the difference in their natures. For example, a Russian 
cannot easily choose or change his employment, as an 
American can, but then there is no unemployment in the 
Soviet Union. Or, the total labor force in the U.S. is 73.8 
million against 96 million in the Soviet Union; but a higher 
proportion of the Soviet labor force (a majority of the 
doctors, for example) are women. 


OMIC GROWTH 


The problem, in other words, is highly technical, and even 
the experts disagree. A few things, however, are quite 
clear. The Soviet Union is closing the gap between its 
economy and America’s. It is also raising living standards 
within the country at a rapid rate. Simultaneously, the 
Soviet Union is able to match the U.S. defense effort in 
annual dollar outlay, even though its total economy is less 
than half the size of the U.S. economy. Further, rapid 

owth of the Soviet economy has made it possible, since 
fsss, for the Soviet Union to enter the field of foreign 
aid and to step up its world trade, both for admittedly 
political purposes. And Soviet technology has obviously 
gained an important lead over the U.S. in high power 
rockets and space probes. (See charts on reverse side.) 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


From the above charts and data, what general picture of 
Soviet power do you see? Do the U.S. and Allies have the 
capacity to compete? Should we work at it harder? If so, 
in what ways? 
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the expense of “‘so-called democracy” — his- 


tory will inevitably ‘“‘bury” us. Is democracy really on the defen- 


sive? What are communism’s weaknesses? What are its pros- 


pects? What principles are at stake? 


In Peiping for the 10th anniversary of the Chi- 
nese Communist victory, Khrushchev called that 
victory ‘another triumph of the revolutionary, 
transformative and life-giving force of Marxist- 
Leninist ideas.”” This force is the dominant force 
in world affairs, Communists say; the expansion 
of communist territory and the phenomenal 
growth in its economic and military power in re- 
cent years prove this, they claim. 

Meanwhile, Marxists boast, the ‘so-called de- 
mocracies”’ are steadily losing ground. 

In Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
and Poland, for example, ‘‘capitalist’’ democra- 
cies were replaced by communism and ‘“‘people’s 
democracies."’ In other parts of the world old 
colonial empires are fast breaking up, thus fur- 
ther weakening the Western European powers 
that depend on colonial ‘‘exploitation’’ for their 
wealth and power. 

Internally the ‘‘capitalist’’ societies (the Marx- 
ists continue to explain) are suffering from eco- 
nomic recessions, growth of monopolies, fierce 
competition for markets, labor unrest and unem- 
ployment. And internationally the ‘‘capitalist’’ 
powers are competing with each other for raw 
materials and world markets. The “ruling circles 
of capitalism” are even trying to keep the cold 
war alive because, without the arms race, they 
would lose their profits and hasten their own 
collapse. Thus do the Marxist-Leninists view cur- 
rent history. And their role, as they see it, is to 
“‘push”’ history just a little faster in this direction. 


GLOBAL CONFLICT MANAGEMENT 


“Communism is a method of conflict,’ says a 
recent study. it is a revolutionary struggle. ‘‘Com- 
munism presses all men and all things into the 
service of one cause: the overthrow of the exist- 
ing social order and the establishment of a com- 


y what timetable? 


munist society. It is only within this context that 
we can read meaning into communist strategy 
and develop counterstrategies . . .’"9 

What is the basic communist strategy? Accord- 
ing to this same study it is ‘‘to isolate the West, 
deprive it of its sources of strategic raw materials 
and markets, and to encircle it via Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa, until the West, its eco- 
nomic roots having withered, will fall on its own 
weight.” 

As early as 1921 Soviet leadership made this 
objective part of its strategy, expressing it in 
terms of a military analogy: 

“If Europe and America may be called the 
front, the scene of the main engagements be- 
tween socialism and imperialism, the nonsov- 
ereign nations and the colonies, with their raw 
materials, fuel, food and vast store of human 
material should be regarded as the rear, the re- 
serve of imperialism. In order to win a war, one 
must not only triumph at the front, but also 
revolutionize the enemy’s rear, his reserves.” !® 


IS DEMOCRACY ON THE DEFENSIVE? 


A number of critics of U. S. and Allied policies 
agree that the democracies have been losing 
ground, and have been on the defensive in re- 
cent years. Without accepting Marxist ‘‘inevita- 
bility,’’ many of these critics list certain serious 
weaknesses in Allied strategy. For example: 


1. We have no effective policies for the ‘‘liber- 
ation” of former democracies; to all intents and 
purposes we have ‘“‘accepted’’ communism in 
Eastern Europe. But Communists have not 
“accepted” democracy anywhere in the world. 


2. We and our allies are inconsistent in our 
colonial policies. Some of the Allies are too slow 
to grant independence to colonies and none of 
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the Western powers is really doing enough to 
help present or former colonies develop stable 
economies and sound political institutions. 

3. We have not solved our own economic prob- 
lems, either internally or in international trade. 
There are still serious pockets of poverty and 
economic inequality, even in the wealthiest de- 
mocracies. 

4. As a group of nations, with a largely com- 
mon heritage and a common stake in survival, 
we are not doing enough to stay ahead of grow- 
ing communist power in all fields — economic, 
technological, military. The principal Allies have 
major disagreements in diplomacy and military 
policy and strategy. They may be losing the cold 
war by not doing enough to help the underde- 
veloped areas. 

We do not, however, have to be on the defen- 
sive, according to some of these same critics; 
communism is neither infallible nor inevitable. 

Early in the cold war, they point out, Soviet 
communism backed down in Iran, Greece and 
Turkey (1947) when faced with firm UN or U. S. 
opposition. Communist parties in West Europe 
lost ground as the Marshall Plan speeded Euro- 
pean economic recovery. Red China has threat- 
ened since 1950 to “‘liberate’’ Taiwan and other 
islands held by the Nationalist Chinese forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek. But the only islands actually 
taken over by the Red Chinese are those whith 
Chiang (with U. S. help) evacuated. 

Even within the communist bloc there are obvi- 
ous weaknesses which contradict the supercon- 
fident Marxist line. Communist Yugoslavia, after 
years of on-again, off-again relations with Mos- 
cow, appears to have won full independence from 
Moscow in its internal policies, and displays some 
independence in foreign policies. Freedom riots 
in East Germany and Poland, and the 1956 revo- 
lution in Hungary, make it very clear that the 
“victory of communism” is by no means com- 
plete within the communist camp. 


IS MARX OUT-OF-DATE? 


Still another group of noncommunist experts 
takes the position that history is rapidly outdat- 
ing communism and its ‘‘science’’ and strategy. 
These experts share some of the following views: 


1. Agreed that communist societies (espe- 
cially the Soviet Union) have made phenomenal 
economic progress. In doing so, however, they 
have unwittingly created a new class of managers 
and bureaucrats interested in their own class sur- 
vival. And consumers in these societies are now 
getting a taste of better living standards; cer- 
tainly they will demand more in the future. Com- 
munism itself, in other words, is undergoing im- 
portant changes. As these societies become more 
stable, they will be easier to deal with. 


2. Admittedly the communist bloc is armed to 
the teeth, and has been perfectly willing to use 
armed force in the past; now the situation is 


changing. The terrible destructive power of mod- 
ern weapons is obvious even to Communist 
leaders. They, too, recognize that thermonuclear 
war must be avoided at all cost. In the present 
“balance of terror,” therefore, we can expect 
“peaceful coexistence and competition” or, per- 
haps, genuine negotiation and ‘‘accommodation”’ 
on cold war. issues. 


3. There are some indications that the Soviet 
Union is worried about the too-rapid growth of 
Red Chinese power, combined with the aggres- 
siveness of Communist Chinese leadership. In 
1959, for example, Moscow was urging India 
and Red China to settle their border disputes 
“‘peaceably.’’ And, when Khrushchev followed his 
U. S. tour with a trip to Peiping, some observers 
detected ‘‘coolness’’ between Soviet and Chinese 
leaders. If a split is in the making, Moscow may 
be just as anxious as Washington and London to 
halt the arms race before Red China gets nuclear 
weapons. We may, in 1960, have a real oppor- 
tunity to get agreement on arms control and 
perhaps other critical cold war issues. 

It is possible, in other words, to interpret the 
present or forecast the future in a variety of ways 
— many of which are completely contradictory. 
However (as many observers are pointing out), 
the U. S. and its allies have to act. 

The cold war — whatever we think it is — is 
still going on. The arms race is gaining momen- 
tum. The Berlin crisis is still not settled. Red 
Chinese troops are still ‘‘probing’’ and Commu- 
nist guerrillas or agitators and propagandists are 
still active in Southeast Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa and even Latin America. 

If the principal democracies do not wish to be 
on the defensive . . . if they wish, at the very 
least, to give no more ground, then they must act 
accordingly. ‘‘Waging”’ cold war may be one thing, 
and “‘settling’’ cold war may be another. Should 
Allied strategy be based on one course or the 
other? Or can we develop policies to deal with 
both possibilities? 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Do you agree that the U. S. and its allies have 
been ‘‘on the defensive’’ in recent years of the 
cold war? If so, do you also believe we had no 
other reasonable alternative? Or would you say 
the principal democracies have been (a) holding 
their own? or (b) growing stronger in relation 
to the communist bloc? What evidence? 

Do you think there is good reason to believe 
that Soviet leaders would like to avoid thermo- 
nuclear war, if possible? Why? What about war 
short of thermonuclear war? 

From what you know about communism, would 
you say Communist leaders consider ‘‘peace” 
more important than communist “victory’’ — or 
vice-versa? What implications does your choice 
have for U. S. strategy? 


TURN OVER @ 


Recent months have ushered in a new era in 
cold war diplomacy — an almost steady stream 
of high level visits and top level correspondence, 
leading to perhaps one or more “summit” con- 
ferences in the months or years ahead. 

What effect this kind of diplomacy may have 
on cold war issues remains to be seen. The fact 
is the. “dialogue” is taking place. 

The letter-writing phase of current diplomacy 
was initiated in Moscow. The Kremlin has used 
letters in the past, for both diplomatic and prop- 
aganda purposes. In late 1958 and 1959 Khrush- 
chev stepped up his campaign of correspondence 
in a series of notes —to Iran, Italy, Norway, 
Greece — protesting against military cooperation 
with the U.S., or the stationing of U.S. missile 
bases on the territories of these nations. 

The stream of high level visits between com- 
munist and democratic capitals also began in 
late 1958, when Adlai E. Stevenson and U. S. 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) visited 
Moscow and interviewed Khrushchev. In January 
1959 Anastas |. Mikoyan, Soviet First Deputy 
Premier, toured the U.S., urging expanded trade 
and credits. Britain’s Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan visited Moscow in February and Field Mar- 
shal Viscount Montgomery, in April. In May 
former New York Governor W. Averell Harriman 
visited Moscow and in July nine current U.S. 
governors followed. Frol R. Kozlov, a member of 
the central committee of the Soviet Communist 
party, opened the Soviet trade fair in New York, 
and Vice President Richard M. Nixon opened the 
U.S. exhibit in Moscow. In September Khrush- 
chev made his celebrated U.S. tour, the visit to 
be returned by President Eisenhower in 1960. 

Meanwhile the usual kinds of diplomacy con- 
tinued. Allied and Soviet foreign ministers met in 
Geneva on the Berlin question during the sum- 
mer, and a new 10-nation disarmament confer- 
ence (outside the UN) was established. 

In this atmosphere of intensified diplomacy, 
what issues are at stake? 

BERLIN was the priority diplomatic question 
throughout the year 1959. The foreign ministers’ 
conference in Geneva in the summer reached no 
settlement. In his talks with Khrushchev, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower seemed satisfied that the Soviet. 
threat, or “ultimatum,” had been lifted and that 
negotiations could proceed free of pressure. But 
Eisenhower seemed to accept the idea that, in 
principle, the Berlin situation was “abnormal.” 

Secretary of State Herter, in an October 1959 
press conference, made it clear that Moscow and 
the Western Allies were no nearer to agreement 
on Berlin, even though pressure had been eased. 
He indicated the Allies were determined to re- 
main in Berlin until Germany is reunified. 

U.S. and Allied handling of the Berlin question 
raised some criticisms. Former Secretary of State 


what critical issues? 


Dean Acheson, speaking in Bonn, Germany, in 
October 1959 said, “it is playing the Soviet game 
to agree even to discuss the Berlin situation. 
There is nothing to talk about there.” He and a 
number of other critics took the position that any 
“abnormality” in the Berlin situation was the re- 
sult, not of Allied presence there, but of Soviet 
pressure to get the Allies out of Berlin. 

DISARMAMENT is another high priority issue, 
partly because some progress has been made (at 
least on technical aspects of inspection and con- 
trol) in two years of negotiation. In addition, 
Khrushchev proposed to the UN General Assem- 
bly, on Sept. 18, ‘‘general and complete disarma- 
ment”’— disbanding of all armed forces, destruc- 
tion of all armaments, halting all arms produc- 
tion, abolition of all military bases and military 
schools, etc. Only internal police forces with 
small arms would be allowed. As an alternative 
to total disarmament Khrushchev proposed 
gradual disarmament, in stages, with ‘‘appropri- 
ate controls” at each stage. It is precisely on the 
question of controls that Allied powers and the 
Soviet Union have not been able to agree. 

ECONOMIC QUESTIONS also figure in current 
negotiations. The Soviet Union wants to expand 
its trade with the U.S., as it has already done 
with some Western European nations and with a 
number of countries in the underdeveloped worid. 
Khrushchev has suggested that the “‘competition 
between the two systems,’’ communism and free 
enterprise, be conducted in the ‘‘peaceful area 
of trade.”’ U.S. leaders see littie value in expand- 
ing trade with the U.S.S.R., since the two econo- 
mies are so similar they are basically in competi- 
tion. The U.S. is concerned about the communist 
bloc’s expanding trade with underdeveloped na- 
tions. In some strategic areas local economies 
are becoming dependent on Soviet bloc trade. 

A range of other issues is also high on the 
agenda of Allied diplomats — how to deal with 
aggression and the use of force, particularly in 
cases such as Laos, where direct communist par- 
ticipation in a civil war is difficult to detect or 
define; whether it is possible to lower or pene- 
trate the iron curtain with more exchanges of 
persons and a freer flow of information; how 
to compete successfully with communism in 
those parts of the world (Africa, Asia, Middle 
East) where new and inexperienced governments 
are trying to handle tremendous problems, and 
where Communist propaganda, trade, aid and 
subversion may be making progress. 

The remainder of this Fact Sheet is divided into 
three principal sections — arms and disarma- 
ment, economic competition, political strategy. 
In each of these sections you will have an oppor- 
tunity to examine U.S. objectives and policies, 
and to make up your own mind how the U.S. 
should deal with communism. 
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There are three basic reasons, experts say, 
why at best, complete disarmament, and at least, 
some form of arms limitation and control, are 
now urgently needed: 

First, modern thermonuclear weapons have 
such terrible destructive power that their use on 
the scale of global war might endanger civiliza- 
tion and perhaps even human life on this planet. 

Second, the danger of a disastrous thermo- 
nuclear war is likely to increase — for accidental 
or other reasons — as more nations are able to 
make and use these weapons. At present only 
the U.S., Britain and the U.S.S.R. have this ca- 
pacity, although France is not far behind. In the 
next decade or so, almost any nation that is able 
to build a jet airplane will, it is said, also be able 
to manufacture nuclear weapons. 

Third, the race in arms technology is moving 
so fast, and scientific ‘‘break-throughs”’ are hap- 
pening so rapidly, that a ‘‘foolproof’’ inspection 
and control system may be impossible in an- 
other few years. In fact, it may already be im- 
possible. In any event arms experts feel it is 
essential to ‘‘slow down”’ the global arms race by 
mutual agreement so man's political institutions 
and conscience can take charge of his inventions. 

All the major powers seem to agree that arms 
control or disarmament is desirable—even though 
a weaponless world would be so strange and new 
it would call for tremendous economic, political 
and other adjustments. The dispute is how to 
insure that any arms agreement is kept. 

Soviet and Allied experts have even reached 
preliminary agreements on some of the technical 
aspects of a detection system — how to detect 
nuclear blasts in the atmosphere, for example. 
But at press time for this Fact Sheet, no political 
agreement had been reached on the powers and 
makeup of any international control authority, on 
the number of inspections that may be made in 
a given year, or on actions to be taken when a 
violation is discovered. In simple terms, the dead- 
lock in 1959 amounted to this: the Allies de- 
mand an extensive and relatively foolproof in- 
spection and control system; the U.S.S.R. wants 
only those controls it considers necessary, at any 
given stage, in any disarmament program. 

Disarmament may well be the most lively and 
hotly debated question of 1960. Some observers 
are hopeful that the major powers may even reach 
some arms control agreement in 1960. However, 
a number of experts raise two cautions: first, an 
effective disarmament program should be based 
on effective and enforceable controls, rather than 
on “trust” or “‘good faith; second, that even a 
workable disarmament agreement does not in 
itself end the cold war — the political, economic, 
social and moral issues dividing the communist 
and democratic societies will still exist. 

Even under total disarmament knives and pis- 


arms and disarmament 


tols would still be available. In global guerrilla 
warfare, even with primitive weapons, the com- 
munist manpower advantage could be decisive. 

Until there is an effective disarmament pro- 
gram, what kind of military posture must the U.S. 
and its allies have in order to insure survival? 

The communist powers have used their armed 
forces, in the past 20 years, to win their ob- 
jectives — in Eastern Europe, Korea, Indochina. 
They have threatened to send ‘‘volunteers’’ to 
the Middle East (during the Suez crisis in 1956) 
and to “‘liberate’’ Taiwan by military action. The 
combined communist forces have the manpower 
and weapons (including the world’s most power- 
ful rocket engines) to wage total, global war. 

What kind of military power and strategy on 
the Allied side will insure (a) that the communist 
bloc will not risk a military showdown, or (b) 
that, if they do, the Allies will survive and the 
aggressors will be punished? 

This is one of the most controversial debates 
of 1960 — in the Pentagon, in Congress, among 
U.S. military and political experts, and among 
political leaders in Allied capitals. 

The concept of ‘“‘deterrence”’ is the key issue 
in this controversy. It is a concept which assumes 
that the U.S. (or its allies) would never strike 
the first blow, and that our problem, therefore, 
is to be strong enough to hit back after an aggres- 
sor has hit us. If a potential aggressor knows we 
can strike back, even after he has hit us, pre- 
sumably he will not take the risk of hitting us. 
On this basis, Allied retaliatory power acts as a 
“deterrent” to aggression or war. 

This principle of deterrence is accepted by al- 
most all Allied leaders, military or political. The 
controversy rages over the question of what kind 
of military forces, weapons, alliances and defen- 
sive measures constitute an effective deterrent 
— a strategy, in other words, that works? 

Basically there are two schools of thought on 
this question (although there are many shades 
of differences among individual experts). One 
school maintains ‘‘there is no alternative to 
peace.” This is the ‘‘stalemate’’ or ‘‘balance of 
terror’’ school. The other school maintains that 
peace is only one of many possible alternatives 
— and may even be the least likely alternative in 
the global struggle of the present and immediate 
future. This is the ‘‘flexible strategy” school. 

In shorthand terms, the ‘‘stalemate’’ philoso- 
phy governs current U.S. military strategy. The 
“flexible strategy’’ philosophy includes a large 
number of the critics of current U.S. military 
strategy. To the right are the basic arguments on 
both sides, stated briefly. For detailed analysis 
of these points of view (and shadings of opinion 
within each viewpoint) it would be well to ex- 
amine some recent articies and books on this 
vital debate.’’!! 


STALEMATE 


A nuclear stalemate exists. The ‘‘absolute 
weapon” cannot be used to win national objec- 
tives. Whichever side strikes first, the other will 


: No-stalemate exists, for the following reasons: 


1.. Weapons. are not yet that terrible. With 
adequate military and civil defense. precautions 
it is possible for the U.S. or Russia to survive 
and recover from. a “saturation’’ nuclear. attack. 


2. Nuclear warfare need not mean ‘‘satura- 
tion", attacks. An enemy might hit only a few 


The best way to prevent war, obviously, is to 
have the military power to retaliate, regardless 
of how hard we are hit. This calls for two types 
of military forces — ‘“‘sword”’ and “shield.’’ Our 


REAL DETERRENCE 
Present policies are not enough to insure 
enuine deterrence. If we really want to prevent 
war — any kind of war — we must: 


1. Be_able to survive a devastating attack by 
an aggressor. This means better protection for 


NO ALTERNATIVE TO PEACE 


There is some evidence that the Communists, 
in spite of their doctrine, now understand the 
realities of modern war. They realize that com- 
munist territories cannot escape destruction. 


ERE iS NO PEACE 


‘Peace’ in-the communist vocabulary is pos- 
sible Only. in @ world from which capitalism has 
been uprooted in short;.a communist world. 
“Peaceful coexistence,’ therefore, is a situation 


which allows the Communists to uproot ‘‘capitai- 


hit back, and the result will be mutual suicide. 
Existing defenses are feeble against rockets, Po- 
laris submarines and even manned bombers. The 
warning time is so short that the victim of aggres- 
sion cannot escape. But the aggressor cannot 


to ‘blackmail’. .us.into. surrender or negotiated 
peace. (in the meantime, of course, the enemy 
might evacuate all. his own cities and overrun 
huge areas of Europe with his conventional 
forces, thus making it difficult for us to pick 
targets on which to “retaliate.’’) 


3. A technological “breakthrough’’ might give 
one side or the other a sudden, overwhelming ad- 
vantage. Effective Russian. defense against U.S. 
bombers, for example, or a secret saturation at- 

ack on the U.S,. 


sword forces include the Strategic Air Command, 
with its U.S. and overseas bases, and our missile 
bases in Europe and elsewhere. These add up to 
massive and irresistible striking power in case 
we are hit. Our shield forces include U.S. and 
Allied troops in Europe (NATO) and the armed 


our existing military forces and bases and better : 


protection for the people and resources of the 
continental U.S. (Ad@quate civil defense could 
make the difference Between 50,000,000 and 
120,000,000 U.S. survivors. '?) 


2. Be able and willing to strike a devastating 


 eounterblow, after we are Rit and crippled — or 


Since they also believe that history is on their 
side anyhow, it is unlikely they would be willing 
to risk all-out war. Furthermore the communist 
societies need a long period of peace in order 
to consolidate their industrial and technological 
gains, and to meet the growing demands of their 


ism” bit by bit, wHROUE Mecessarily resorting to 
all-out war. Anything $hort of all-out war is cer- 
tainly still possifie — revolutions, subversion, in- 
direct aggression, civil wars, etc. And cannot 
safely rule out total wae tf the Commun ots were 
desperate enough, ff they did not take our threat 


with, bacteriological or psycho 


of “massive retaliation” seriously, or if they be- 
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escape either, because (in the case of the U.S. 
and its allies) our retaliatory forces are so widely 
dispersed, at North American and overseas 
bases, we would still be able to strike a devas- 
tating counterblow even with the U.S. in ruins. 


logical weapons could prevent us from ever strik- 
ing a retaliatory biow. 


4. Desperation or miscaiculatioa might, at 
some point in the future, cause the @nemy to 
strike. even if he knew he would be hit back. 
(Many observers believe that U.S. intervention in 
the Hungarian revolution of 1956 would have 
triggered Soviet military action against the West, 
even though we were poised to retaliate on the 
Soviet Union.) Thus thermonuciear war is stil! 

ibiti prepared to me 


forces of our military allies, stretched along the 
communist borders from Europe to Asia. These 
forces are capable of stopping local aggression, 
and would give us some warning if a major com- 
munist military attack were in the making. Thus 
we would have time to alert our sword forces. 


after our allies have been hit and overrun. 


3. Be able to-wage and win — or at least co 
tain any small wars without having to resort 
to “total” wer. 


4, Be able to convince any potential ageres 
thet we can and will do al! the above. 


people for better living conditions. For all these 
reasons it is probably safe to assume that all 
sides genuinely want peace and are willing to 
negotiate and compromise in order to get it. 
The chief danger is an ‘‘accidental’’ outbreak of 
war, or the sudden blowup of a ‘‘small’’ war. 


lieved they had a momentary but critica! adva: 


tage — World War ii! in some form: or anoth 
would still be possibile. Our chief danger, ther 
fore, lies in accepting communist terms, th 
there is no alternative to “peaceful coexistence.’ 
it is unsound to-rely On potential enemy's ‘‘sa 


ity” or “decency; he may be insane or desperat 


We can best prevent World War Ill 
(1) by being willing to accept a sur- 
prise attack, (2) by having the power 
to strike back after we are hit—whether 
or not there is anything left of the 
continental U.S., and (3) by demon- 
strating our determination to convert 
even “‘brushfire war’’ or local aggres- 
sion into the total nuclear war which 
the other side (like ourselves) wants 
to avoid. 


kind (1) By Being a bette 

job of protecting the continental U.S. 

and any other key areas from surprise 
ack, (2) by ‘having the power 


trike back after we are hit, and (J 
by creating a flexible military powe 
ble to “contain,” win, or’deny the 
enemy victory in a “brushfire 

‘thus making any war too costly or Tutil 


SNe! 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


The conflicting viewpoints just presented are, 
of course, somewhat streamlined. In general 
terms, however, they add up to an important dif- 
ference in which the opinion of the American 
citizen is crucial: should the U.S. government 
spend more tax money than it is now spending in 
order to create a more effective military strategy 
than it now has? In other words, are the Ameri- 
can people now spending enough for ‘“‘flexible’’ 
military forces to fight small, conventional wars; 
for rocket and missile research and development 
to give us a more effective retaliatory power; for 
civil defense to insure that a substantial number 
of the American people will even survive an 
aggressor’s attack? With the information you now 
have, where do you stand? Does the present 
world situation (as you understand it) justify a 
greater defense effort on our part? What about 
‘disarmament? Are we prepared to submit to in- 
ternational controls and inspection? Are we pre- 
pared to make necessary economic adjustments, 
in transferring war production to other purposes? 
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The American people would, no doubt, be de- 
lighted to see the Russian people — or the Chi- 
nese or anyone else — improve their living stand- 
ards. A better fed, healthier and happier world 
would probably be an easier world to live in. 

This, however, is not the immediate issue on 
the economic side of the cold war. True, living 
standards are rising in the Soviet Union, and in 
satellite Eastern Europe and probably even in Red 
China. But, experts point out, the real economic 
gains in communist countries are primarily in 
heavy industry and defense. The admittedly rapid 
economic growth in the communist bloc does not 
favor the consumer; it favors the ‘‘national policy 
purposes” of Communist governments, to use 
the words of U.S. Central Intelligence Director 
Allen W. Dulles. 

There are, in other words, three strategic 
threats to the U.S. and its allies in the rapid 
growth of communist economic power: 


1. Military — With less than half the total pro- 
ductivity of the U.S., the Soviet Union is be- 
lieved to be spending about the same amount of 
money as the U.S., each year, on military pur- 
poses, and may be one to five years ahead of 
us in rocket engines and missiles. 


2. Economic — With roughly one-third of the 
world’s total productivity, the communist bloc is 
now able to use its economic power in foreign 
trade and aid — to compete with the industrial 
democracies in world commercial markets, and 
to woo key underdeveloped nations with gener- 
ous offers of aid, at low interest. 


3. Ideological — With its power and progress, 
and its aid to underdeveloped nations, com- 
munism hopes to prove its superiority over free 
enterprise as an economic system — in providing 
for the needs of the masses, and in working 
miracles of rapid industrialization. 


The communist bloc, in other words, is using 
its growing economic power as an important for- 
eign policy tool. Critics of U.S. and Allied eco- 
nomic policy, on the other hand, claim that the 
democracies are not making effective use of their 
great economic superiority. What are the issues? 


“Competition between systems’ — Many U.S. 
leaders are concerned that the domestic U.S. 
economy is not as healthy as it should be in 
order to keep ahead of communist economies. 
Some are concerned with the relative growth 
rates of the two economies, as mentioned in 
Section 4 of this Fact Sheet. Others point out 
that the last three U.S. recessions (1948-49, 
1953-54, 1957-58) cost the U.S. between $35 
billion and $40 billion in gross national produc- 
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economic competition 


tion." Others point to inflation, strikes, our fail- 
ure to build enough houses, roads or schools, 
the high national debt, or unbalanced budget. 


Global economic competition — The U.S. econ- 
omy does not operate in a vacuum, however. Be- 
cause of its size it has a great impact on the 
rest of the noncommunist world economy. And 
because of its growing need for raw materials 
and markets, the U.S. has great stakes in a 
healthy noncommunist world economy. 

The 1957-58 recession (which hit Europe as 
well as the U.S.) had a serious impact on the 
underdeveloped world — the nations and terri- 
tories which supply the U.S. with many key raw 
materials, and which buy a substantial amount 
of U.S. farm and factory products. The drop in 
world market prices for raw materials alone cost 
the underdeveloped nations an estimated $2 bil- 
lion in income during this period (6-7% of export 
earnings).'* And because their earnings were 
down, they were forced to buy less from the U.S. 

In the face of such conditions as these, much 
of the foreign aid these countries receive from 
the U.S. and other democracies serves only to 
“bail out’’ a country from an economic squeeze; 
it does little for basic, long-range growth. 

Also in the face of these conditions, the com- 
munist bloc is able to use its foreign trade and 
aid to advantage. Thus in 1957 the Soviet Union 
became the sixth largest world trader, with a 
15% rise in trade over the previous year.'® 

Although communist leaders frankly admit 
they use trade and aid for political ends, they 
have managed to convince many underdeveloped 
countries that there are ‘‘no strings’ to their 
grants, barter deals and easy-term loans. 

U.S. aid programs, on the other hand, have 
been criticized because 53% of our economic 
aid goes to the 12 nations who receive the bulk 
of U.S. military aid. The ‘‘invisible strings,’’ in 
other words, are that a nation usually has to be 
a U.S. military ally to get favored economic aid. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


The debate on U.S. economic policies reduces 
itself to two key issues: (a) are the American 
people doing enough, in their communities and 
businesses, to insure healthy growth of the U.S. 
economy? (b) are the American people doing 
enough, through taxes and through their elected 
representatives in Congress, to promote healthy 
world trade and rapid economic development in 
the backward, noncommunist areas? In cold war 
terms how important are these issues? Does a 
democratic society have advantages or dis- 
advantages in competing with regimented, com- 
munist economies? Why? 
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Perhaps the most important single problem of 
U.S. foreign policy, in relation to the cold war, 
is the question of over-all political strategy. 

If, as Khrushchev says, democratic and com- 
munist societies must live together on the same 


PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


We must assume that ‘‘peaceful coexistence”’ 
is possible because the only alternative is a bit- 


on tommunist terms is a bitter struggie. 


LIBERATION OF CAPTIVE PEOPLES 


It is unrealistic for the democracies to expect 
they can “‘roll back”’ the iron curtain at any point. 


ould be Moraily unforgivable and politically 
disastrous for.us to abandon our objective of 
“liberating” captive peoples. Trué,.we 
$0 by force: of arms without Sfinging on World 


FUTURE OF THE “FREE WORLD” 


We must recognize that many of the world’s 
peoples are suspicious of us. We cannot speak 
for the entire noncommunist world, although we 
do have a responsibility to help these people 


Jd first to understand at by 


world” we have every right to-mean ‘‘free of 


communism.” Second we need to understand 
that the most important and dangerous of con 
temporary international struggles is not betweeh 


Sovereign and different nations; Tiese strugetes 
can be, and regularly have been fesolved in ree 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


What principles and convictions should govern 
U.S. strategy in the cold war? What kind of world 
order should we support or work for? Can our 
institutions survive and prosper in a world of 
diversity, where many different kinds of economic 
and political systems are operating? On what 


olives all possible tools and weapons, and cadid 


thet these na 


War ti, But we can stick firmly'to our principle 


political strategy 


planet, how can the democracies insure that this 
“coexistence” is on terms we can accept? What 
objectives must we hold to, without compromise? 
And what issues are we willing to negotiate as the 
price of peaceful ‘‘coexistence’’? 


ter struggle leading to war and annihilation. The 
realities of modern weapons and the natural his- 
torical evolution within communist societies (as 
well as evolution within democratic societies) all 
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pro pagenda, revolt ition, etc. We can hope for a 
mellowing can 


and en- 
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If the satellite areas are ever liberated it will 
have to be from internal causes — either success- 
ful revolution or a “‘liberalizing’’ of communism 
itself. Our best course is to accept the status quo, 


ions sre not free and mpst:some 
day be free. We can also press steadily for greater 
exchange of people and information with satel- 
lite areas, and we can press for fulfillment of the 


Yalta ‘and Potsdam agreements, calling for free 


satisfy their own aspirations. They have the right 
to choose even communism, if they wish. Our 
job is to offer better alternatives to communism. 
Furthermore, the so-called ‘‘free world” alliance 
is not wholly free in the political sense. There 
are fascist dictatorships and oppressive colonial 


promise.. The most important and dangerous 
struggle is between an established (if imperfect) 
werld order and a powerful revolutionary move- 
ment. Bat seeks to that world_order. 
if is successful, the humanet polit- 
cal and social we cherish will dis- 


terms and to what extent? Can we accept a future 
world order which includes a powerful communist 
bloc? On what terms and with what precautions? 
Is it important to us that democracy and free 
social and political institutions spread, in some 
form, to other parts of the world? Should this 
be a basic U.S. objective —to foster and en- 
courage the spread of free institutions? If so, 
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There is, at present in the U.S., considerable 
debate on just these questions. Following are 
some of the fundamental political issues, and 
summaries of conflicting points of view. Which 
do you support, those in the grey or white panels? 


favor gradual accommodation between the two 
systems. We should base our negotiations with 
the Communists on these assumptions, and seek 
ways to adjust our differences. 


courage it. But we must refuse to negotiate any 
issue that results in their relative gain or our 
loss of power, territory or principle. 


and to reach agreements that will relax tension 
and satisfy the legitimate fears of communist 
states for their own security, including any fears 
of a rearmed, aggressive Germany. 


elections, internationally supervised, in these 
areas. Finally, it is politically foolish to negotiate 
issues outside the iron curtain, while granting 
immunity to the Communists on issues and prob- 
lems behind the iron curtain. 


powers among the Allies. We must recognize our 
limitations, moral and political. If we have learned 
to accommodate dictatorships of the right, for 
political or security reasons, we can learn to ac- 
commodate dictatorships of the left, for reasons 
of survival. 


appear. The best guarantee that communism will 
not succeed is for the mature democratic nations 
to strengthen their own free institutions, and to 
strengthen the kind of world order which permits 
these institutions to flourish and spread. If we 
fail to use our power and diplomacy for construc- 
tive objectives, we will lose by default. 


can we live comfortably with ‘‘local variations”’ 
on democracy and free enterprise? Should we 
accept the Marxist principle that historical evolu- 
tion is shaping the future, and that we must 
learn to adjust to that future? Or that free men 
and their governments can, by their convictions 
and actions, determine the future course of 
events, and of history? 


MILITARY POWER 


1. MANPOWER (each symbol equals 500,000 men) 
Communist bloc 8,700,000 


U.S.S.R. 4,000,000 oo hg RED CHINA 2,700,000 


Anticommunist alliances 7,300,000 


vw 
UNITED STATES NATO ALLIES OTHER ALLIES 


Sources: The Great Arms Race, Baldwin, Hanson W. Praeger, New 
York, 1958; New York Times; Fortune; The Reporter; Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists; The Encyclopaedia Britannica; Seviet Military 
Power, Department of Army Pamphlet, No. 20-65, March, 1959. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


American Foreign Policy and the Communist World. Current History, 

October, 1959. 43 pp. 85¢. Articles consider topics such as Berlin, 

U.S.-Soviet arms and economic competition, gant etc. 

Communist Economic Strategy: Soviet Growth and Capabilities by 

Alex Nove. National Planning Assn., Washington, D. C. Oct. 

84 pp. $2.25. indicates that Soviet production, while ‘termidable will 

decline in its fast pace of increase. 

The East European Revolution by Hugh Seton-Watson. Ryerson Press, 

Toronto. 1957. 421 pp. $5.50. Study of the history, economies and 

Sovietization of the Balkan states. 

Inside Russia Today by John Gunther. Harper, N. Y. 1958. 550 pp. 

$5.95. ‘‘A handy guidebook and capsule history of Russia.” 

Masters of Deceit oy J. Edgar Hoover. Henry Holt, N. Y. 1958. 374 pp. 

rtd ag of communism in the U.S. and suggestions for com- 
in 

protested Conflict by Robert Strausz-Hupé et al. Harper, N. Y. 1959. 

203 pp. $3.95. Analysis of communism’s theory and practice of 

long-term conflict. 

Russia by Bernard Pares. New American Library, N. Y. 1949. 215 pp. 

50¢. Comprehensive history of Russia with attention to the com- 

munist period. 

Russia and America: wa and Prospects by Henry L. Roberts. 

New American Library, 1956. 251 pp. 50¢. Sets forth policies 

to meet communism A. ne threat of nuclear war. 

Russia, the Atom and the West by a F. Kennan. Harper, N. Y. 

1958. 116 pp. $2.50. Author proposes East-West disengagement in 

Central Europe. 

Seviet Economic Aid: The New Aid and Trade Policy in Underdeveloped 

Countries by Joseph S. Berliner. Praeger, N. Y. 1958. 232 pp. $4.25. 

Detailed evaluation of the Soviet foreign aid program. 

This is the Challenge by William Benton. Associated College Presses, 

N. Y. 1958. 254 pp. $3.95. Comments on the challenge of Soviet 


hat We A Know About C H. A. and B. Overstreet. 
Norton, N. Y. 1958. $3.95. oy of ot the theory and practice of 
come 
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1958. 7. ‘Markets of the Sixties” (series). Fortune, Jan.-jul., 1959. 
8. Source: ‘Worldwide and Domestic Economic Problems and Their 
Impact on the Foreign Policy of the United States,” a study prepared 
for oe on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D. C. 
ae 4 9%. tracted Conflict by Robert Strausz- Hupé et al. Harper, 

Y. ‘Marxism and the National and Colonial Question’ 
oy Joseph Stalin. Marxist Library, International Publishers, N. Y. 
1921. 11. For detailed discussions of various points of view on mili- 
tary strategy, see: Nuclear Weapons and a Policy by Henry A. 
Kissinger. Harper, N. Y. 1959; International Politics in the Atomic Age 
by John Herz. Columbia University Press, N. Y. 1959; Alliance Policy 
in the Cold War edited by Arnold Woifers. Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, Md. 1959; Russia, The Atom and the West by George F. 
Kennan. Harper, N.Y. 1958. 12. ‘‘The Delicate Balance of Terror’ 
by Albert Wohistetter. Foreign Affairs, Jan., 1959. 13. Werld Ece- 
nomic Survey 1958. Department of Economic & Social Affairs, United 
Nations. 1959. 14. Ibid. 15. U.S. Department of Commerce Bulletin, 
Apr. 17, 1959. (Part of this increase was due to oi! sales, made 
possible | the temporary closure of the Suez Canal, according to the 
New Y imes, Apri! 12, 1959.) 
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2. WEAPONRY 3. UNKNOWN QUANTITIES 


U.S.S.R. US. Soviet Union United States 
xXx v1 4 A-BOMBS Probable stockpile of 500 bombs; Stockpile may exceed 1,000; made 
TOTAL AIRCRAFT* performed 53 tests* 131 tests* 


H-BOMBS No. of tests almost equal to U.S. Lead over Soviet probably slim 


LONG-RANGE 
HEAVY JET BOMBERS 125 500 No. ready for use un 
‘orces; have a missiles n overseas 
JET INTERCEPTORS 1,108 2,000 with capacity to hit Western Europe marine missile (Polaris) ready for 
& Alaska operation late 1960 
| ICBMs Slight lead over U.S.; completed Perfected Fall 1959; 10 bases under 


tests ranging 3,500- 6,000 miles construction, 1 completed — each 
— SUBMARINES* 450 112 Spring 1959; about 10 missile bases with about 60 ICBMs ready for 
; ready for operation early 1960; operation 
can hit amy U.S. city 
AIRCRAFT ANTI- In development; probably on Probab! ‘ected 1965 


What basic policies toward the Soviet Union and the communist bloc 
should the U.S. follow during 1960? Following are a number of 
possible alteratives. Check any alternatives you favor and are will- 
ing to support. (Some of these policies will be dealt with in greater 
detail in future Fact Sheets and Opinion Ballots.) 


1. MILITARY POLICY d. 


0 Greater U.S. effort to promote rapid eco- 
a. 1 No change in current military policies. nomic growth in underdeveloped areas. 
b. Greater expenditure and effort to ‘close Urge greater Allied effort on above. 
the missile gap’’ between U.S.-U.S.S.R. f. — Greater U.S. effort to promote domestic 
c. 0 Build up U.S. “conventional” military economic growth. 
forces capable of fighting ‘‘small” wars. g- 0 Relax U.S. trade restrictions with U.S.S.R. 
d. Urge U.S. Allies to increase their defense h. () Other, or comment:................. 


efforts. 


e. 1 Some U.S. civil defense effort, including 3, POLITICAL STRATEGY 
education of U.S. public on hazards of 
nuclear attack and survival measures. a. every be- 
f. 1 Major U.S. civil defense effort, including een communist and democratic leaders. 


construction of civilian shelters, stockpil- b. 1) Continue communist-democratic ‘‘dia- 
ing supplies, and training U.S. public on logue” but insist on concrete evidence of 
survival in case of nuclear attack. peaceful intentions of communist bloc as 
g- C0 Accept a disarmament program that can a condition of political settlement. 
be effectively policed and controlled. eG Expand exchange of persons and cultural 
h. (1 Accept “reasonable” risks to gain a dis- and scientific exchanges with communist 
armament agreement. countries. 
i. ( Demand some progress on political issues 4. [) Accept communist control over areas they 


now occupy. 
Refuse to accept communist control over 
“captive”’ areas. 


O 
before agreeing to disarmament. 
2. ECONOMIC POLICY f. [ Promote the growth of democratic institu- 


j. Other, or comment:............. 4 e. 


a. £1 No change in current economic policies. tions throughout the free world. 
b. ( Greater U.S. effort to reduce barriers to g- Do not try to “sell” democracy in non- 


trade throughout the free world. communist countries, where it does not 
c. © Better protection of U.S. producers from now exist. 


(3 others 
under con.) 
yy “Estimates by New York Times 
Opinion pa ot 
| Photos by: United Nations 
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Headquarters 
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French troops 
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United 


divided 
crisis? 


Copyright 1960 Foreign Policy Association, incorporated, 345 East 46th St., New York City 17. FPA is a national educational 
agency — nongovernmental, nonpartisan, nonprofit. Its purpose is to help Americans gain a better understandi of 
critical issues in U. S. foreign policy, and to stimulate constructive and effective citizen participation in world airs. 
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A Soviet “ultimatum”’ in late 1958 demanded 


a revision of the status of West Berlin. The 


Allies were given six months to ‘‘do away with . . . the occupation 


regime.” Later the time limit was lifted, and high level negotia- 


tions began. What is the core of the problem? What are Soviet 


motives? What are the West’s stakes in free Berlin? 


Berlin is a divided city, 110 miles behind the 
iron curtain, in the ‘German Democratic Republic” 
(known as ‘‘East Germany” to the Western Allies, 
who do not recognize the Communist regime). 

Since 1945, Berlin has been divided into occu- 
pation zones administered by the four wartime 
allies, Britain, France, U.S. and U.S.S.R. It has 
been the scene of continuing friction between 
the Allies and U S.S.R.—the breakdown of joint 
administration and the beginning of the Berlin 
blockade and airlift in 1948, kidnappings and 
raids on the borders between East and West 
occupation zones, propaganda and espionage... 

Berlin has also been the gateway to freedom 
for an estimated 3,000,000 refugees from East 
Germany in the past 14 years. And Berlin has 
been a symbol—of divided Germany and divided 
Europe, of the bitter competition between po- 
litical and economic systems, and between 
“open” and totalitarian societies. 

(It is in this sense that Berlin is treated in 
this Fact Sheet—as a symbol of divided Europe. 
One part of Europe, and of Berlin, is communist. 
The other part of Europe, and of Berlin, is demo- 
cratic. The U.S. is a partner in the democratic 
cause. The democratic Allies do not agree in all 
their attitudes and national objectives, but any 
differences between the U.S. and France, or be- 
tween Britain and West Germany, are secondary, 
however, to the issues dividing the democratic 
and communist powers. Thus this Fact Sheet 
deals with joint Allied problems and policies.) 

In 1958, on its own initiative, the Soviet Union 
moved to end what it called the ‘“‘abnormal’’ 
situation in West Berlin. In a diplomatic note on 
Nov. 27, the U.S.S.R. declared that the Allies 
had violated every provision of the Potsdam 
Agreement (1945) except those providing for 


occupation of Berlin. The provisions the Allies 
had violated, according to the U.S.S.R., included 
those calling for complete disarmament and 
demilitarization of Germany, four-power control 
over Germany as a whole, and treatment of Ger- 
many as a single economic unit free of cartels. 

The U.S.S.R.’s proposed solution was to en- 
force the Potsdam Agreement: ‘‘. . . this would 
mean the withdrawal of the Federal Republic of 
Germany [West Germany] from NATO, the simul- 
taneous withdrawal of the German Democratic 
Republic from the Warsaw Treaty Organization 
[the communist East Europe alliance] and 
agreement that “neither of the two German 
states will have any armed forces in excess of 
those needed to maintain law and order at home, 
and guard the frontiers.” 

Such questions as German reunification would 
then, according to the U.S.S.R., be left for nego- 
tiation between the two German states. 

As a temporary alternative the U.S.S.R. sug- 
gested that West Berlin (but not Soviet-occupied 
East Berlin) be made a ‘‘free city’’"—demilitarized 
and free of all occupation forces. 

Further, the Soviet Union gave the Allies until 
the end of May 1959 to agree to a ‘‘sound founda- 
tion for the solution of the problems connected 
with the change of position of Berlin.” 

Finally, the Soviet note declared, ‘‘If this pro- 
posal is not acceptable’ to the Allies, ‘there 
is no topic left for talks on the Berlin question 
by the former occupying powers."’ In that event, 
the U.S.S.R. would act unilaterally to turn its 
occupation responsibilities over to the East Ger- 
man government, including all responsibility for 
controlling access to West Berlin by land, sea and 
air. It was also explicit that the U.S.S.R. would 
negotiate a separate peace with East Germany. 
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In Allied capitals the Soviet note was viewed 
as an ultimatum, and it was rejected. The Allies 
declared they were in Berlin on the basis of war- 
time agreements that preceded the Potsdam 
agreement, and were still in force. They reminded 
the Soviet Union of the ‘‘obligation’’ it undertook 
at the end of the Berlin blockade, to insure Allied 
access to Berlin over East German territory. 

In addition the Allies pointed out that the 
U.S.S.R., along with the Allies, had acknowledged 
at the 1955 summit meeting ‘“‘their common re- 
sponsibility for the settlement of the German 
questions.” This, the Allies said, includes Berlin 


At the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers 
in October 1943, the U.S., Britain and the U.S.S.R. 
agreed in principle to joint occupation of Germany 
once victory was achieved. During 1944—the last 
full year of the war—the technical details of oc- 
cupation zones in Germany, and in Berlin, were 
worked out. In November 1944 it was agreed 
to set up an Allied Control Council, to be the 
supreme authority for Germany as a whole. Each 
occupation zone, however, would be under the 
supreme authority of the military commander 
operating under his own government's orders. 

Originally there were to be three zones. Then 
at the Yalta Conference (Feb. 4-11, 1945) it was 
agreed that France should also have an occupa- 
tion zone. 

On May 7, 1945 Nazi Germany surrendered 
unconditionally. Russian troops were already in 
sole control of Berlin. British and U.S. forces 
controlled the territory up to the Elbe River. 

On June 5, British, French, U.S. and Soviet 
military commanders jointly announced the pat- 
tern for military occupation and rule of Germany 
and Berlin. One month later the Inter-Allied Gov- 
erning Authority for Berlin (Kommandatura) was 
established. The military commandant of each 
of the four powers was responsible for his own 
occupation sector of Berlin; the four comman- 
dants together were jointly responsible for ad- 
ministration of the Greater Berlin area. 

By this time, however, important points of 
friction had already developed between the 
Western Alliés and the U.S.S.R. During the winter 
of 1944-45, even before Germany was defeated, 
Communist-led guerrilla forces in Greece were 
battling British troops that had come to liberate 
the country from Nazi occupation. In Poland, 
liberating Soviet troops installed a pro-Commu- 
nist government in place of the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile, which had been operating from 
London with Allied support. 

At the February 1945 Yalta Conference, the 
U.S. and Britain had concurred that new govern- 


as well as the reunification of Germany. 

The Allies refused to accept unilateral Soviet 
action, and refused to negotiate under threat. 

In succeeding months the Soviet “‘threat’’ was 
toned down, the 6-month deadline passed with- 
out incident, and the U.S.S.R. and the Allies be- 
gan the high level negotiations which continue. 

In later sections of this Fact Sheet you will 
examine in greater detail the legal issues and 
the matters of principle at stake in the current 
Berlin negotiations. First, however, what is the 
background to the Berlin crisis? and what are 
the larger issues of which Berlin is a symbol? 


ments in Eastern Europe should be ‘“‘friendly’”’ 
to the Soviet Union but the agreement also spec- 
ified that these governments should be estab- 
lished through free elections. All subsequent 
Allied efforts to bring about free elections in 
Eastern Europe were thwarted by the U S.S.R. 

The Potsdam Conference took place July 17- 
Aug. 2, 1945, with President Truman representing 
the U.S.; Premier Stalin, the U.S.S.R.; Prime 
Minister Churchill, and later Prime Minister Attlee, 
Great Britain. The heads of state agreed: 

1. To form a 3-power Council of Foreign Min- 
isters, to draft peace treaties. 2. To establish 
uniform administration for all four occupation 
zones, based on complete disarmament and 
demilitarization of Germany. 3. To make jointly 
all decisions affecting Germany as a whole. 
4. To treat Germany as a single economic unit. 
5. To postpone settlement of German-Polish bor- 
ders until the German peace treaty is negotiated, 
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but to place German territories east of the Oder 
and Neisse Rivers ‘‘under the administration of 
the Polish state.” 

The first two objectives ran into early snags. 
Attempts to draft peace treaties were stalemated 
until the following year. Attempts to set up uni- 
form administration for occupied Germany were 
never successful. The Allied Control Council did 
agree, however, on Nov. 30, 1945, to set up 
three air corridors leading from Allied occupation 
zones in West Germany into Berlin. Flights in 
these corridors might take place at any time, 
without advance notice. 

In April 1946, through UN pressure, the Soviet 
Union gave up its efforts to establish a puppet 
Communist government in northern Iran. 

Meanwhile the Council of Ministers finally 
hammered out draft peace treaties for Italy, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and Finland. These 
were amended and approved by the Paris Peace 
Conference of 21 nations (July-October 1946). 
The German peace treaty continued to be dead- 
locked, with the U.S.S.R. demanding $10 billion 
in reparations from Germany. 

Through 1946-47 the outlines of cold war took 
clearer shape. Churchill, who had been urging a 
united Europe, East and West, was resigned to 
the fact of the Iron Curtain by March 1946. 

Continued Soviet pressures on Turkey and 
Communist guerrilla activities in Greece led, in 
March 1947, to the Truman Doctrine, pledging 
U.S. aid to ‘free peoples who are resisting at- 
tempted subjugation by armed minorities or out- 
side pressure.’’ The Marshall Plan, offering U.S. 
aid toward all-European recovery, was announced 
in June 1947, but rejected by the Soviet Union 
and East Europe later that summer. 

Meanwhile the U.S.S.R. was proceeding with 
its communization of East Europe. The freely 
elected Hungarian government gave way to Com- 
munist pressure in August 1947. In November 
the Cominform was launched, uniting all the 
principal Communist parties of Europe (including 
France and Italy) in a coordinated propaganda 
front in support of Soviet foreign policy. In Febru- 
ary 1948 free Czechoslovakia succumbed to a 
Communist coup. 

And in Berlin the 4-power administration col- 
lapsed on the issue of Allied proposals for cur- 
rency reform. In March 1948 the U.S.S.R. walked 
out of the Allied Control Council, declaring it ‘‘no 
longer exists.” 

In April the U.S.S.R. took its first steps toward 
the Berlin blockade, by refusing to permit U.S. 
and British supply trains to pass through the 
Soviet zone of Germany. By June the blockade 
was in full force, compelling the Allies to airlift 
civilian and military supplies into West Berlin. 
In July the Russians withdrew from the Berlin 
Kommandatura. 

Allied response to Soviet maneuvers and pres- 
sures was to rearm. On Mar. 18, 1949 the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization was established, with 
membership of the U.S., Canada, Britain, Nor- 


way, Denmark, Iceland, Italy, Portugal, France, 
Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg. NATO 
was a collective defense treaty, as provided for 
under Article 51 of the UN Charter. 

The Berlin blockade was finally lifted in May 
1949. All four occupation powers, in the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, then agreed that ‘‘each in 
his own zone will have an obligation to take the 
measures necessary to insure the normal func- 
tioning and utilization of rail, water and road 
transport...’’ The foreign ministers continued 
to be deadlocked on the question of a German 
(and Austrian) peace treaty, however, and there 
seemed to be no possibility for restoring 4-power 
cooperation on the administration of Germany 
as a whole. 

Allied occupation zones were merged in Sep- 
tember, and the Allies proclaimed an end to 
military government. The Federal Republic (West 
Germany) won Allied recognition Sept. 21. Two 
weeks later, after protesting Allied actions, the 
U.S.S.R. announced the formation of the German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany). The move 
and countermove were punctuated by the explo- 
sion of the first Soviet A-bomb on Sept. 23, 1949, 
thus ending the U.S. atomic monopoly. 

In 1950, although no German peace treaty had 
been signed, the Communist governments of East 
Germany and Poland announced the Oder-Neisse 
line as their permanent frontier. In this same 
month (June) the Korean War broke out. 

The Western Allies called, in September 1950, 
for the rearming of West Germany, in a coordi- 
nated defense plan for Western Europe. (Greece 
and Turkey were admitted to NATO in 1952; and, 
in 1955, West Germany joined. The Soviet re- 
sponse was to form the Warsaw Pact in 1955, 
a communist counterforce to NATO.) 

Through the 1950s the cold war issues in 
Europe remained deadlocked. Stalin’s death in 
1953 was followed by one of the Soviet Union's 
periodic campaigns for ‘‘peaceful coexistence,” 
and this in turn led to the first summit meeting 
—at Geneva, in the summer of 1955. 

A number of observers anticipated a genuine 
“thaw” in East-West relations, in the ‘‘spirit of 
Geneva.’’ Many took heart in the assumption that 
the Soviet Union agreed, at Geneva, to 4-power 
responsibility for German reunification. In sub- 
sequent meetings and negotiations it became 
clear, however, that the U.S.S.R. would not tol- 
erate reunification on the basis of free elections, 
and would be satisfied only if the communist 
system in East Germany were guaranteed, and 
if the reunited Germany were demilitarized. The 
Allies refused to consider either step, and de- 
manded that a united Germany be free to join 
NATO if it wished. 

Yet, although East-West positions hardened, 
no further Soviet effort to force the issue took 
place until November 1958, when Khrushchev 
issued his ultimatum for the Allies to get out of 
West Berlin, the only free enclave behind the 
iron curtain. 
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and complex. However, if hot war comes the 


issues are reduced to massive military power and how it is used. 


What are the dangers of hot war? What are the current proposals 


to relax tensions and prevent military conflict? 
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In the short span of time between Germany’s 
surrender in May 1945 and July 1946, the entire 
U.S. Air Force of 149 groups disappeared from 
Europe. U.S. ground forces dwindled from 68 to 
two divisions. The British and French also de- 
mobilized to the level of two divisions apiece. 
Throughout the early years of the cold war, these 
six Allied divisions faced 140 Soviet divisions, 
40 of them in combat readiness.' Thus Europe's 
security was almost wholly dependent on the U.S. 
atomic monopoly. 

Allied alarms at the time of the Berlin blockade 
(1948) are generally credited with bringing NATO 
into being. The Korean War (1950) has been 
credited with ‘“‘giving NATO its teeth.’’ At the 
NATO Council conference in Lisbon in February 
‘1952 a 4-point program for NATO called for: 

1. Raising 4,000 operational aircraft by the 
end of 1952. 2. Raising ‘‘approximately 50 divi- 
sions in appropriate conditions of combat readi- 
ness,” including 12 French and 12 West German 
divisions, by the end of 1952. 3. Setting up a 
permanent NATO Secretariat in Paris. 4. Eco- 
nomic cooperation among NATO powers. 

NATO military schedules have been revised at 
various times since, usually downward. At present 
NATO strength on its central front (primarily 
West Germany) consists of 22 combat divisions— 
the equivalent of six U.S., four understrength 
British, two understrength French, two Belgian, 
one Dutch, one-third of a division each from 
Canada and Luxembourg, and seven under- 
strength West German divisions. Counting ground 
and air personnel, plus 50,000 West German 
frontier police, total NATO strength in Western 
Germany is about 500,000 men.? 

Communist bloc military power in East Ger- 
many amounts to 20-22 Soviet divisions and 
seven East German divisions. There are also two 
Soviet divisions in Poland, two in Rumania and 
five to seven in Hungary. Including the East 
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German divisions, there are 65 satellite divisions 
but these are usually considered ‘“‘uncertain"’ in 
their reliability, in case of hostilities. Thus the 
military power at Soviet command in East Ger- 
many includes 315,000 Soviet troops and 15,000 
Soviet police, 75,000 East German troops and 
45,000 police, plus possibly another 50,000 air 
force personnel—a grand total of 500,000. 

On these terms, East-West military power in 
the two parts of Germany is about on a par. The 
big difference arises in terms of reserves. 

A peaceful settlement of the Algerian rebellion, 
for example, or a mounting crisis in Europe, 
would release 400,000 French combat troops 
from North Africa. The Turkish Army has an 
equivalent force, and U.S. and British reserves 
could presumably be redeployed to Europe if 
there were enough time to transport them. 

Soviet reserves, on the other hand, consist 
of 175 divisions, 136 of which are believed to 
be stationed in European Russia. 

Figures such as these provide, of course, only 
a faint idea of the actual military situation. 
Equipment, training, morale, support weapons 
available, and even the question of surprise and 
initiative—who strikes first—are all vital factors 
in weighing the military odds. So is the question 
whether the attack is nuclear or ‘‘conventional.” 

One of the most critical debates of the last 
few years, however, deals with an important by- 
product of this military question. Central to this 
debate is widespread concern that the mere 
presence of this massive confrontation of mili- 
tary power is, in itself, a dangerous threat to 
the peace. For this reason, a number of proposals 
have been made for “disengagement,” or a pull- 
ing back or thinning out of NATO and Warsaw 
Pact forces from Central Europe. Usually these 
proposals are linked with a ‘“‘neutralized’’ or 
“denuclearized” (atom-free) zone, or as a begin- 
ning step toward disarmament. 


a Cold war issues in Europe are deep-seated 
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One of the earliest versions of disengagement 
was suggested in 1952 by a German diplomat. 
Best-known recent versions (1957) are those of 
Polish Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki and George 
F. Kennan, former U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State for policy planning, and former ambassador 
to Moscow. In October 1959 Irish Minister of 


External Affairs Frank Aiken proposed in the UN 
a demilitarized united Germany and Eastern 
Europe, policed by UN forces, as a step toward 
disarmament, among other proposals. 

A detailed review of various proposals is im- 
Possible in this Fact Sheet. It is possible, how- 
ever, to summarize some of the pros and cons: 


DISENGAGEMENT 


1. The situation in Central Europe is explosive 
because of the concentration of NATO and com- 
munist forces. Accidental war could always break 
out—over Berlin or some border incident. There- 
fore, a mutual pullback of Allied and Soviet mili- 
tary forces would reduce these dangers. 


2. The situation in satellite East Europe is un- 
stable, as has been proved by the 1953 workers’ 
riots in East Germany and the 1956 upheaval in 
Poland and revolution in Hungary. If Eastern 
Europe is ever to win any independence from 
Moscow, it will do so only after Soviet troops are 
withdrawn. It might thus hasten liberation of the 
area if NATO agreed to pull back in exchange for 
a Soviet withdrawal from Eastern Europe. 


3. The Soviets will never permit German reunifi- 
cation unless united Germany is prohibited from 
joining NATO, and NATO troops are banned from 
German soil. A ‘‘package”’ agreement, therefore, 
might bring about German reunification in ex- 
change for neutralization and a mutual pull-back 
of NATO and Soviet forces. 


4. The Soviet Union and Eastern Europe have 
suffered in the past from German aggression, and 
are probably genuinely afraid of a unified, re- 
armed German state. A neutralized zone in Cen- 
tral Europe, including Germany, would thus 
contribute to a relaxation of cold war tensions. 


5. NATO is not really an effective barrier to Soviet 
aggression anyhow. At best it is a trip wire to 
give us some warning of aggression, and to trigger 
U.S. retaliatory forces into action. Thus we would 
lose very little by pulling NATO out of Central 
Europe but we might gain a great deal by getting 
Soviet troops out of Eastern Europe. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Which of the above sets of arguments do you 
favor? What do you believe are the most serious 
threats to the peace in Europe? The confronta- 
tion of NATO and Warsaw Pact troops in Central 
Europe? Possibility of communist aggression? 


1. The concentration of military power in Central 
Europe is not the cause of tensions, but the 
result of them. Moreover, mutual withdrawal 
would be strategically advantageous to the Soviet 
bloc, would upset the military balance, and might 
invite communist aggression. 


2. The Soviet armies are unlikely to pull back 
unless they are confident that local Communist 
governments (with the Red Army no more than 
500 miles.away) can stay in power. Furthermore, 
any rash of satellite revolts would only create 
new dangers and tensions, would probably lead 
to Soviet intervention in defiance of any dis- 
engagement agreement, and might thus trigger 
the very war we are trying to prevent. 


3. It is also Soviet policy that Germany can be 
reunified only through negotiations between the 
East and West German governments, with firm 
guarantees for the survival of East German com- 
munism. Under these circumstances ‘“‘reunifica- 
tion’’ would be a farce, and dangerous new ten- 
sions within confederated Germany would arise. 


4. This fear probably is genuine. But European 
democracies are equally justified in fearing a 
powerful Soviet state committed to communiza- 
tion of the world. It is pointless to insure against 
German aggression by dismantling Western de- 
fenses against communist aggression. 


5. NATO’s weaknesses can and should be cor- 
rected. A strong NATO could deter communist 
aggression with conventional arms. A weakened 
or withdrawn NATO might invite Russia to over- 
run Europe—and then the Red Army could not 
be dislodged unless the U.S. were willing to drop 
nuclear bombs on its conque¥ed NATO allies. 


Possibility of a technological break-through which 
would give the Soviet bloc decisive military 
superiority? Miscalculation by the Soviet bloc of 
Western power or intentions? Under what circum: 
stances, if any, would disengagement or denu- 
clearization contribute to the relaxation of ten- 
sions? As a follow-up to a genuine settlement of 
major political questions—such as free elections 
and a reunified Germany? Disarmament? 
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As you have seen in the previous section, 
opinion is deeply divided on the question of dis- 
engagement. This is true as long as the question 
is discussed by itself, apart from some disarma- 
ment package. 

Disarmament, on the other hand, at least as 
a declared objective, has the overwhelming sup- 
port of noncommunist and communist political 
leaders alike. A number of experts who are op- 
posed to disengagement without disarmament, 
would be very willing to see a thinning out of 
East-West military forces, or the banning of 
nuclear weapons, in some test area such as 
Central Europe, as long as this were part of a 
disarmament program with effective controls. 

A major reason why disarmament talks have 
made so little progress to date is, of course, the 
ir. ability of East and West to agree on what consti- 
tutes effective controls to insure against viola- 
tions of the agreement. 

Until there is an effective disarmament agree- 
ment, experts say, the U.S. and its allies must 
rely on strength to prevent war. Again, however, 
there are major disagreements among Western 
experts on the kind of military power and strategy 
to insure peace. You analyzed some of these 
arguments, pro and con, in Fact Sheet No. 1. In 
this section of this Fact Sheet you will see how 
these arguments apply to a particular case study 
in U.S. foreign policy—Europe. 

Wars are seldom accidental, historians say. 
The incident that triggers the first shot may be 
trivial, but the issues leading to war have almost 
always been building up over a period of time. 
Issues that could lead to war have been building 
up in Europe since 1945, many experts believe. 
The question, therefore, is two-fold: (a) how to 
deter an aggressor from attacking and (b) how to 
win, or at least not lose, even if the aggressor 
strikes. 

You recall that current U.S. military strategy 
is based on the principle of sword and shield 
forces. In Western Europe, NATO is the shield to 
deal with any local aggression within its power, 
and to warn of any major aggression that is be- 
yond its power. U.S. strategic forces operating 
from bases in the continental U.S. and from 
missile and air bases along the communist 
borders, are the sword force—capable of nuclear 
retaliation on the communist homeland. The fact 
that the U.S. has retaliatory power, it is assumed, 
will deter any communist aggression in Europe. 
But, some experts ask, what about winning the 
war if deterrence fails to work? Suppose, for 
example, the Red Army marches on Western 
Europe, suddenly and effectively overrunning 
NATO. Some analysts believe Red forces could 
reach the English Channel in six weeks or less, 
given the present state of NATO defenses. Cur- 
rent U.S. military strategy calls for a retaliatory 
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nuclear strike against the Soviet heartland. But, 
experts ask, what good will this do if the Red 
Army continues to push on to the Channel? 

The only question, in other words, is whether 
at some point in the future the Soviet Union 
might decide that the prize of Western Europe is 
worth risking a retaliatory strike, from the U.S., 
on the Soviet homeland. In fact, some students 
of the problem have raised the question, Would 
the U.S. really strike the Soviet Union if it knew 
(a) that it could not save Western Europe any- 
how, (b) that to strike the Soviet Union would 
only make certain a Soviet air and missile strike 
on the U.S., and (c) that the U.S. would suffer 
relatively far greater damage than the Soviet 
Union in the exchange of blows (because our 
targets are more concentrated, we have little in 
the way of civil defense protection, and we would 
have less time to evacuate our cities than would 
the aggressor who picks the time for the attack)? 

Any alternative to present U.S. military strat- 
egy, however, may cost more money and effort 
—to perhaps both the American and Western 
European taxpayer. It is for this reason that such 
a complex and technical question is now being 
widely debated by the American and European 
publics. What are the alternative strategies, and 


.can we afford the cost? 
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One widely read U.S. specialist on cold war 
strategy is Henry A. Kissinger of Harvard. He 
proposes two basic approaches to the problem: 

“1. An immediate strengthening of the U.S. 
over-all deterrent, with respect to its size, its 
mobility, and its dispersal; such a program is 
the prerequisite for all other measures; 2. a com- 
mon effort to devise a defense of Europe which 
does not have the aspect of suicide. While we 
require the capability for massive retaliation to 
prevent a Soviet surprise attack on the U.S., 
we should not rely on it as the sole deterrent 
to an attack on Europe, or the chief means of 
defense against Soviet aggression should deter- 
rence fail. 

“A defensive alliance which cannot protect 
the territory of its members without destroying 
them is inherently brittle. There is no reason why 
the U.S. and Western Europe, whose combined 
resources, human and material, still far exceed 
those of the U.S.S.R., cannot create an adequate 
force for a local defense of Europe. The obstacle 
is not capability, but lack of will.'’4 

Other critics of current NATO strategy have 
proposed various ways to meet the probiem.5 One 
proposal is to give NATO the tactical nuclear 
firepower that will outweigh Soviet manpower 
advantages. The chief objection raised against 
this proposal is that any wider use of nuclear 
weapons of any sort, even small tactical weapons, 
only increases the danger of turning any ‘‘small’’ 
war into an all-out thermonuclear holocaust. 

Another proposal is to encourage the major 
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NATO powers to build their own nuclear deter- 
rent capacity. Britain already has thermonuclear 
weapons and France is developing its nuclear 
capacity. Those who favor this approach say it 
would give NATO greater flexibility in meeting 
various possible military threats, and would give 
the European atomic powers greater ‘‘self-con- 
fidence’’ and more of a sense of participation 
in the mutual defense problem of the Allies. 
Some say also that this move would have a pro- 
found effect on the purely European balance of 
power simply because the Soviet Union is not 
likely, for its own security reasons, to allow its 
East European satellites to develop nuclear 
weapons. 

Critics of this proposal, on the other hand, 
say it might (a) weaken NATO by making the 
European atomic powers too independent in 
policy-making, (b) create U.S. public pressure for 
a withdrawal of U.S. forces from Europe, (c) in- 
crease the hazard of accidental war, (d) tempt a 
European atomic power to use its weapons for 
its own national objectives, (e) cause too much 
emphasis to be placed on retaliatory forces and 
not enough on conventional forces. 

Another major proposal for revising NATO 
(and U.S.) military strategy is to build up both 
retaliatory and conventional forces, to provide a 
“‘dual”’ flexibility. This would mean substantially 
greater Allied effort in the development of long- 
range missiles, missile submarines, and other 
sword weapons and forces. And it would involve 
substantially greater manpower, conventional 
armament, air transport and other shield weap- 
ons and forces. The chief objection to this pro- 
posal is budgetary—that neither the U.S. nor its 
allies can afford to divert such heavy resources 
into military channels. This cost factor is some- 
thing you will examine on the reverse of this 
Fact Sheet. 

Finally, there is the alternative of an effec- 
tively controlled disarmament program. This 
might begin in Central Europe, and gradually be 
extended throughout the world. But disarma- 
ment also creates its own problems—which may 
ultimately prove more difficult even than the 
complex problem of military power for peace. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Do you feel that the issues which divide Eu- 
rope do, in fact, create a serious threat to peace? 
Why or why not? Do cold war developments of 
the last 15 years suggest that the Soviet Union 
is likely to resort to war in Europe to win its 
objectives? Would it be more likely to do so if, 
in the next 10-15 years it gained an important 
advantage in relative military and economic 
power? On these terms, do you think the criti- 
cisms of current NATO strategy are sound? What 
alternatives to present strategy would you favor? 
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Atlantic partnership 


Two worid wars and a cold war have demon- 
strated that U.S. policy-makers, in the last anal- 
ysis, consider European security and stability to 
be vital to U.S. national interests. This view is 
not, of course, shared by all Americans. Nor 
have U.S. policies toward Europe always been 
consistent with this view. 

Between World Wars | and Il, for example, 
U.S. political and economic policies were fre- 
quently designed to insulate or isolate this 
country from European problems. In the depths 
of the Great Depression, U.S. high tariff policies 
and insistence on remaining on the gold stand- 
ard were efforts to protect the ‘‘self-contained”’ 
U.S. economy from ‘‘shocks and setbacks from 
abroad.” Even after World War II the U.S. 
seemed determined, in the first few months 
after V-E day, to leave Europe to its own re- 
sources. As noted earlier, U.S. troops were hast- 
ily withdrawn, without waiting for the peace 
treaties; and the abrupt cancellation of U.S. 
lend-lease placed a heavy burden on war-torn 
European finances. 

In periods of grave crisis in Europe, however, 
it has been U.S. policy to intervene on behalf 
of a secure and stable Europe. Economic dis- 
aster and the beginnings of the cold war were 
viewed by U.S. policy-makers as this kind of 
grave crisis. 

European economies had been shattered and 
mortgaged by nearly six years of war, 1939-45. 
In the postwar months, as communism was 
placed in power in Eastern Europe by Soviet 
occupation forces, Communist party activity in 
Western Europe was greatly intensified. Western 
European Communists were in a_ particularly 
favorable position because they had been im- 
placable enemies of Nazism and had distin- 
guished themselves in underground resistance 
movements. Many of the noncommunist prewar 
leaders, on the other hand, were in disrepute—for 
“appeasement,” ‘‘collaboration,"’ military poli- 
cies which had led to defeat, or for other reasons. 

It was clear on both sides of the Atlantic that 
Europe was in crisis, and that heroic steps were 
required if Western Europe, at least, were to 
rebuild itself within the framework of the open 
society, and free political and economic institu- 
tions. Basically, four steps were required: 

1. Economic recovery. 2. European coopera- 
tion and initiative. 3. Defensive measures against 
the spread of communism. 4. U.S. cooperation 
on behalf of the common cause. 

Immediately after the war, in December 1945, 
the U.S. extended a $4.4 billion, 5-year loan to 
Britain to help finance increased imports of food 
and raw materials (part of this was a cancella- 
tion of Britain's lend-lease debt). Soon after, 
Canada, Australia and South Africa followed with 
loans to Britain. 


Throughout 1946 former Prime Minister 
Churchill and other European statesmen were 
calling for European integration and unity—in 
political as well as economic affairs. 

In June 1947 U.S. Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall outlined the massive U.S. aid pro- 
gram which led to the formation of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation, and 
which invested nearly $13 billion in European 
recovery between 1948-51. The Marshall Plan, 
experts agree, was not only an historic depar- 
ture in U.S. peacetime foreign policy, it was also 
a revolutionary program in the entire history of 
international cooperation. 

In June 1948, a few months after the Com- 
munist coup in Czechoslovakia, U.S. Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg (R., Mich.) introduced the ‘Van- 
denberg Resolution” in the Senate, expressing 
U.S. readiness to enter into mutual defense al- 
liances with Canada and Western Europe. This 
step is also regarded as an historic shift in U.S. 
peacetime policies. It led to the creation of 
NATO in April 1949. 

Although early U.S. cooperation in economic 
recovery and mutual defense was essential, most 
experts agree that continuing European initia- 
tive has been equally critical. Such steps as the 
Schuman Plan (1952), which led to the creation 
of the European Community for Coal and Steel, 
the European Payments Union, the Common 
Market and Euratom, have all been essential 
tools in the construction of a new, healthy and 
powerful European economy. 


PROBLEMS OF PARTNERSHIP 


The four steps mentioned above have been 
taken together, in other words. Economic recov- 
ery and mutual defense have been the product 
of both European initiative and vast U.S. eco- 
nomic and military assistance. The perpetuation, 
and even expansion, of this partnership—in the 
North Atlantic community—remains a stated ob- 
jective of U.S. and Western European foreign 
policies. 

Differences of opinion remain, however — 
among the partner nations and within the U.S. 
—on how to implement this objective. 

Some of the fundamental questions are: How 
healthy is West Europe’s economy, and what is 
its relationship to the U.S. and world economy? 
In West Europe, what is the role of the West 
German economy, and what implications does 
this have for cold war competition with the 
Soviet bloc, and for such political issues as 
Berlin? And finally, what kinds of policies are 
called for—in the U.S. and in the North Atlantic 
community—for the best interests of all in the 
years ahead? The balance of this Fact Sheet 
deals with such questions. 
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Gaia the period 1947-57, through its own 
initiative and with U.S. assistance, Europe in- 
creased its industrial production by 90% and its 
agricultural output by 55%. During this same pe- 
riod, internal Western European trade expanded 
by 275%; foreign trade increased by 79%.’ 

Postwar European economic growth has, in 
fact, been much faster than U.S. economic 
growth — largely because of relatively greater 
European investment in expansion. Thus Eu- 
rope’s industrial output is now 39% above 1953, 
while U.S. output has climbed only 14% in the 
same period.* (U.S. aid to Europe had little or 
no effect on this, since aid was largely confined 
to military assistance during these years). 

Today the Western European economy is 
nearly double that of the Soviet Union and is 
approaching that of the U.S. In 1957, for exam- 
ple, the gross national product (GNP, or total 
value of all goods and services produced) of 
Western Europe was $397 billion—within 10% of 
the U.S. GNP of $440 billion. 

A recent State Department study uses relative 
GNP as an index of national economic power, 
and translates these figures into cold war terms 
—for 1957 and, on the basis of projections, for 
the year 1970 (at right). 


cooperation or 


“SIXES AND SEVENS” 


The core of European economic integration is 
the 6-nation Common Market and related insti- 
tutions and agencies (summarized below). The 
7-nation European Free Trade Assn. (also sum- 
marized below) is in some senses a rival eco- 
nomic bloc within Europe. Initially Britain and 
other nations outside the Common Market had 
hoped to enjoy some of the trading benefits 
which Common Market nations are planning for 
each other, but without joining the Market 
(Britain, for example, must consider its Com- 
monwealth trading arrangements). Negotiations 
between the Six and the Seven were unsuccess- 
ful, however, and the Seven have formed their 
own trading association. At the moment experts 
see no serious economic consequences in the 
existence of the two groups. Fear that the po- 
litical consequences of this division might be 
serious was alleviated, in part, by a strong 
British statement in mid-Nov., 1959 that the 
U.K. intended to identify closely with the eco- 
nomic unity of Western Europe. 


The Six: (Belgium, France, 
Netherlands, Luxemburg) 


Germany, Italy, 


new Europe 


WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF GNP—1957 and 19709 
Gross national product 


Total amount (Billions of 


Country or region 1957 U.S. dollars) Percent of world total 
Noncommunist: 1957 1970 1957 1970 
United States 440 733 32.6 29 
Canada 32 53 2.4 2 
West Europe 397 796 29.5 31 
Japan 28 58 2.1 
India (a)50 1.9 
Other 139 (a)250 10.3 10 
Total 1,063 1,940 78.8 76 
Communist: 
U.S.S.R. 175 397 13.0 15 
European satellites 70 159 5.2 6 
China 40 (a)75 3.0 3 
Asian satellites 1 (a) 2 
Total 286 633 21.2 24 


World Total 1,349 2,573 100.0 100 


(a) Orders of magnitude only. 
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German elevated railway 


Foreign Office, Bonn 


According to these projections, Western Eu- 
rope (which also has and will have a larger 
population than the U.S.) will be outproducing 
the U.S. by 1970, and will account for 31% of 
the world’s productivity in that year. Even if the 
U.S.S.R. achieves its announced goals for 1970, 
Western Europe’s economy will still be double 
that of Russia, according to this study. 

Some economists question projections that 
are as optimistic as this. They say that the 544% 
average annual rate of growth which these fig- 
ures imply cannot be maintained over a long 
period of time. They point out the U.S. rate of 
growth is well below this figure, and that lower 
investment in economic growth is only natural 
as incomes and consumption rise in a ‘‘mature”’ 
society. Many of these same economists fre- 
quently discount Soviet growth projections for 
the same or similar reasons. 

On the other hand, other economists say that 
Western Europe may very well continue to grow 
faster than the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. because 
the “‘new’’ Europe is actually a much ‘“‘newer”’ 
economy than either the U.S. or Russia—it is 
still undergoing profound changes in its tradi- 
tional patterns, in outlook, in scope of markets, 
in integration of economies, and in ways of do- 


Scene of industrial West Germany near Essen _ 


ing business. This ferment is a natural stimulus 
to continued rapid growth, they say.!® 


BALANCE OF ECONOMIC POWER 


In terms of long-range competition between 
democratic and communist societies, therefore, 
Western Europe is obviously a key factor. In fact, 
a number of observers are concerned that an 
independently powerful Western Europe may one 
day become a ‘‘third force” in cold war compe- 
tition—a bloc of nations able and willing to make 
its own terms with East and West. 

And, experts say, there is one other important 
aspect to the Western European complex—West 
Germany's place. It is essential to understand 
this problem, the experts warn, in order to un- 
derstand and deal effectively with such ques- 
tions as Berlin, German reunification and the 
cold war “neutralization” of Central Europe. 

The following graph'' uses three industrial fac- 
tors—coal, steel and electricity—to dramatize the 
tremendous importance of West German indus- 
try to Western Europe (and, conversely, what 
the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe would gain if 
West Germany’s productivity were added to the 
communist side of the ledger): 
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i Houses of Parliament on River Thames, London _ 


STEEL (million metric tons produced 1957) 


° W. Germany E. Germany 3 


Soviet & Satellites E. Germany W. Ger 
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ELECTRICITY (Billion kilowatt hours produced 1957) 
W. Germany 


E. Germany 


Soviet & Satellites E. Germany W. 


Bars show the effect on balance of strength in Europe 
if a re-unified Germany were added to either side. 


Source: Mew York Times 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1. Fire in the Ashes by Theodore H. White, Wm. Sloane Assoc. N. Y. 
1953. 2. Handbook on Arms Control and Related Problems in Europe, 
excerpts and summaries of official and unofficial proposals. Sub- 
committee on Disarmament, U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. Washington. 1959. 3. Handbook, op. cit. 4. ‘‘As Urgent as 
the Moscow Threat,” New York Times ine, Mar. 8, 1959. 
5. ‘Western Europe,” study prepared by the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania, for U.S. Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Oct. 1959. 6. Crisis of the Old Order, by Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr., Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1957. 7. ‘The U.S. 
and the European Common Market” John A. Birch. Department of 
State Bulletin, July 20, 1959. 8. New Y mes ‘‘News of t 

Week in Review,’’ Nov. 15, 1959. 9. Source: “The U.S. Economy and 
the Mutual Security Program,’’ Department of State, Washington, 


AID AWOWESTERN EUROPEAN RECOVERY? 


West Germany's economic importance to West- 
ern Europe’s ‘‘new’’ economy, experts say, is 
critical; furthermore, this fact is critically im- 
portant to current discussions and negotiations 
related to (a) any ‘“‘retreat”’ the Allies may make 
from West Berlin; (b) reunification of Germany 
on any terms which might require a severing of 
West Germany's ties with the European Common 
Market; or (c) any ‘‘neutralization’’ or ‘‘disen- 
gagement” program for Germany which, also, 
might interfere with West Germany’s ties to 
Western Europe. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


How important, in your opinion, is the Atlantic 
community to U.S. national interests? Is it (as 
some say) America’s No. 1 foreign policy prob- 
lem? Is there a mutual responsibility to ‘“‘make 
the partnership work’’? Would you favor carrying 
the partnership even further—closer economic 
and political cooperation? Political integration? 
Are there dangers to U.S. national interest in 
an independently powerful Europe? What kind of 
dangers? What factors might lead to divisions in 
the Atlantic community? To closer cooperation? 
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FOOTNOTES 


D. C., April 1959. The 1970 projections are by the Corporation for 
Economic and Industrial Research, Inc. 10. ‘Worldwide and Domes- 
tic Economic Problems and Their Impact on the Foreign Policy of 
the U.S.,” The Corporation for Economic and Industrial Research, 
Inc. A study prepared for the U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 1959. 11. Source: New Yerk Times, Jan. 18, 1959. 12. 
Source: “Third Interim Report,’ President’s Committee to Study 
the U.S. Military Assistance Program (Draper Committee), July 1959. 
13. New York Times, Nov. 15, 1959. 14. Mutual Security Program, 
1960. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1959. 15. Hear- 
ing on the Mutual Security Act of 1959. House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, April 16-20, 1959. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1959. 16. UN, Directory of Internationai Trade, N. Y. 1958. 
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European economic recovery has been a major 
postwar foreign policy objective of the U.S. That 
recovery is now an accomplished fact. Or as 
some experts put it, recovery has progressed to 
the point where Western Europe is almost an 
economic rival of the U.S.—in total productivity, 
if not in per capita production (if population 
figures are taken into account, per capita pro- 
duction in Western Europe is only $830 per year; 
U.S. per capita output is $2,570 per year).'® 

Two new questions now being raised in regard 
to U.S. and European policies, to take account 
of these facts, are: 

1. Should Europe pay a larger share of the free 
world defense effort? 2. Should Europe contribute 
more toward economic growth in the underde- 
veloped areas? 

U.S. government aid to Europe now consists 
primarily of military aid. For the fiscal year 
1960 the Administration requested, for example, 
$477,000,000 in military assistance to Western 
Europe (including Spain, but excluding Greece 
and Turkey). This figure compares with Admin- 
istration requests of $567,000,000 for the Far 
East and $476,500,000 for the Near East, South 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Worldwide, the postwar Military Assistance 
Program has cost the U.S. about $22 billion 
through 1958. U.S. allies, on the other hand, 
have spent $141 billion for defense during the 
same period. In NATO, for example, the U.S. 
contributed about $14.6 billion through 1958, 


while our NATO allies spent over $100 billion.'4 © 


On the basis of these figures it is sometimes 
argued that Europe is already carrying a fair 
share of the defense burden. But financial ex- 
perts point out that Western Europe now enjoys 
a favorable balance of payments position while 
the U.S. is running a deficit — $3.4 billion in 
1958. In addition, if defense expenditures are 
measured in terms of percentage of GNP (total 
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uses of prosperity 


productivity), Western Europe is carrying only 
half the burden of the U.S. In 1958, for example, 
Western Europe spent only 4.8% of its GNP on 
defense, the U.S. 10.9%.'5 

On these terms a number of experts are now 
urging Western Europe to contribute a greater 
share of its productivity to mutual defense. This 
point of view has become particularly important 
in the light of arguments for a larger and more 
“flexible’’ NATO force in Europe (Section 4 of 
this Fact Sheet). 

Western Europe depends much more on the 
underdeveloped world, as a raw materials source 
and market, than it does on the U.S. In 1957, 
for example, Western Europe exported $6 billion 
in goods to Asia, Africa, Latin America and 
Oceania, and only a little over $1.5 billion to the 
U.S. That same year it bought over $8 billion 
from the underdeveloped world, and a little less 
than half that from the U.S.'6 

This is one of the obvious reasons, experts 
say, why economic growth in the underdeveloped 
world is vitally important to Europe's own pros- 
perity. In addition, the gap between the rise in 
living standards in the Western worid and the 
underdeveloped worid, despite all present eco- 
nomic aid programs, is not becoming narrower, 
but is increasing. 

In recent years loans and grants of all free 
world nations, for economic and technical assist- 
ance, have averaged about $2 billion a year. 
Somewhat more than half of this capital has 
been supplied by the U.S., with France and 
Britain supplying most of the rest. West Germany 
and Japan have only recently entered the foreign 
aid picture, but their contributions are mounting. 

It is estimated that Western Europe’s capacity 
for foreign aid grants and loans may double or 
triple in the next 10 years. Experts are thus 
urging greater European aid, and closer U.S.- 
European coordination of aid programs. 
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Community set up under the Treaty of Rome, 
1957. Effective 1959, when first internal tariff 
cuts (10%) were made. 

e Common Market (i.e., one without customs 
barriers between its members) to be estab- 
lished progressively over 12-15 years (i.e., by 
1970-73). 

e At end of that time a common tariff will be 
established against goods from outside the 
Market. 

©@ Quota restrictions on trade within the Market 
to be abolished over the transitional period. 

@ Special institutions will be set up to foster the 
integration of the six economies in a number 
of related fields. 


The Seven: (Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, 

Sweden, Switzerland, Britain) 

@ Preliminary plans for joining in the European 
Free Trade Association agreed at Stockholm 
(summer 1959), following failure of negotia- 
tions for association with the Six. 

e European Free Trade Area to be established 
progressively over 10 years by cutting tariffs 
20% by July ist, 1960, and by 10% in each 
of the years 1962 to 1970. 

@ There will be no common external tariff 
against outside countries. 

@ Quota restrictions on trade within the Asso- 
ciation to be abolished over the transitional 
period. 

@ The institutions will be designed to meet the 
requirements of smooth administration of 
the trade system and to ensure cooperation 
between the members. They will be as simple 
as possible. 


From this brief review it should be clear that 
Europe and its problems have an important 
bearing on every phase of U.S. foreign policy— 
cold war negotiations, military strategy, foreign 
economic policies, world trade, aid to underde- 
veloped lands, etc. This, at any rate, is the view 
of most experts and of the policy-makers now in 
charge of over-all U.S. foreign policies. It is also 
the view of leading Western European statesmen. 

One of the fundamental reasons for this atti- 
tude (as pointed out in the first panel of this 
Fact Sheet) is the common cultural heritage 
which the U.S. shares with Western Europe, and 
with other nations in the world which have also 
built their cultural and political institutions on 
Western European humanism. Such principles 
as political and economic freedom, freedom of 
conscience, natura! rights of man, equality of 
opportunity, and dignity of the individual were 
developed and refined through the centuries in 
Western Europe and its daughter civilizations in 
the New World and elsewhere. 

However imperfectly these ideals have been 
realized—in Europe or North America—they still 
represent a strong cultural bond and source of 
common loyalty in the minds of leading Euro- 
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U.S. and divided Europe 


peans and North Americans. 

Yet there are practical reasons as well, experts 
say, for the U.S. to treat Western Europe as a 
necessary partner in global U.S. foreign policy. 

Western Europe's economic and military power, 
as well as its geographical position, are critical 
factors in cold war strategy. Without a powerful' 
and economically healthy Western Europe, the 
democratic cause is at a distinct disadvantage 
in its competition with communism — whether 
that competition be peaceful or military, author- 
ities claim. 

Furthermore, U.S. objectives in the underde- 
veloped areas of the world depend in part on 
what Western Europe does or does not do in those 
same areas. If the African colonies of these 
European nations do not win their independence 
soon enough, or if the economic problems of 
these backward areas are not dealt with rapidly 
and effectively, experts say, the U.S. and Europe 
may both be blamed. 

Finally, the health of the U.S. economy de- 
pends in part on our trade relations with Europe 
—our best and most important market and source 
of imports. 

For all these reasons, therefore, U.S. policies 
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toward Europe are as important as they are com- 


plicated. Some of the priority problems (and the - 


dilemmas they pose) are the following: 


POLITICAL — Can the NATO alliance agree on 
common policies and strategies to deal with the 
European communist bloc on such issues as 
Berlin, German reunification, relaxation of ten- 
sions in Central Europe, etc.? In other words, 
can an alliance of sovereign, democratic nations 
negotiate effectively with the Soviet Union and 
its satellites? If so, do you believe closer U.S.- 
British-French consultation on policy is necessary 
as President de Gaulle has proposed? What dan- 
gers may arise should Europe develop into an 
independent ‘‘third force’’ in world affairs? If not, 
should the character of NATO be changed and 
broadened, as proposed by former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson and others, into a more 
effective political and economic organization? Or 
is it now time for the Atlantic community to 
become a fully integrated, federal, political and 
economic union? 


MILITARY — What kind of joint NATO strategy is 
called for in the present European situation? And 


what kind of sharing of the burden among the 
Allies? What should Allied policy be on disarma- 
ment, disengagement, deterrence, use of conven- 
tional weapons and force? 


ECONOMIC — What measures are necessary to 
insure continued Allied economic superiority in 
the cold war competition—or is this an important 
objective? What should the U.S. do to insure that 
regional economic groupings such as Common 
Market and the Free Trade Assn. do not discrimi- 
nate against U.S. exports? How much of the job 
of promoting economic growth in the underde- 
veloped areas is a joint responsibility of the in- 
dustrialized democracies, especially the North 
Atlantic community? What joint steps are possible? 

Obviously some of these questions are too 
complicated to be dealt with in this discussion. 
Many of these problems will continue to rise in 
future Fact Sheets. (The U.S., for example, differs 
with European colonial powers in some cases on 
the question of independence for colonial terri- 
tories.) At this point, however, it is important to 
focus on basic U.S. policies toward divided Eu- 
rope—East and West. These are the policy ques- 
tions raised in the Opinion Ballot to the right. 
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Alliance Policy in the Cold War edited by Arnold Wolfers. Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 1959. 314 pp. $6.00. Essays on the 
relationships of the United States to its allies. 


America’s Stake in Western Europe by Harold C. Deutsch. Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, II. 1959. 67 pp. 65¢. Analysis of the 
changing nature of Western Europe, the steps being taken toward 
political and economic unity and the role of NATO. 


The European Common Market and its Meaning to the United States. 
Committee for Economic Development, N. Y. May, 1959. 152 pp. $2.00. 
Urges that the U.S. take the lead in reducing world tariff barriers 
in order to discourage trade discrimination by the new market. 


European Integration edited by C. Grove Haines. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, Baltimore, Md. 1957. 310 pp. $5.00. A series of essays 
on various aspects of European integration. 


Germany and Freedom: A Personal Appraisal by J. B. Conant. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1958. 117 pp. $3.00. The former 
U.S. Ambassador to West Germany discusses its postwar revival and 
prospects for democracy. 


in 1960? Following are some of the a 
Check all actions you would support. 


1. POLITICAL 
a. (1 No change in present policies. 


b. [9 Actively encourage further political and 
economic integration in Western Europe. 


- [ Consult regularly with NATO Allies on de- 
velopment of common policies and strate- 
gies. 


. ( Consult with NATO Allies before adopting 
or announcing important shifts in U.S. 
policies. 


(0 Support Atlantic Congress (1959) proposal 
to call a 1960 conference of leading citi- 
zens from both sides of the Atlantic, to 
discuss and recommend steps for greater 
unity in the Atlantic community. 


. 


0 Expand cultural, political and economic co- 
operation under NATO. 


. MILITARY 
a. 1 No change in present policies. 


b. (1 Urge expansion of NATO forces to deal 
with any scale of local war. 


‘c. 1) Urge greater military contribution from our 
NATO Allies. 


d. (2 Improve U.S. capacity for all-out nuclear 
retaliation. 


e. (1 Improve NATO's capacity (in Europe) for 
all-out nuclear retaliation. 

Photos by: British Info. Services, French Embassy Press & Info. Division, 

German Tourist Info. Office, United Nations, U.S. Government 


What changes, if any, would you recommend for U.S. policy in Europe 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


The llusion of Disengagement by Dean Acheson. Foreign Affairs, 
April, 1958. 371-382 pp. $1.50. States the case against the Kennan 
thesis of disengagement in Western Europe. 

NATO and the European Union Mevement by M. Margaret Ball. 
Praeger, N.Y. 1959. 486 pp. $8.10. Studies of the evolution of 
regional organizations in Western Europe. 

NATO and the Future ef Europe by Ben T. Moore. Harper, N. Y. 1958. 
263 pp. $4.50. Study of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Russia, the Atom and the West by George F. Kennan. Harper, N. Y. 
1958. 116 pp. $2.50. A critical analysis of United States policy; 
proposes ‘‘disengagement’’ of American and Russian forces in Europe. 
The Soviet Note on Berlin: An Analysis. U.S. Department of State 
Publication 6757. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
January, 1959. 53 pp. 25¢. Challenges the Soviet account of past 
— with Germany and corrects the Soviet note of November 


West Germany , Kohn. Foreign Policy Association, N. Y. 
Headline Series, September, 1958. 64 pp. 35¢. An appraisal of post- 
war political and economic developments in West Germany. 
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Iternatives now being discussed. 


00 Strengthen U.S. troop complement in 
Europe. 


g- 0 Reduce U.S. troop complement in Europe. 


h. [j Cooperate and share with NATO Allies in ad- 
vanced technology, such as nuclear weap- 
ons, missiles, outer space research, etc. 


i. [ Other, or comment:.................. 


3. COLD WAR 


a. 01 Negotiate a new status for Berlin, accept- 
able to both sides. 


b. [ Accept no fundamental change in Berlin's 
status as an Allied-defended democratic 
enclave. 


(0 Refuse to negotiate on Berlin except in 
terms of German reunification. 


. Accept neutralization and demilitarization 
of an East German-West German confede- 
ration. 


e. [ Continue to insist on free elections as the 
only basis for German reunification. 


f. [— Press for disengagement only as part of a 
disarmament agreement. 


g- CO In U.S. negotiations with Russia, make no 
commitments without NATO consultation. 
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Red China 
on the march= 
what U.S. action? 
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The world’s oldest civilization, now its 
most populous nation, has been building 


communism for over 10 years. What are the roots of communist 


China’s power? What progress is Chinese communism making, 


and what problems does it face? 


The Chinese nation, second in area only to the 
Soviet Union, has the longest continuous history 
of any society on earth. Alternately divided and 
weak or united and strong, China has for 4,000 
years been a rich and varied civilization. 

Before Christ, China was linked by silk cara- 
vans to the Roman Empire. Under the Mongol 
conqueror, Jenghiz Khan (1155?-1227), China’s 
influence was carried by force of arms through- 
out Central Asia to Afghanistan, Persia and south- 
ern Russia. (His grandson, Kublai Khan, was 
friend and host to the Venetian traveler, Marco 
Polo.) Throughout its troubled history the pattern 
of Chinese society has alternated between pe- 
riods of strong, central government, under an 
imperial bureaucracy, and periods of near anar- 
chy and political stagnation. 

Shang, Chou, Han, T'ang, Sung,. Ming and 
Manchu (or Ch’ing) dynasties rose and fell in 
the centuries that led finally to the abdication of 
the last emperor in 1912. The transitions were 
punctuated with barbarian invasions, civil wars, 
the collapse of central authority into the hands 
of rival warlords, and anarchy. 

Yet, in spite of these upheavals, a distinctive 
Chinese culture, with Confucianism at its heart, 
pervaded the area for 2,500 years. This moral 
and religious system is named after the near- 
legendary figure K’ung Fu-tse (Confucius, ca. 
551-479 B.C.). In its original form Confucianism 
was entirely a system of ethical precepts for the 
management of society. It holds that man is 
bound to his fellow creatures by a bond of sym- 
pathy—between sovereign and minister, husband 
and wife, father and son, friend and friend, elder 
and younger brother. The Chinese concept of the 
family is deeply rooted in Confucian ethical prin- 
ciples. 

These relations will function smoothly, accord- 
ing to Confucian tradition, through a strict sys- 
tem of etiquette, ritual and correct conduct. 
Buddhism, Taoism, and even Islam and Chris- 
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tianity had varying degrees of influence on Chi- 
nese life. Between the 3rd and 7th centuries, in 
fact, the religious aspects of Confucianism nearly 
died out. It was revived, however, as the state 
religion under the T’ang dynasty (618-906) and 
continued to dominate Chinese life till recently. 

In its highest form, Confucianism nourished a 
brilliant and inventive ruling class which placed 
a premium on intelligence and high moral char- 
acter, revered the scholar, and sought to build an 
ideal society — the union of mankind in a ‘‘great 
commonwealth” under ethical rule. This was the 
China that invented the novel (including the de- 
tective story), and gave the world a rich art and 
drama, printing, paper, the compass, wheel- 
barrow, and rudiments of scientific agriculture. 

In its later forms, Confucianism embodied an- 
cestor worship, a reverence for the status quo, 
and thus a resistance to change. Taoism intro- 
duced a rich assortment of gods and demigods. 
This was the China that Western powers opened 
to world commerce in the 19th century —a 
disunited, poverty-stricken, illiterate and abused 
population saddied with a weak and corrupt im- 
perial government; a nation that ignored the in- 
dustrial revolution and held itself aloof from a 
world it considered “‘barbaric.” 
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Politically and culturally China reached one of 
the lowest ebbs in its history in the mid-19th cen- 
tury. The Manchu dynasty was weak and corrupt. 
Confucianism was in decay. Culture was ingrown. 
Commerce was stagnant. 

The British East India Co. and other Western 
traders were allowed only limited trading priv- 
ileges in Chinese ports. In 1841, when China 
tried to prohibit the import of British opium, 
Britain launched the successful “Opium War,” 
defeated the poorly armed Chinese forces, won 
new port concessions, acquired Hong Kong and 
won the right to try British citizens in British 
courts on Chinese soil. Thus began the foreign 
“‘occupation’”’ of key Chinese areas. France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and later Japan and the U. S. also 
gained special privileges on Chinese territory. 

In 1899-1901 U.S. policy toward China was 
formulated in the “open door’’ policy — that all 
nations should have equal access to China’s 
trade, instead of seeking separate and special 
zones of influence. Ultimately this policy pre- 
vailed and, in the opinion of some scholars, may 
have saved China from complete conquest and 
dismemberment by the Western powers. The last 
extraterritorial privileges which the U. S. and Brit- 
ain enjoyed in China were given up voluntarily 
in 1943. 

Imperial China’s last desperate effort to rid the 
country of hated foreigners was the Boxer Rebel- 
lion re A military society called the Boxers, 

. with the encourage- 
ment of the Empress 
Tz'u Hsi, laid siege to 
foreign legations 
and terrorized West- 
ern missionaries. 
The siege was lifted 
by a composite force 
of British, French, 
German, Japanese, 
Russian and U. S. 
troops; and China 
was forced to pay an 
indemnity (part of the 
U. S. share was later 
used for scholarships 
to Chinese students). 

The Chinese revolution in 1911, under leader- 
ship of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, brought about the fall 
of the Manchus and the abdication, the following 
year, of the emperor. 

Although the aim of the revolution was a re- 
public, neither democracy nor real national unity 
was achieved in the decades that followed. Dem- 
ocratic institutions and procedures existed only 
on paper. Competing warlords and would-be em- 
perors kept the republic in chaos and civil war. 

China came closer to unity in 1927-28 when 
Chiang Kai-shek gained military control over sev- 
eral provinces and set up a Nationalist govern- 
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ment in Nanking. Chiang had assumed Dr. Sun’s 
mantle as leader of the Kuomintang or Nation- 
alist party, although other senior party leaders 
disputed his leadership, and various provincial 
military leaders resisted his authority. The gov- 
ernment won foreign recognition however, and 
instituted some democratic reforms. The Com- 
munists, meanwhile, had been expelled from the 
Kuomintang, and rallied under Mao’s leader- 
ship in Kiangsi province. Intermittent civil war 
between Kuomintang and Communist forces 
began. 

In 1931 Japan took advantage of the power 
struggle in China and, after manufacturing a 
pretext, occupied Manchuria and set up a puppet 
government under the former boy-emperor of 
China. Japanese armies later moved south into 
China proper in a prolonged war of conquest 
which ended only with Japan’s defeat in 1945 by 
the Allies. 

The Japanese invasion brought about a truce 
in 1937 between Chiang and the Chinese Com- 
munist forces under Mao Tse-tung. This uneasy 
alliance of the ‘‘Anti-Japanese National United 
Front,”” as the Communists called it, continued 
throughout World War II. The Communist army 
was reorganized as a government army, nomi- 
nally under Chiang’s command. The Communist 
party's program of land confiscation, and its 
plans for a Soviet Republic in Shensi province 
were halted temporarily. The ‘‘national”’ job, pre- 
sumably, was to defeat Japan. 

In effect, however, the war with Japan strength- 
ened, rather than weakened, communist influence 
and power in China. Communist armies under 
Gen. Chu Teh (former warlord and now among 
the top five or six in the Chinese Communist 
hierarchy) used the truce to build their own mili- 
tary strength, and to extend the areas under com- 
munist control. Between 1937 and 1945 the Red 
Army grew from 80,000 to over a million, and 
communist occupied territories included about 
one-fifth the nation’s total population. 

At the moment of Japan's surrender in 1945, 
Mao defied Chiang’s orders and rushed Red 
forces into Japanese held areas, where they were 
frequently able to confiscate surrendered Japa- 
nese arms. Later, when Russian troops withdrew, 
they abandoned some Japanese arms dumps 
which the Red Chinese later appropriated. At 
the same time that the U.S.S.R. provided this 
indirect aid to Mao, it maintained strictly correct 
relations with the Chiang regime. 

The battle to the finish between Communist 
and Nationalist armies began in 1946. The Na- 
tionalists, as allies of the Western powers, had re- 
ceived ‘“‘lend-lease’’ and other assistance. But 
the Red forces proved to be militarily superior 
and, by the end of 1949, had driven Chiang and 
the remnants of his armies to the island of 
Taiwan (Formosa). 
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China’s communism 


Communism found some of its early sup- 
porters among Chinese intellectuals, many of 
whom were discouraged by China’s disunity, gov- 
ernment corruption, continued foreign ‘‘occupa- 
tion,”’ and the appalling living conditions of Chi- 
nese peasants and city dwellers. Mao Tse-tung, 
former Red Chinese chief of state and still party 
chairman and “great leader,’’ was among these 
intellectuals. 

Chinese communism remained academic or 
theoretical until Moscow set up the Comintern 
(in 1919) to further the ‘‘world revolution.”” With 
Comintern help a Chinese Communist party was 
organized in July 1921. With Comintern approval 
the party allied itself with the Kuomintang, under 
Chiang’s leadership in 1924. 

Original Communist strategy called for, ulti- 
mately, a revolutionary takeover from within the 
Nationalist government. This was consistent with 
Marxist doctrine that the revolution must be 
based on the ‘‘workers’’ rather than on the 
“‘peasants.”” The workers, of course, were con- 
centrated in the cities, where Nationalist power 
was later centered. 

The split between the Communists and the 
Kuomintang took place in 1927. The Nationalists 
retained control over the principal cities, while 
the Communists were forced to build their power 
on the peasants, in remote rural areas. Thus one 
basic program of the Communists became “‘agra- 
rian reform.”’ It was this unusual feature of 
Chinese communism which led many noncom- 
munist observers to think of Mao and his fol- 
lowers as primarily agrarian reformers. 


CHINA’S COMMUNIST GOVERNMENT 


The new China is a totalitarian state ruled by 
a Communist party 13 million strong. In the 
words of party chairman Mao, “‘All the experience 
of the Chinese people, accumulated through the 
course of successive decades, tell us to carry 
out a people’s democratic dictatorship. 

“This means that the reactionaries must be 
deprived of the right to voice their opinions; only 
the people have that right. Who are the ‘people’? 
At the present stage in China they are the work- 
ing class, the peasantry, the petty bourgeoisie 
and the national bourgeoisie .. . 

“Our present task is to strengthen the peo- 
ple’s state apparatus — meaning principally the 
people’s army, the people’s police and the peo- 
ple’s courts — thereby safeguarding national de- 
fense and protecting the people’s interests. Given 
these conditions, China, under the leadership of 
the working class and the Communist party, can 
develop steadily from an agricultural country into 
an industrial country and from a new democracy 
into a socialist and, eventually, communist so- 
ciety, eliminating classes and realizing universal 
harmony.” 


As in the Soviet Union, the Communist party 
is strictly organized, insisting on a rigid disci- 
pline, and is governed by the principle of ‘‘demo- 
cratic centralism,’’ or ‘“‘democracy under central- 
ized guidance’ — that is, absolute contro! from 
the top. The party (according to its constitution) 
“requires all its members to place the party's 
interests above their personal interests . . . in 
order to build China into a great, mighty, pros- 
perous and advanced socialist state, and on this 
basis to advance towards the achievement of the 
loftiest ideal of mankind — communism." 

In every commune, village or city there are 
“cells” of party members. Through various dis- 
trict and committee levels down to the cells, the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
China is able to manipulate all the instruments of 
control over the masses—agitation, propaganda, 
privilege or status, coercion, political and social 
control, police power — all under central party 
supervision. As a result, according to one study, 
China ‘‘has been stampeded and cajoled, coerced 
and persuaded with single-mindedness of pur- 
pose into a social and intellectual conformity that 
few observers of earlier Chinese ways would have 
believed possible. While there are indications of 
discontent, this unprecedented transition took 
place in less than a decade and, so far at least, 
without major overt resistance.’’! 

In spite of absolute Communist party control 
over Chinese life, other minor political parties 
continue to exist and participate in government. 
“We have no reason not to cooperate with non- 
Communist political parties, social groups, or in- 
dividuals who are willing to cooperate,’’ Mao has 
said. By this device the Communist leaders have 
“purchased”’ the cooperation, skills and experi- 
ence of noncommunists on behalf of building a 
communist society. The terms of cooperation, of 
course, are laid down by the Communists. 

Finally, in the international field, Chinese com- 
munism (by its constitution) ‘“‘takes Marxism- 
Leninism as its guide to action’’ and ‘‘endeavors 
to develop and strengthen China’s friendship 
with all other countries in the camp of peace, 
democracy and socialism . . . [and] supports the 
struggle of the Communist, progressive and la- 
boring people of the whole world for the progress 
of mankind . . . Workers of the world, unite!’ 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


What factors in China’s past history may have 
paved the way for communism? How? Is it at all 
important that Chinese communism took power 
somewhat differently from Russian communism 
(Fact Sheet No. 1)? Does this necessarily pro- 
duce a ‘‘different’’ Chinese communism? Different 
global objectives? Why or why not? 
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China is a nation of 650 million people, 
growing at the rate of 13 million a year. 


It is rich in scarcely tapped resources. How is it transforming its 


economy from an agricultural to an industrialized base? What 


will a powerful, modern China mean to world Communism? 


“great leap 


Chinese Communist party policy is to ‘‘trans- 
form China from an agricultural into an industrial 
nation . . . in which 70% of the gross output will 
come from industry, and 60% of industrial out- 
put, from heavy industry’’ and to accomplish the 
work of ‘‘20 years in one day.’’” 

When they took power in 1949 the Commu- 
nists had very little to start with in the way of 
modern industry, power, transport or natural re- 
sources development. The population was over- 
whelmingly illiterate, and four-fifths were engaged 
in agriculture. Foreign built railroads were de- 
signed largely to serve concentrations of West- 
ern and Japanese owned industry, or raw materi- 
als sources for that industry, rather than to serve 
nationwide economic development. Industry, in 
turn, was concentrated in the Yangtse Valley and 
Shanghai, other port cities, North China, and 
Manchuria (following Japanese development). 

Much of the coastal industrial area was rav- 
aged either in the war with Japan or in the civil 
war. Many Japanese plants in Manchuria, on the 
other hand, were dismantled and hauled away 
by the Russians as war booty in 1945. 

The period 1949-52, therefore, was one of 
“restoration’’ of prewar productive capacity. 
Stringent fiscal and financial reforms brought a 
halt to inflation. Heavy investments were under- 
taken to restore and improve rail transport, and 
to reconstruct war-damaged, dismantled or looted 
factories. Great efforts were also made to renew 
domestic trade. Simultaneously a violent redis- 
tribution of land was undertaken under the ‘‘agra- 
rian reform’’ program. All these steps, of course, 
required and were accompanied by progressively 
firmer political control over all aspects of life. 

By 1952, in spite of the economic drain im- 
posed by the Korean War (1950-53), Peiping 
claimed that production of 33 major items had 
risen 26% above prewar peak levels. Outside 
experts severely discount the statistics, particu- 
larly after Peiping admitted many ‘“‘errors’’ in 
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1958 data, but all agree nevertheless that re- 
markable if painful economic progress was made. 


THE FIVE YEAR PLANS 


By 1953 China was ready to launch its first 
Five Year Plan, a massive industrialization effort, 
based on the Soviet model, and calling for great 
public sacrifices since the ‘‘small betterment of 
today must be subordinated to the big better- 
ment of tomorrow.” 

Details of the plan were not revealed until mid- 
1955. It was apparent very early, however, that 
substantial loans (not grants) from the U.S.S.R. 
were a vital part of the planned progress. 

At the completion of the plan Peiping claimed 
a 60% increase in the combined output of in- 
dustry and agriculture over the five years. Non- 
communist economists of the period estimated 
China’s over-all economic growth rate at 7-8% 
a year under the plan — about double India’s 
growth rate for a similar period. Again, however, 
recent official admissions raise doubts about all 
previous data. Room must be left for a con- 
siderable margin of error. 

Yet, again, no one questions that the progress 
was substantial, even if it did not match official 
claims. By mid-1955 Pieping was boasting it 
would fulfill the ‘‘fundamental task of the tran- 
sition period” (from socialism to communism) in 
the course of three Five Year Plans, or by 1967. 
Further Peiping claimed it would match Britain in 
over-all industrial production (not in per capita 
production) by the early 1970's. 

In the agrarian reform program it is estimated 
that 2,000,000 “‘reluctant’’ landlords were exe- 
cuted.‘ Purges have also been reported in busi- 
ness and industry sectors, as well as among 
peasants, intellectuals and political opponents of 
the regime. The cost in human lives of com- 
munist-style economic development has unques- 
tionably been staggering. 
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1958 initial traget 


In addition the nation’s entire economic struc- 
ture has been revamped and subjected to rigid, 
centralized control and forced labor. Human 
beings, like capital and raw materials, have .be- 
come impersonal ‘‘resources”’ for state purposes. 

One of the most important shifts, according 
to many experts, was the ‘“‘great revolution in 
our social system’’ which the Communists en- 
gineered in 1955-56. This was the absorption of 
remaining private industry. 

Prior to 1953 the state owned only 50% of all 
modern industry, accounting for about 60% of 
industrial output. Policy called for gradual so- 
cialization, industry by industry. Then, in 1956, 
in one extensive campaign, the state took over 
70,000 private plants that accounted for 90% of 
then private production in the country. Appar- 
ently the transfer was accomplished with mini- 
mum disruption of production, since the private 
owners and executives simply became state 
employees. 

The Second Five Year Plan (approved in Sep- 
tember 1956, at a party congress) called for 
further rapid strides in ‘‘socialist construction.” 
In some respects the plan “‘telescoped’”’ the Rus- 
sian program of 1929 through the early 1930s, 
when ruthless collectivization of farms (at a cost 
of perhaps 15,000,000 Russian peasant lives) 
provided Moscow with the capital for fast indus- 
trialization. The Chinese Plan called for rapid 
development of transport, expansion of scientific 
education, improved defense effort, and in- 
creased production of handicrafts and basic con- 
sumer goods. The backbone of the Plan, however, 
continued to be tremendous increases in agri- 
cultural productivity, plus thé introduction of in- 
dustrialization into China’s rural areas. Total pro- 
duction goals were high. 


“GREAT LEAP FORWARD” 


The year of the ‘‘great leap forward” was 1958, 
when China attempted to reach agricultural and 
industrial production goals that now appear to 
have been impossible. Already high original goals 
were constantly upgraded during the year, and by 
year’s end the Communists announced it was 
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revised target 


their aim to double, in a single year, the output 
of almost every major industrial and agricultural 
product. 

The effort was accompanied by the explosive 
growth of communes, the most radical, total re- 
organization of a society ever attempted. 

At the end of the year, while admitting a few 
pitfalls, Peiping claimed that most of the amaz- 
ing targets had been fulfilled or overfulfilled. 
But finally, in mid-1959, the Communists ad- 
mitted that serious ‘‘errors’’ had been discovered 
in statistical reporting. (See chart above.) 

The confession of error must have been em- 
barrassing (as well as costly to those respon- 
sible), since 1959 announced targets had to be 
revised downward. Initial 1959 target for steel, 
for example, was 18 million tons. In view of 
actual performance, however, this was reduced 
to 12 million. 

Some noncommunist experts took comfort in 
the self-exposure of the Communists. However, 
Gerald Clark, chief correspondent in London for 
the Montreal Star wrote, ‘‘Hardly anyone has 
pointed out that 250 million tons of grain is 
still a lot of grain — 70 million more than China 
turned out the year before . . . Most disturbing 
from a Western point of view is that this is four 
times as much as India produced in 1958, and 
the culmination of a goal China had set for 
themselves for 1962. What it all amounts to is 
this — instead of racing along at 150 miles per 
hour, the Chinese are advancing at 100 miles per 
hour.’ 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


What are the implications of the speed with 
which Red China is expanding its economy? What 
does this mean in terms of cold war competition 
between communist and democratic nations? 
What might it mean to “uncommitted” Asian or 
African nations that are also eager for rapid 
economic development? What are the implica- 
tions of Red China’s methods for rapid economic 
development? 


ommunist Economic Strategy: The Rise of Mainland China by A. Doak Barnett, National Planning Association, Aug. 1959; 


New York Times, August 27, 1959. 
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“Agrarian reform” of pre-1949 became, in 1958, 


a transfer of 550,000,000 Chinese peasants and 


‘villagers into regimented ‘‘communes.”’ Some claimed that “pure 


communism” would soon arrive in Red China. Others were 


shocked at the ‘‘heartlessness.”’ What are communes? 


reform,’’ long preached by the Chi- 
nese Communists, was put into effect with the 
1949 victory of Mao’s forces. All land held by the 
“large landlords” was confiscated and divided 
among the peasants at an average of a few 
“mou” (1/6 acre) apiece. Public trials in ‘‘peo- 
ple’s courts’’ and executions of resisting land- 
lords were part of the process. 

The redistribution of land obviously did not 
solve the basic problems of Chinese agriculture, 
however. Inefficient methods and inexperience, 
lack of tools and duplication of effort, all con- 
tributed to a shift in policy. 

Communist party organizers were sent into the 
fields to persuade the newly independent farmers 
to “‘pool” their tools, animals and labor during 
planting and harvest seasons, and to urge groups 
of 10 to 20 families ‘‘voluntarily” to form coop- 
eratives. Initially the farmers were to retain 
ownership of land and equipment, and only to 
work collectively. 

Next step was to issue ‘‘shares’’ in the collec- 
tive farm, after extensive ‘‘education’’ on the 
advantages of collective ownership and market- 
ing, intensive cultivation and mechanization. 

By official figures there were, in 1952, only 
300 cooperatives; in 1953, 14,000; in 1954, 600,- 
000; and by the spring of 1956, 1,300,000. Thus 
by 1955-56 over 95% of China’s farmers were 
organized into collectives of about 350 house- 
holds each.® 


THEN THE COMMUNES 


During the spring of 1958, in the last year of 
the First Five Year Plan, all China worked around 
the clock to fulfill the ambitious goals of the 
“great leap forward.” 

Women were mobilized, nursery centers were 
set up, group messhalls were created, all avail- 
able resources were pooled, farm workers were 
shifted with the cycle of harvests and sent to 
factories in slack seasons, while factory workers 


the commune movement 


went to the fields at harvest time. A number of 
experimental ‘‘people’s communes” sprang up 
in Liaoning and Honan provinces in March-April 
1958. Other provinces followed during the spring 
and early summer. In early August Mao visited 
some of the communes, and on Aug. 29 the 
party’s Central Committee called for a nation- 
wide campaign of communes. 

Initially the communes consisted of a merging 
of all organized activity—agriculture, handicrafts, 
supply and marketing, credit and transportation 
— in a single village or group of villages. Village 
chiefs frequently became managers. 

The commune administration (with the guid- 
ance of Communist party committees at appro- 
priate levels) thus controls agriculture, finance, 
housing, food, clothing, education, culture, rec- 
reation, labor assignments, fulfillment of pro- 
duction quotas, tax collection, and military train- 
ing for units of (national average) 5,000 families. 

All pretenses of private ownership of land were 
abandoned. All adults were on wages (40¢ to 
$3.20 a month), with bonuses for the more pro- 
ductive or ‘‘cooperative."” Because of communal 
housing, feeding and child care, an estimated 
50,000,000 women were released for ‘‘produc- 
tive’ labor. Compulsory education, a constant 
stream of party propaganda and daily military 
training became the lot of the rural Chinese. 

The regimented military atmosphere is par- 
ticularly noticeable, according to visiting Indian, 
Canadian and other journalists. The communally 
trained militia is characterized as the ‘‘everyone 
a soldier’’ movement. Propaganda placards urge 
people to “Organize along military lines, work 
as if fighting, and live the collective way.” 

Officially, the militia is a ‘“‘defense force’’ to 
cope with any ‘‘American imperialist aggression” 
against China. Most observers feel, however, that 
the militia is only incidentally a military force; 
its main purpose is to discipline and regiment 
the people. The Englishman Lord Boyd Orr points 
out, also, that the relatively self-sustaining com- 
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Workers have propaganda lesson during rest break 


munes, with their integrated agriculture and in- 
dustry, give China a widely dispersed economy 
that could probably survive catastrophic war 
much more easily than either Soviet or American 
societies. 

Canadian journalist Gerald Clark, quoted ear- 
lier, writes: ‘‘| found them organized just like an 
army, with officers and endless supplies of men 
and women... But to me the most disturbing 
thing was not the physical regimentation, but the 
regimentation of men’s minds. All day long a 
loud-speaker pours out propaganda music and 
every day the workers must undergo at least 
an hour’s political indoctrination.’’’ 


CRITICISMS AND MODIFICATIONS 


Once the commune movement became party 
policy, it was pushed vigorously. Extensive ‘‘re- 
education’’ and pressure were employed. Dis- 
content and resistance in some areas were no 
doubt inevitable. Modifications in official policy, 
announced during 1959, may have been in re- 
sponse to discontent, or inefficiency, or both. 

Modifications included indefinite postpone- 
ment of any communization of large cities. In 
addition, members of communes are now spe- 
cifically permitted to own homes and furniture, 
small farm tools, bank deposits, instruments and 
domestic animals. They may engage in side oc- 
cupations that do not interfere with the collec- 
tive tasks. And the separation of husbands and 
wives, in dormitories or widely separated work 
assignments, is apparently discouraged. Control 
over production, however, has been stiffened, 
perhaps because of siumps ih national produc- 
tion. All communes are now under compulsory 
contract to deliver specified amcunts of goods, 
based on a share of national quotas. 

There is some evidence that Soviet leaders are 
disturbed by the commune movement, which 
Russia once tried but abandoned. Peiping argues 
that the communes will permit a quick transition 
from a primitive agricultural society to true com- 
munism. Khrushchev, at the 21st congress of the 
Soviet party, insisted that a society cannot “leap 
into communism from capitalism without pass- 
ing through the socialist stage of development.” 
The process is considered gradual, and cannot 
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But, so far, Moscow and Peiping have avoided 
any open clash on the commune question. If a 
split exists, it has been soft pedaled. 


COMMUNES AND AFTER? 


A number of separate factors combined, in 
the opinion of many observers, to create severe 
economic problems in China during 1959. 

Droughts drained the northern section of the 
country; hail storms followed, and leveled crops; 
locusts invaded the western provinces; floods in- 
undated the southeast. In addition peasant life 
was disrupted by wholesale reorganization into 
communes. Dispersal of industry and such un- 
successful experiments as ‘“‘backyard”’ pig-iron 
furnaces throughout the country, in every town 
and village, put an impossible drain on the trans- 
portation system. Dislocation of workers, and use 
of inexperienced labor cut into both farm and fac- 
tory production. 

Letters to relatives outside China (a common 
barometer of internal conditions) were unusually 
despairing during 1959. Communes were obliter- 
ating family life. 

Both socially and economically, in other words, 
the building of a communist society in China has 
caused grave hardship. Yet no prominent ob- 
server who visited the mainland during this 
period saw any evidence of a weakening of Com- 
munist party control over the entire nation. On 
the contrary, most observers report that Peiping’s 
plans are succeeding — not always as smoothly 
or as rapidly as state planners would like, but 
nonetheless at a revolutionary rate. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


In Red China’s vast effort to reorganize its 
society, what is the role of totalitarian or police 
state methods? Is party control over education 
and propaganda critically important? Do you 
think it is possible, by such methods, to reshape 
the minds, and the cultural outlook and attitudes 
of an entire nation? Is absolute regimentation 
necessary for rapid economic growth? 
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In 1921 the U.S.S.R. helped organize the Chi- 
nese Communist party. During the 1924-27 Kuo- 
mintang-Communist alliance, Russia provided 
military and other aid to the Kuomintang. From 
1927-45 (after Chiang and Mao split) Russia 
apparently gave no major material aid to the 
Chinese Reds. 

The U.S.S.R. entered the Pacific War six days 
before Japan’s surrender, and liberated Man- 
churia and northern Korea. It was clear at this 
point that, with Japan defeated, the Chinese 
Reds and Nationalists were once again on the 
verge of full-scale civil war. As Soviet forces 
were evacuated, Chinese Red forces moved into 
key cities. Occasionally they recovered surren- 
dered Japanese arms. 

Even so, Soviet forces carted hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of machinery and equip- 
ment out of Manchuria as they turned that region 
over to Chinese Communist administrators. 

The 30-year Treaty of Friendship and Mutual 
Assistance between China and the Soviet Union 
was not signed until 1950, after the Red Chinese 
military victory. was complete. With this treaty 
came the first publicly announced Soviet eco- 
nomic aid to Red China: a $300,000,000 loan. 

During the last three years of the civil war 
(1946-49) the U.S.S.R. is believed to have given 
Mao no military aid, other than captured Japanese 
arms. During the Korean War (1950-53) Russian 
military aid was obviously substantial — especially 
military training, jet aircraft, tanks, heavy artillery 
and heavy trucks. There is some evidence that 
this military assistance was furnished on credit, 
and China is repaying the Soviet Union in full. 

Broad-scale Soviet economic and technical 
assistance to Red China was negotiated during 
1952-53, after the Korean War had reached stale- 
mate. This aid program, certainly of great im- 
portance to China’s first Five Year Plan (1953-57), 
ultimately called for 211 major projects, 140 of 
which were to be started before the end of 1957, 
and 60 of which were to be finished by that time. 

Emphasis was placed on heavy industry, in- 
cluding steel and other metallurgical plants; ma- 
chine tool and engineering plants; chemical, syn- 
thetic and plastics plants; electronic and radio 
manufacturing; petroleum installations and re- 
fineries; rail and other transportation projects; 
and scientific research institutes. 

A second long-term loan, of $130,000,000, 
was announced in 1954. 

In the fall of 1958, in support of China’s second 
Five Year Plan, the U.S.S.R. agreed to give tech- 
nical assistance on 47 more projects. In early 
1959, an additional 78 projects were approved, 
and Moscow promised to sell China $1.25 billion 
in equipment for these projects. 

Total value of all Soviet aid since 1949 has 
been estimated at $2.24 billion.® 

Students of Sino-Soviet economic relations 


generally agree that Soviet technical assistance 
was particularly crucial during the period of the 
first Five Year Plan. Li Fu-chun, Peiping’s chair- 
man of the State Planning Commission, noted 
in mid-1955: ‘‘On the . . . industrial projects which 
the Soviet Union is helping us to build, she assists 
us through the whole process, from start to finish, 
from geological surveying, selecting construction 
sites, collecting basic data for designing, directing 
the work of construction, installation and getting 
into production, and supplying technical informa- 
tion on new types of products, right down to 
directing the work of the manufacture of new 
products.” 

In early 1958 Peiping stated that about 7,000 
Soviet experts had worked in China up to that 
time. Some noncommunist sources believe 
10,000 to 20,000 would be more likely. 

Since 1950 an estimated 7,000 Chinese stu- 
dents have studied in the Soviet Union; 2,000 
Russian books have been translated into Chinese, 
with a circulation of 295,000,000 copies; 460 
Chinese books have been translated into the 32 
languages of the Soviet Union, with 24,000,000 
copies printed. 

Students are less in agreement on the impor- 
tance today of Soviet technical assistance. Some 
noncommunist visitors to the mainland have been 
impressed at the speed with which Chinese en- 
gineers, administrators, technicians and foremen 
have taken over full operation of manufacturing 
installations, and have gone on to plan and con- 
struct wholly Chinese plants. 

It is apparent from published information on 
the loans and aid projects, as well as from some 
guarded Chinese criticism of Russian aid terms, 
that Soviet assistance to China has been less 
generous than Peiping would like. The main finan- 
cial burden for Chinese industrialization thus 
rests with the Chinese themselves. It calls for 
ruthless and efficient use of (a) vast quantities 
of cheap labor and (b) extensive though under- 
developed resources, and to do this in spite of a 
scarcity of engineering and managerial skills. 

This helps explain, according to some ob- 
servers, the almost frantic reorganization of 
peasant life during 1958, the backyard pig-iron 
furnace campaign, and other unorthodox eco- 
nomic experiments that make it appear to the 
outsider as if Red China were literally trying to 
raise itself by its own bootstraps. 
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Workers produce for growing population 


1956 — Peiping grants $40 million te Outer 


i Mongolia, reportedly sends 10,000 Chinese 
Ney workers 
1959 — Armed skirmishes on Indian bor- ate r 
der. Indian troops killed and outpests oc- oe." 1958 — Extends $25 million lean. 
cupied. 


1956 — Peiping grants $12.6 million te Ne- 
pal, % in foreign exchange and % in com- 
modities, equipment, etc. 


1959 — Reds call for “adjustment” of Ne- 
pal-Tibet border. 


1958 — Peiping extends Burma $4 million 
loan for expansion of textile industry. 


1959 — Burma reports border violations, 
Red troops massed on border. 
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1946 te date — Local Communist-ed, com- 
munistfinanced terrorist campaigns, guer- 
tilla ‘warfare and pelitical agitation in Bur- 
ma, ttalaya, Indochina and lndosesia. 
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evelopment. 


1956 — Peiping grants indonesia 3-year 


1958 — Extends $11.2 million leng-term 
jean. Reportedly $46 million lean under ne- 
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1950 (June) — North Koreans invade South 
Korea. 


1950 (Oct.)—Red China intervenes in 
Korea. 


1953 — Peiping grants $338 million to 
North Korea. 


MONGOLIA 


1958 — Extends leans for power and indus- 
trial development. 


Peiping » 
Tientsin @ 


Nanki 
1958 — Peiping radio appeals te Japanese 
voters te cust pro-American Conservative 
government. 
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1946 — Local Communists assume leader- 

ning of shie of Phitigpine undergreund movement, 

Peiping grants communist North against Philigpine government until 1954. 
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1946-59 — Peiping conducts campaign for 
isyalty end finagcial suppert frem 10,009, 
000 “overseas Chinese” Southeast Asia. 
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Korea was under Chinese suzerainty 1392- 
1895, was nominally independent 1895-1910, 
annexed by Japan in 1910, and liberated by 
troops of the U.S. (in the south) and U.S.S.R. 
(in the north) in 1945. 

The U.S. and U.S.S.R. were unable to agree 
on free elections or other terms for a unified, 
independent Korea. By 1947 the Russians had 
created a separate communist state in the north, 
and in 1948 a communist republic was an- 
nounced. Later that year free elections, under UN 
supervision, were held in South Korea, where a 
noncommunist republic was established. 

The Soviet Union claimed it evacuated its 
troops from North Korea (leaving behind a well- 
equipped North Korean army) by the end of 
1948. U.S. troops left South Korea in mid-1949. 

In June 1950 North Korean troops crossed the 
38th parallel to invade South Korea. The UN 
Security Council (with the U.S.S.R. absent be- 
cause of a boycott) voted first, for a cessation of 
hostilities and two days later, for military assist- 
ance to South Korea. The U.S. accepted the UN 
command and, with the troops of 15 other UN 
member nations, turned back the invaders. 

The UN General Assembly then voted for UN 
forces to enter North Korea, in order to insure a 
“unified, independent and democratic govern- 


Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s defeated Kuomintang 
armies found refuge in late 1949 on the island 
of Taiwan (Formosa). This island of 14,000 sq. 
mi. and 10,000,000 people (current estimate) had 
been under imperial Chinese control from 1683 
till 1895, when it was annexed by Japan. Liber- 
ated from Japan in 1945, the island was returned 
to Chinese control, although without treaty agree- 
ment on its future status. 

Both the Nationalist and the Communist govern- 
ments consider Taiwan a province of China. Since 
1949 Chiang has preserved this distinction: a 
provincial government nominally runs the affairs 
of Taiwan, while the government of the Republic 
of China, of which Chiang is President, claims 
to represent all of China, even though it is effec- 
tive only in the single province of Taiwan. It is 
in this capacity that the Nationalist government 
occupies China’s seat in the UN, including its 
permanent seat in the UN Security Council. 

Also since 1949 it has been a fundamental ob- 
jective of Peiping’s policy to ‘‘liberate’’ Taiwan 
from Chiang’s “‘illegal’’ government and from 
“imperialist American military occupation.” 

The U.S. and the Nationalists have ‘‘consulted”’ 
on defensive military strategy since 1950, and in 
1954 a treaty was signed pledging U.S. support 
against attacks ‘‘directed from without.’’ 


Kid? the Korean War 


ment in all Korea.’’ This was done in spite of Red 
China’s warning it would not ‘‘stand idly by.” 

In October 1950, as UN forces reached the 
border between North Korea and Communist 
China, Chinese Red ‘“‘volunteers”’ intervened. By 
December the UN had been pushed back across 
the 38th parallel. Bitter seesaw fighting continued 
through June of 1951 when, at Soviet initiative, 
armistice talks began. When the armistice was 
finally signed in 1953, Korea was still divided. 

Communist Chinese troops were reportedly 
withdrawn from North Korea by the end of 1958, 
although UN representatives claim that Chinese 
arms and equipment continue to arrive in the 
area (in violation of truce agreements). The North 
Korean army is estimated at 400,000. 

UN forces, under U.S. command, number 
about 30,000. South Korean forces are estimated 
at 600,000. U.S. forces in Korea are equipped 
with atomic artillery and 200 mile range Matador 
guided missiles. These arms were introduced to 
counter the arms build-up in North Korea. 

UN policy still calls for reuniting Korea by free 
elections, supervised by the UN. The U.S., which 
supports the UN policy, also has a bilateral 
defense arrangement with South Korea and con- 
tributes substantial military aid and related 
economic assistance to South Korea. 


the “‘two Chinas’”’ 


Chinese diplomats have ‘‘discussed”’ a cease-fire 
in the Taiwan Strait, but no agreements have 
ever been reached. A fundamental U.S. policy 
objective has been to secure Peiping’s guarantee 
that it will not use force to acquire Taiwan. 

In late 1959 the issue turned on a question of 
Communist doctrine and definition. 

Khrushchev, on his U.S. tour, issued a joint 
communique with President Eisenhower: ‘‘all 
outstanding international questions should be 
settled, not by the application of force, but by 
peaceful means through negotiation.” 

A few days later, while Khrushchev was in 
Peiping for the 10th anniversary of the Com- 
munist victory, Chinese leaders made it clear 
that no foreign country (presumably the U.S.) 
would be allowed to interfere in the ‘‘liberation” 
of Taiwan. There was hope in some U.S. quarters 
that Khrushchev would be able to ‘“‘convince”’ 
Peiping to refrain from force in Taiwan. 

But even Khrushchev, in a Peiping speech, 
repeated the careful Marxist distinction between 
“predatory” wars (which imperialist nations con- 
duct) and “‘just, liberating’ wars (the only kind 
the ‘‘peace-loving’”’ communist societies are cap- 
able of conducting). 

And Khrushchev made his position even 
clearer, later in October, in a personal letter to 
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After years of speculation and debate, two re- 
lated views of Red China now seem to be dead 
issues. The first (for a time the official U.S. view) 
was that Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalist 
forces might sometime recapture the mainland. 
This policy was officially buried in 1958. During 
intensive Red shelling of the off-shore islands, 
the late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
visited Chiang in Taiwan and won assurances that 
Chiang would not attempt to regain the mainland 
“‘by force.” 

As a practical military question, experts agree, 
the assurance was superfiuous; Chiang simply 
had not had the military capacity, since his defeat 
in 1949, to regain the mainiand without U.S. 
naval, air, and perhaps ground support. 

The second dead issue is that the Communist 
regime in China might, in the reasonable future, 
collapse by internal revolt, coup or other means. 
Expert opinion overwhelmingly supports the view 
that the Communists are well entrenched in 
Peiping, and in every corner of the country (ex- 
cept, perhaps, Tibet). Opinion is divided on how 
much genuine loyalty the masses feel toward the 
regime, but no one questions the commanding 
power of the nationwide Communist apparatus. 
Communism may not be ‘‘eternal’’ in China; it is 
obviously not on the verge of collapse. 

A third speculation about China is, on the 
contrary, widely discussed these days. This is 
the question of a possible future split between 
Peiping and Moscow — over internal communiza- 
tion policies, over some territorial issue such as 
China's desire to replace Russia as the dominant 
influence in communist Outer Mongolia, over 
Chinese ambitions to send ‘‘surplus’’ population 
into the vast unsettled parts of Siberia, or simply 
over the question of rivairy for leadership of the 
communist bloc. 

Some recent U.S. visitors to Moscow and East- 
ern Europe, for example, report guarded com- 
ments by Soviet leaders, and open public dismay, 
at the ruthlessness of the Chinese communes. 

Other observers are far less hopeful of a split. 
They see no fundamental disagreement between 
the Russians and Chinese, and cite Khrushchev's 
support of Peiping’s claim that Taiwan is an 
“internal’’ affair, where the use of force is none 
of the rest of the world’s business. The same 
formula, of course, applied to Tibet. 

Marxist-Leninist doctrine, in other words, could 
be the key to this problem. For example, if 
Communist-led rebels in Laos or Malaya or 
Burma were to overthrow the constitutional gov- 
ernment, with outside Red help, this would not 
be, in the Marxist book, aggression or even inter- 
ference in that country’s internal affairs. It would 
be, on the contrary, a ‘‘liberation” of workers and 
peasants from an oppressive imperialism. 

If, in this same situation, the U.S. helps the 
local government resist the rebellion, then, ac- 
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what Red aims in Asia? 


cording to Communist doctrine, the U.S. is guilty 
of “imperialist aggression’’ and interference in 
the internal affairs of that country. 

If these observers are correct, if Russian and 
Chinese Communists speak the same Marxist- 
Leninist language, then it is idle for the U.S. and 
its allies to pin much hope on an old fashioned 
power rivalry between the two nations. This is 
not to deny the possibility of a split, at some 
future date. Rather it is to emphasize that the 
issues which now divide the democracies and 
the communist powers are more real and more 
urgent than any issues which may divide Russia 
and China. 


WHAT ABOUT “PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE”? 


In this confused situation, in which noncom- 
munist experts disagree on fundamentals, what 
are the prospects for ‘‘peaceful coexistence’’ with 
Red China? What clues does the recent past 
offer to the future? 

“Peaceful coexistence” has, in fact, been the 
principal theme of both Soviet and Red Chinese 
foreign policy for the past five years. 

The Soviet Union launched its most recent 
‘“‘peace"’ offensive (there have been others, under 
both Lenin and Stalin) shortly after the death of 
Stalin (1953). The campaign reached its first 
high point in 1955 at the first cold war summit 
meeting, in Geneva. The second high point in this 
same campaign is the current series of high level 
talks and exchange visits. 

Between the ‘‘Geneva spirit’’ of 1955 and the 
current “spirit of Camp David,"’ most experts 
agree, Soviet foreign policy was not always con- 
sistent with U.S. views of what ‘‘peaceful coex- 
istence’’ means. It was during those years that 
the Soviet Union made massive arms shipments 
to Egypt, Syria and Yemen; suppressed the 
Hungarian revolution; was involved in attempted 
subversion of the Syrian government; supported 
a local Communist effort to take over the Iraqi 
revolutionary government; issued its ‘‘ultimatum”’ 
(later modified) to get the Western Allies out 
of West Berlin; and stepped up its support — 
through propaganda, local Communist party agi- 
tation, and economic and military aid — of anti- 
Western nationalism around the globe, including 
Latin America. 

The U.S. has, of course, responded to these 
communist moves. As a result, ‘“‘coexistence’’ has 
been ‘‘peaceful’’ only to the extent that neither 
side has resorted to all-out war. 


WHAT OF CHINA IN THIS SAME PERIOD? 


The Korean armistice was signed in 1953. This 
was the only cold war military conflict which 
involved Red Chinese combat forces on any sig- 
nificant scale (although officially they were ‘‘vol- 
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unteers”). The Indochina War, begun in 1946, 
was settled in 1954 with the partitioning of Indo- 
china (a French colony) into four separate 
states — North Vietnam (communist), South Viet- 
nam, Cambodia and Laos. In this war Red Chinese 
help was limited to arms, equipment and training 
of local, Communist led troops (Russian made 
arms also appeared late in the war). 

Red China's tactics shifted at about this time. 
Military aid to local communist guerrillas was 
toned down. Instead Peiping turned to economic 
penetration and political subversion. And strong 
appeals were made to anti-Western sentiments 
in the new Afro-Asian nations. 

In 1955 Red China carried the theme of ‘‘peace- 
ful coexistence” into the first major international 
diplomatic conference of the Afro-Asian nations, 
in Bandung, Indonesia. Here 29 Afro-Asian na- 
tions endorsed, among other principles, the “Five 
Principles of Peaceful Coexistence’’: 

1. Mutual respect for each other’s territorial 
integrity and sovereignty. 2. Mutual nonaggres- 
sion. 3. Mutual noninterference in each other’s 
affairs. 4. Equality and mutual benefit. 5. Peace- 
ful coexistence (modified to read ‘‘collective 
self-defense’). 

These ‘‘Five Principles’’ (previously formulated 
by Red China and India) became a rallying cry for 
the so-called ‘‘neutralist’’ nations of Asia, Africa 
and the Middle East — those countries, most of 
them former colonies, which were suspicious of 
“Western imperialism’’ and hoped to steer a 
middle course between the rival power blocs of 
the cold war. And the ‘‘Five Principles’ continue 
to be the theme of Peiping’s foreign policy. 

Yet, for the last five years Red China has 
given political and moral support to communist 
guerrillas in Indonesia, Laos and Malaya (in the 
last two nations local Communist military activity 
grew acute in 1959). Also during this period, 
Red China completed its absorption of Tibet 
(begun in 1950), skirmished with India in a 
campaign for drastic modification of the Sino- 
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Indian border, skirmished with Burmese troops 
in disputed border areas, and underscored its 
“right” to ‘liberate’ Taiwan by on-again, off- 
again shelling of Nationalist-held coastal islands. 
And, in late 1959, in orthodox Marxist-Leninist 
language, Peiping restated its global objectives: 
“History has proved that if the people of the 
Asian, African and Latin American countries do 
not firmly resist imperialism and colonialism, they 
will not be able to defend or win national inde- 
pendence. If the people of the world do not carry 
on a protracted and repeated struggle against the 
aggressive imperialist blocs, there will be no 
guarantee for a lasting world peace.” 
The issue, in other words, is cloudy and diffi- 
cult to analyze. Yet, unless the U.S. and its allies 
interpret the situation soundly, they cannot hope 
to develop effective policies to deal with either 
Red China or the Soviet Union or both — or with 
international communism as a driving force that 
is possibly more than just two nation-states. 
And, as some observers suggest, the confusion 
may be deliberate. In one of his most famous 
passages on the strategy of communism, Mao 
Tse-tung explains the tactics that, in his opinion, 
will lead to an ultimate communist victory: 
“Enemy advances, we retreat; enemy halts, we 
harass; enemy tires, we attack; enemy retreats, 
we pursue.”’!! 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


What, on such terms, does “‘peaceful coex- 
istence’’ mean to Communist leadership, Chinese 
or Russian? Does it mean abandoning or modify- 
ing Communist global objectives? Does it mean 
an intensification of Communist efforts, short of 
war, to achieve global objectives? Or does it even 
exclude war — at least, small wars, guerrilla wars, 
“‘local’’ civil wars, and ‘‘just’’ wars of ‘‘liberation’’? 

Is ‘“‘peaceful coexistence,”’ in other words, a 
genuine renunciation of the use of force, or is 
it a strategic maneuver to confuse, divide and 
weaken anticommunist and neutral nations alike? 
What operating assumptions should the U.S. 
make in order to plan sound policies for dealing 
with Red China? With “peaceful coexistence'’? 
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No other question in U.S. diplomatic history 
has so divided the American people as the 
question of our China policy. Charges of “‘trea- 
son” and ‘“‘Communist sympathies” were leveled 
against policy-makers who “permitted” the Com- 
munist military victory in 1949. When U.S. field 
commanders, acting for the UN, were prevented 
from bombing Red bases in China during the 
Korean War, the accusation was made that 
“political considerations’ were interfering with 
military victory— and General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was relieved of his command of the UN 
forces for publicly disagreeing with the orders of 
his Commander-in-Chief, the President. 

For 10 years the U.S. has refused to extend 
diplomatic recognition to the Chinese Communist 
regime, and has successfully blocked that regime 
from replacing the Nationalist delegation in 
China's UN seat. Supporters of this policy insist 
it would be ‘‘immoral’’ to recognize or admit to 
the UN a regime which has not yet ‘‘purged”’ 
itself of the label ‘‘aggressor’’ which the UN gave 
it in 1951 — a nation which refuses to renounce 
the use of force. 

Some opponents of the nonrecognition policy 
insist it is ‘‘unrealistic’’ to pretend that the 
Nationalist government on Taiwan actually rep- 
resents the 650,000,000 people of mainland 
China. Others argue it would be a great deal 
easier to deal with the Chinese Reds if they were 
in the UN, under pressure of world opinion. 

Similarly the U.S. policy of a total embargo on 
all trade with Red China is hotly debated. One 
side says that this is a moral issue, or that trade 
would only help the Reds strengthen their national 
economy for aggressive purposes, or that trade 
is an irrelevant question anyhow because, his- 
torically, U.S.-China trade has never been great. 

The other side argues that, by refusing to trade 
with Red China, we are only forcing Peiping to 
depend on the Soviet Union; or that the trade 
embargo has not interfered with Red Chinese 
economic growth anyhow (and may even have 
stimulated it), whereas normal trade might lead 
to a normalization of political relations. 

The division in American public opinion is deep, 
perhaps because the issues are equally deep, 
complicated and related so closely to people’s 
concepts of what is right and wrong, moral and 
immoral, realistic and unrealistic. 

Perhaps, also, the American people are divided 
on China policy because they are divided on the 
nature of the communist threat. 

In answering the following discussion ques- 
tions, try to bear in mind, not only immediate 
issues, but also the long-run question of strategy. 
What U.S. policies, over the long haul, will best 
serve U.S. national interests, and the interests 
of a peaceful world community in which free 
political and social institutions can flourish? 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


U.S. RECOGNITION — What advantages would 
the U.S. gain by recognizing Red China? (Direct 
contact, travel and news reporting? Approval of 
other nations that already recognize Peiping? 
Better position to negotiate or to influence Pei- 
ping’s policy? Other? No worthwhile advantages?) 
Should recognition be unconditional, or should 
the U.S. insist on terms—renunciation of force, 
guarantee of Taiwan independence, etc.? What 
disadvantages would recognition bring? (Seem- 
ing approval of a ruthless and aggressive regime? 
A perhaps fatal blow to Taiwan's independence? 
Danger that 10,000,000 ‘‘overseas Chinese’’ in 
Southeast Asia will turn to Peiping instead of 
Taiwan as their only link with their Chinese heri- 
tage? Other? No serious disadvantages?) In terms 
of long-range strategy, to prevent any further 
expansion of communist power in Asia, which 
policy would be more effective—recognition or 
nonrecognition? Why? 

UN SEAT — It would be possible, of course, 
for Red China to be seated in the UN even if the 
U.S. continued to refuse diplomatic recognition. 
If this were to happen, what effect (if any) would 
this have on the U.S.? What are the advantages 
in keeping Red China out of the UN? (Moral 
censure and pressure? Avoiding a second com- 
munist veto in the Security Council? Preventing 
expulsion of Nationalist Chinese? Others? None?) 
What advantages in giving China’s Security Coun- 
cil seat to the Communist regime? (Principle of 
universal membership in UN? Fairness to Chinese 
people? Better opportunity to monitor Red China's 
international behavior? Winning Red China’s co- 
operation on disarmament? Other? None?) Should 
the U.S. stop or continue blocking Red China 
from the UN? Why? 

SOUTHEAST ASIA— What major threats, if 
any, does Red China offer to U.S. interests in 
this area? (Aggression, subversion and com- 
munist take-over of further territory? Armed at- 
tack on U.S. military allies? Use of trade and 
aid to replace U.S. and other noncommunist 
nations’ influence in this area? ‘‘Selling’’ com- 
munism to the people of the area, over the heads 
of their leaders? Other? Are some of the above 
not really threats to the U.S.? Or none of the 
U.S.’s business?) What measures, if any, should 
the U.S. take to protect its legitimate interests 
in Southeast Asia? (Military assistance to allies? 
Military assistance to neutral nations requesting 
it, if they are clearly threatened by communist 
aggression? Economic assistance to allies? To 
neutrals? Increased, mutually profitable trade and 
investment in this area? Vastly increased eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to this area? 
Other?). 
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been common since 1950—on the mainland 
coast and on Nationalist-held islands near the 
coast. In 1955 the U.S. fleet helped the Nation- 
alists evacuate their troops from some of these 
islands (Congress had authorized the President, 
however, to take any military measures he saw 
fit in defense of other Nationalist territories if the 
safety of Taiwan were judged to be at stake). 

Periodically since 1955 U.S. and Communist 


an “internal” affair of China’s. It is not an inter- 
national question. 

The U.S., bound by treaty to Taiwan, disagrees. 
Under Secretary of State Douglas Dillon points 
out, ‘War is war, no matter where or why it may 
be fought. Peace also is indivisible. Peace is not 
the prerogative of the communists alone, nor 
can it be applied only to areas outside the im- 
mediate concern of the Sino-Soviet bloc.’”® 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Communist China Today by Peter a Praeger, N. Y. Vol. I: 
Domestic and Foreign Policies. 1957 pp. $10.00, Analyzes the 
— of communism in China, China's relations with other 
nations 

Communist Economic Strategy: The Rise of Mainiand ee by A. any 
Barnett. National Planning Association, Washington, C. 

106 pp. $2.50. Analyzes Red China’s rate of economic va®, and 
role in trade. 

The Far East: A Modern History by Nathaniel Pfeffer. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1958. 489 pp. $7.50. Presents a 
wide-ranging survey of developments in the Far East. 

A History of Communism in East Asia by Malcolm Kennedy. Praeger, 
N. Y. 1957. 556 pp. $8.50. History of the rise of nationalism and 
communism in East Asia from 1850 to 1956. 

Mao’s China by Peggy Durdin. Foreign Policy Association, N. Y. 
Headline Series, July-August, 1959. 62 pp. 35¢. Reviews economic, 
social and-political changes wrought under communism. 
Mescow-Peking Axis: Strengths and Strains by Howard L. Boorman 
et al. Harper, N. Y. 1957. 227 pp. $3.50. Analysis of the political, 


you are willing to support. 


1. RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST REGIME 
a. (1 Continue present nonrecognition policy. 
b. 0 Recognize Peiping outright. 


c. 1 Offer recognition if Peiping will make im- 
portant concession, such as renunciation 
of the use of force. 


2. CHINA’S SEAT IN UN 
a. (1) Continue to block Peiping from the UN. 
b. (] Abstain from blocking Peiping in the UN. 


c. [1 Vote for Peiping’s entry into the UN, if 
Peiping will make important concessions, 
such as renunciation of the use of force. 


What changes, if any, do you recommend in present U.S. policies 
toward Red China? Following are several policy alternatives the U.S. 
government could act on during 1960. Check any of these alternatives 


economic, ideological and international implications of the Sino- 
Soviet alliance. 


Population and Progress in the Far East by Warren S. Thompson, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, I!!. 1959. 443 pp. $7.50 50. Deals 
with the current population explosion in the Far East. 

The Serpent and the Tortoise: Problems of the New China by Edgar 
Faure. St. Martin’s Press, N. Y. 1958. 205 pp. $4.50. A perceptive 
account of the nature of Chinese communism. 

Should the U.S. Change its China Policy? by Eustace Seligman and 
Richard L. Walker. Foreign Policy Association, N. Y. Headline Series, 
May-June, 1958. 78 pp. 35¢. Views pro and con for changing U.S. 
policy, especially seating Red China in the UN. 

Southeast Asia among the World Powers by Amry Vandenbosch and 
Richard A. Butwell. University of Kentucky Press, Lexington, Ky. 1957. 
336 pp. $6.00. Study of political and economic developments and 
the foreign policies of the newly independent nations of the area. 
The United States and China by John Fairbank. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1958. 365 pp. $5.50. A comprehensive treat- 
ment of U.S.-Chinese relations. 


3. OTHER POLICIES 


a. ( Continue embargo on all U.S. trade with 
Red China. 


b. () Relax embargo on trade. 


c. [1 Relax trade embargo on Red China to match 
U.S. restrictions on trade with the U.S.S.R. 


d. ( Continue U.S. economic support of Nation- 
alist China (Taiwan). 


e. [1 Continue U.S. military support of Nation- 
alist China and all territories it now controls. 


f. [] Continue U.S. military support of Nation- 
alist China only on Taiwan and islands 
necessary to defense of Taiwan. 


g- 0 Accept Red China's right to control all ter- 
ritories now controlled by Nationalist China. 


h. ( Work for an independent Taiwan in any 
permanent solution to the present situation. 


Photos by: Hamilton Wright, United Nations, Wide World 
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India — land of ancient cultures and many 


religions, languages and races — has been 


called ‘‘a continent rather than a country.” Yet its leaders are 


trying to weld diversity into a single, modern, democratic nation. 


How successful is this effort? 


=the decisive 


India, the world’s most populous democracy, 
is second only to China in population, and in 
area is the world’s seventh largest nation. 

Seldom in its history has it been a united 
country — once, under the great Emperor Asoka 
250 years before Christ; again, under imperial 
Britain in modern times. The country has been 
influenced by many cultural borrowings from 
abroad—from ancient Sumeria, the Greece of 
Alexander the Great, the Arabs, and the Muslim 
invaders from the north who founded the Mogul 
empire (1526-1857), and who nearly, but not 
quite, succeeded in uniting the entire subconti- 
nent. Always, however, these influences have been 
absorbed by India’s own ancient cultural patterns. 
The sacred literature of Hinduism (India’s domi- 
nant religion) survives from the Sanskrit of 1500- 
900 B.C. Dravidian culture is even older. 

It is the land of the Aryans (2000 B.C.) whose 
division of society into priests, warriors, mer- 
chants and landlords and peasants became ritu- 
alized, under Hinduism, into the caste system 
which still exists in India. It is the land of the 
Gautama Buddha (d. 483 B.C.), the princely 
“enlightened one,”’ whose gentle and compas- 
sionate teachings once swept all Asia, and still 
flourish in Japan, Tibet, Burma, parts of South- 
east Asia and Ceylon, although Buddhists are 
now a small minority in India and Buddhism has 
nearly died out in China. 

Although India is a secular state, with freedom 
guaranteed for all religions, Hinduism is a power- 
ful influence on contemporary Indian attitudes. 
Its 303,200,000 (1951) followers embrace a 
complex mythology of many gods and spirits. 
But, fundamentally, it is a religion which views 
time and space as illusions, and shows the way 
for all men, ultimately, to be reunited with the 
“universal soul,”’ the only reality. 

The Hindu attempts to see the ‘‘one-ness” that 
lies behind such extremes as black and white, 
good and evil, plus and minus. Thus, as a philos- 
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ophy, Hinduism adapts itself very easily to 
change. But as a religion, with long-accepted tra- 
ditions, and with ideas of caste (though no longer 
as rigid as in the past), Hinduism also resists 
change. This is the conflict to which Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru refers, in a recent article: 

“‘In India, we have developed at one and the 
same time the broadest tolerance and catholicity 
of thought and opinion, as well as the narrowest 
social forms of behavior. This split personality 
has pursued us and we struggle against it even 
today.’’! 

Commenting further, Nehru has said: 

“We inherit this whole past of India, with its 
glory and its failures. We are part of it; we cannot 
and must not deny it. But can we live in that 
past? We have to live in the present and mold 
the future... 

“Indeed, it has become inevitable for us to 
fit in with the modern world of science and 
technology, and it will be dangerous for us to 
imagine that we can live apart from it. It will be 
equally dangerous for us to think that we should 
accept technology without those basic values 
which are the essence of the civilized man.’’? 

The mere physical task of transforming India 
into an effective modern nation is enormous, 
and the obstacles are great. India’s ambassador- 
at-large, B. K. Nehru, commented: 

“Our biggest problem is our size . . . The sec- 
ond problem is our extreme poverty. The third 
problem is the fact that we have chosen the 
democratic form of government . . . whose sys- 
tem of checks and balances infinitely compli- 
cates the task of economic development.” 

Yet the experiment is critical, says M. C. Chag- 
la, India’s ambassador to the U.S.: 

“A great and decisive battle is being waged 
in the world between dictatorial and democratic 
methods of solving the problem of poverty. India 
is the battleground, and the victory or defeat 
of democracy will be registered in that country.” 
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The European conquest of India was started 
in 1498 when Vasco de Gama landed at Calicut, 
and in 1510 when Portugal established an out- 
post at Goa, which it holds to this day. 

Britain, the Dutch and France contested with 
Portugal for Indian trade and, by the end of 
the 17th century, the British East India Co. 
dominated trade with the area. Internal revolts 
in the Mogul empire gave Britain and France 
the opportunity to carve out colonial domains. 
By 1757, after a series of British military vic- 
tories, France acknowledged British supremacy 
in India—the beginnings of Britain’s Indian Em- 
pire, offically proclaimed by the British Crown in 
1877 and relinquished in 1947. 

Economically Britain regarded India as both 
a source of raw materials, especially cotton, 
and as a market for British manufactured goods. 
Thus British goods were admitted duty-free to 
India from 1882 to 1923, but competitive In- 
dian manufacturers were barred from Britain by 
excessive tariffs. As a result, Indian national 
handicrafts—especially hand woven cotton goods 
—were placed at a serious disadvantage. At the 
same time Indians developed modern jute, tex- 
tile and steel industries, now of significant im- 
portance to India. 

During the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
India offered a professional career for British 
army officers, and Indians served under the 
British flag in every corner of the empire, in- 
cluding Africa and the Middle East. 

Indians were also admitted to the Indian Civil 
Service and from 1900 increasing numbers of 
Indians were educated in the West; both of these 
developments had an important bearing on 
India’s drive for independence. 

First steps toward Indian self-government 
were tentatively taken in 1861, with the appoint- 
ment of Indian advisors to the British viceroy 
and provincial governors. In 1885 the Indian 
National Congress was organized by Indian in- 
tellectuals, lawyers, business men and others, 
with the goal of more self-rule for India. The 
nationalist Muslim League was organized for 
similar purposes in 1906. 

Early in this century the viceroy’s legislative 
council was elected — from separate electoral 
rolls for Muslims and Hindus, a step which may 
have contributed to the ultimate partitioning 
of British India into separate nations, India and 
predominantly Muslim Pakistan. 

Further British concessions were considered 
inadequate and led to the first in a series of 
“passive resistance’’ campaigns, directed by 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, leader of the Congress and 
chief architect of India’s independence. 

Provincial legislatures were established in 
1935 and, in elections two years later, Congress 
(under Nehru) won majorities in seven out of 
11 provinces. The rivalry between Congress and 
the Muslim League grew stronger in the 1930s 


nationhood 


and continued into World War II, when Indians 
were split over support of the British war effort. 
Congress and (officially) the Muslim League, 
rejected a 1942 offer of dominion status after 
the war, demanding immediate independence. 

At the end of the war the British Labor gov- 
ernment offered complete independence, but 
insisted that Congress and the Muslim League 
reach agreement. Reluctantly Congress com- 
promised for two separate nations and, in 1947 
India and Pakistan gained their independence. 
Both chose to remain within the (British) Com- 
monwealth as republics. 

In the remarks quoted in the previous panel, 
B. K. Nehru speaks of size, poverty and the 
complexity of political democracy as serious 
problems for india. Translated into statistics, 
these problems read as follows: 


Size. India has a population of 400,000,000, 
crowded on an average 300 per square mile, 
and growing at the rate of about 8,000,000 a 
year. Estimates indicate the population may 
double in another 25 years.’ Geographical size— 
and inadequate transportation—are part of this 
same problem. India has the fourth largest rail- 
road system in the world, but there is only one 
motor vehicle of any sort for every 850 per- 
sons, while there is a bullock cart for every 40 
people. 


Poverty. About 75% of India’s people are en- 
gaged in agriculture, yet the nation does not 
raise enough food to feed itself. In comparison 
with other underdeveloped nations, India in- 
herited from Britain, and has constructed on 
its own, a sizeable industry. Its gross national 
product (total value of all goods and services, 
including agriculture) equals that of all Latin 
America and is double that of Japan. But Latin 
America has only half India’s population, and 
Japan a little over a fifth. When India’s total 
productivity is divided by its population, In- 
dians on an average have an annual income 
of only $60 a year.* 


Democracy. India gained experience in dem- 
ocratic procedures from its British rulers and 
an educated elite took part in government ad- 
ministrative services. But 85% of the popula- 
tion is illiterate, and a little over 80% lives in 
a half a million villages, many remote from the 
main stream of national political life. The con- 
stitution recognizes 14 major languages, but 
the census reveals over 800 languages or dia- 
lects are spoken. English is spoken by only a 
small percentage, yet it is the only “national” 
language. Total circulation of all newspapers 
in India is only 3.1 million. There is no television, 
and slightly more than 1.5 million radios. Under 
these circumstances political leaders must speak 
frequently and directly to the people through- 
out the country.5 


“‘hinge of fate’’ 


At the height of the Berlin crisis in early 
1959, Vice President Richard M. Nixon com- 
mented, “‘What happens to India could be as 
important, or could be even more important in 
the long run than what happens with regard to 
the negotiations on Berlin.” 

U.S. Sen. John F. Kennedy (D., Mass.) ex- 
panded this theme: ‘“‘India is the hinge of fate 
in Asia . . . because of her special importance, 
representing as she does some 40% of the pop- 
ulation in the uncommitted world, representing 
the one great counter to the ideological and eco- 
nomic forces of Red China, and symbolizing for 
all Asia the testing ground for democracy under 
pressure.” 

And the eminent American journalist, Walter 
Lippmann, expressed the same ideas in terms 
of long-range cold war strategy: 

“The Communists are expanding in Asia be- 
cause they are demonstrating a way, at present 
the only obviously effective way, of raising 
quickly the power and the standard of living of 
a backward people. The only convincing answer 
to that must be a demonstration by the non- 
communist nations that there is another and 
more humane way of overcoming the imme- 
morial poverty and weakness of the Asian peoples. 

“This demonstration can best be made in 
India, and there is little doubt in my mind that 
if we and our Western partners could underwrite 
and assure the success of Indian development, 
it would make a world of difference. It might be 
decisive in turning the tide." 

Yet, in recent years, there has been a great 
deal of criticism of U.S. policy toward India on 
just these grounds—that Americans tend to view 
India in terms of U.S. global strategy, especially 
cold war strategy. These critics—many Indians 
and some Americans—complain that the U.S. 
should have more positive reasons for being 
concerned with India’s development. 

Vice President Nixon linked both views re- 
cently: ‘‘! would not like the case for govern- 
mental aid to India to be rested . . . on the neg- 
ative, defensive issue of helping India in order 
to save the United States from communism .. . 
We are of course interested in this . . . How- 
ever, our primary interest must be the victory 
of plenty over want, of health over disease, 
of freedom over tyranny. . .” 

Indians are particularly sensitive on this point, 
because the government of Prime Minister Nehru 
has attempted to steer a middle course in the 
cold war. India chose ‘“‘nonalignment’’ with 
either the communist bloc or the anticommunist 
coalition. Until very recently Nehru was out- 
spoken in his opinion that military alliances, 
such as the U.S.-sponsored Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, and CENTO (formerly the 
Baghdad Pact), only aggravate cold war ten- 
sions. Among all so-called ‘‘neutralist’’ states- 
men, or leaders of ‘‘uncommitted’’ countries, 


Nehru has been one of the chief spokesmen for 
“peaceful coexistence’’ between communism 
and other economic and political systems. 

Is the criticism fair? Should the U.S. have a 
deeper understanding of the aspirations and 
problems of India and the other nations of the 
world that are struggling, at great odds, with 
the immense problems of economic, social and 
political development? Does the U.S. focus too 
much attention on ‘‘the communist threat’’? 
And, in doing so, does the U.S. fumble in its 
policies toward the emerging, new underdevel- 
oped nations of Asia and Africa? 

These are questions you may wish to discuss 
after you have taken a closer look at India’s 
problems, and recent U.S. policies, in this Fact 
Sheet. 

The issue is not, of course, a simple one. It 
is just as difficult, for example, for many Ameri- 
cans to understand India’s ‘‘neutralism” as it 
is for Indians to understand America’s leader- 
ship role in the anticommunist coalition. And, 
as many observers are pointing out, India’s own 
attitudes toward international communism are 
undergoing significant changes as a result of 
Red Chinese actions in Tibet, on the Indian bor- 
der, and in Southeast Asia. 

There is no question about the Indian gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward internal communism. 
Nehru commented in 1958: ‘‘Communism has 
definitely allied itself to the approach of violence, 
even if it does not indulge normally in physical 
violence . . . This is completely opposed to the 
peaceful approach which Gandhi taught us.” 

And still another part of the problem is 
whether or not the U.S., at this moment in his- 
tory, should or can separate the democratic cause 
from the struggle with communism. 

But, before dealing with U.S. attitudes and 
policies, it is important to have a better under- 
standing of India’s attitudes and policies—the 
goals, obstacles and methods involved in India’s 
search for modern nationhood. These are the 
matters with which the bulk of this Fact Sheet 
is concerned. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


In what important ways does India’s past in- 
fluence the present? Colonial period? Early strug- 
gle for independence? Tradition of passive re- 
sistance? What other factors are important? 
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“Our extreme poverty,” says one of India’s 


leaders, ‘‘is a major problem.” What are the 


dimensions of this problem? How is India trying to solve its 


economic difficulties? What successes, and what future obstacles? 


What do India’s economic plans mean to the U.S.? 


There are two aspects to India’s economic 
development program which trouble many U.S. 
businessmen. First, India’s leaders have chosen 
to construct what they call a ‘“‘mixed economy” 
—that is, an economy in which private enter- 
prise and certain state-owned, or ‘‘socialized’”’ 
enterprises, work hand-in-hand. Second, India is 
trying to advance its economy through a series 
of government-directed Five Year Plans. 

Both facts are disturbing to those Americans 
who reject, in principle, government regulation 
of a nation’s economic system, or who feel that 
the loss of economic freedom leads inevitably 
to the loss of political freedom, or who simply 
find socialism inefficient in any form. 

Thus the Wall Street Journal, in an editorial 
of Sept. 16, 1957, commented: ‘‘India’s difficul- 
ties stem from overambitious state planning in 
a ‘mixed’ economy based on socialism. When 
the second Five Year Plan was unveiled, econo- 
mists noted that it was full of inflationary po- 
tential and was generally unrealistic. 

“That is the kind of drain down which Ameri- 
can dollars can be poured endiessly without 
ever improving the standard of living of the 
Indian people. It is not pleasant to conjecture 
how much actual harm has been done, in India 
and elsewhere, by America’s tremendous invest- 
ment in the exploded economics of socialism.” 

The issue does not appear this black and 
white to a number of other observers, however, 
The Harvard economist, John Kenneth Galbraith 
(author of ‘The Affluent Society’’), for example, 
writes: 

“The commitment of the goal of a socialist 
society is central in modern Indian thought. . . 
Yet . . . the economy of India . . . is one of the 
world’s least controlled or ‘planned’ economies 
. . . Wages, hours and conditions of labor are 
much more extensively regulated in the United 
States . . . A good deal of our social regulation 


. . . requires a precision and subtlety of admin- 


planning for freedom? 


istration which is beyond the reach of a govern- 
ment like that of India . . . Indian socialism .. . 
identifies itself wholly with the tradition of non- 
violence . . . In fact, neither an advanced capi- 
talist country like the United States nor a highly 
organized economy such as that of the Soviet 
Union has an economic formula that is immedi- 
ately applicable to India.” 

Obviously this is an important question for 
the American people. Between 1949 and April 
15, 1959, the U.S. government invested over 
$1.7 billion in India in the form of economic aid, 
technical assistance, famine relief, credits and 
grants (India receives no U.S. military aid). At 
present a number of U.S. political leaders, in 
both parties, are calling for increased U.S. aid. 

Whether U.S. aid to India continues at present 
levels, or increases, should be based on public 
understanding of the issues—whether such aid 
is or is not in the best interests of the U.S., or 
of the kind of world the U.S. would like to help 
build. What are the facts? 

THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS 

Agricultural production is perhaps India’s 
most critical economic problem. 

Half of India’s people live on less than 10¢ 
a day, and only 10% of the people have more 
than 20¢ a day, according to P. C. Mahalanobis 
of the Indian Statistical Institute. The average 
Indian gets only about 1800 calories a day, ac- 
cording to former Gov. W. Averell Harriman 
(minimum daily requirement, according to the 
UN Food and Agriculture Organization, is 2,250 
calories). 

In 1959 the Ford Foundation sponsored an 
agricultural production team, made up of farm 
experts from American land-grant colleges and 
cooperative extension services, in an on-the- 
spot survey of. India’s farm problems. One of 
the team’s conclusions was that “India is facing 
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a crisis in food production . . . The best in 
Indian agriculture is comparable to the best in 
other countries, but the average level is unduly 
low.” 

The crux of the problem is, as the Ford team 
notes, ‘‘Five million persons per year were added 
during the first Five Year Plan, and seven million 
per year will have been added during the second 
Plan period. Ten million per year will probably 
be added during the period of the third Plan end- 
ing in 1966.” 

To feed this growing population, the Indian 
government estimates that food grain produc- 
tion will have to increase from about 70,000,000 
tons a year (1959-60 estimates) to 100-110,000,- 
000 tons by 1965-66. This means an average 
increase of 8% a year in production. 

But, the Ford team reports, food grain pro- 
duction has been increasing at a much lower 
rate—2.3% a year between 1949-50 and 1958- 
59; 3.2% a year between 1952-53 and 1958-59. 

Since almost all the arable land is already 
under cultivation, and since India cannot afford 
to make up its food deficit by importing food 
grains, the Ford team says that the only solution 
is to make Indian agriculture more efficient and 
more productive. Furthermore, this must be 
done soon, the report concludes, ‘“‘to prevent 
hunger and possible civil disturbances.’’5 

Rural development — often called India’s 
“silent revolution,” is New Delhi's long-range 
approach to this problem. It is a two-pronged 
approach—the Community Projects Program and 
the National Extension Service. (The latter is 
comparable, in many respects, to the U.S. Fed- 
eral Cooperative Extension Service, working in 
partnership with state and county institutions 
in this country, to bring farm technology, home 
economics and other technical and educational 
services to rural America.) 

The rural development program was launched 
in 1952 with 55 pilot projects. By 1956, 25% 
of India’s rural population was covered by the 
program and, by the beginning of 1959, 56%. 

Program projects include drainage, road con- 
struction, farm technology, public health, ma- 
ternity and child welfare, school and home con- 
struction, adult education and village coopera- 
tives. 

In 1959 the ruling Congress party gave urgent 
priority to the village cooperative program. This 
plan calls for continued private ownership of 
land, but cooperative cultivation. Each farmer's 
share in the cooperative’s production is to be 
based on the amount of land he owns. 


THE REST OF THE ECONOMY 


Agriculture accounts for about half India’s 
national income. Mining and manufacturing to- 
gether contribute less than 20%. Commerce, 
transport, communications, the professions and 
handicrafts make up the bulk of the remainder. 
This nonagricultural sector is also important in 
India’s long-range economic planning. 

Under both Five Year Plans heavy investments 


have been made in transport, power, irrigation, 
mining, industry, communications, education, 
housing and other basic economic needs. 

Plan targets have also been set for private 
industry which, according to Gov. Harriman, con- 
trols 90% of all Indian industrial output, apart 
from public utilities. Private enterprise targets 
have been surpassed, in many cases, with re- 
sulting tax and other benefits to the govern- 
ment. But there have also been disadvantages 
to this progress. Expanding private industry, by 
buying machinery and equipment abroad, has 
put a heavy drain on India’s foreign exchange. 

The first Five Year Plan (1951-56) was de- 
signed to lay the foundations for future, broad- 
scale economic development. Target was an 
11% increase in national income. In fact, na- 
tional income rose 18% during this period. Gov- 
ernment outlays were planned at about $5 bil- 
lion; private investment at about $3 billion. The 
Plan was about 90% financed by Indian sources. 

The second Plan (1956-61) originally called 
for $10 billion in government outlays, and half 
that amount for private investment. National 
income was to be raised by 25% and 8-9,000,- 
000 new jobs were to be created through a 
speed-up in industrialization. Because of in- 
creased defense expenditures, rising costs for 
imported machinery, declining prices for Indian 
exports (especially jute, tea and cotton goods), 
and other factors, however, government invest- 
ments under the Plan were cut back $550,000,- 
000 in 1958. 

The drop in prices for India’s exports, and the 
decline in foreign exchange holdings, combine 
to increase the importance of foreign aid and 
private investment in the country’s economic 
growth. 

There have been some compiaints that India’s 
socialism has scared away U.S. investors. Others 
point out that, while the Indian government is 
creating new industries with public capital, it 
does not propose to take over existing private 
enterprises. India’s former ambassador to the 
U.S., G. L. Mehta, describes the ‘‘mixed econ- 
as a “socialist pattern of society,’’ but he 
insists such words as ‘‘capitalism’’ and ‘‘social- 
ism” no longer mean what they used to, and 
need not be frightening. ‘‘All civilized govern- 
ments today,’”’ he says, ‘‘seek for their people 
some kind of welfare state or society in which 
concerted efforts are made to improve standards 
of living, to provide for an increasing degree of 
economic security, and to enlarge the scope of 
essential social services." 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Do you think India’s ‘‘mixed economy” is an 
important obstacle to U.S. interest or confi- 
dence? Why or why not? How would you compare 
India’s rural development program with the Red 
Chinese commune movement (Fact Sheet 3)? 
Are the differences significant for the U.S.? 
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cannot outlast Nehru’s leadership. What is the Congress party? 


Are there other parties? What are the roots of Indian democracy? 


What prospects for democratic institutions in India? 


The Indian Congress, and later the Muslim 
League, dominated the long struggle for inde- 
pendence. Since independence—and partitioning 
—the Congress party has dominated India’s 
politics. It controls a substantial majority (366- 
132) of the Federal legislature, and all state 
legislatures (except Kerala, where special elec- 
tions were pending at Fact Sheet press time). 

The outstanding personality in Congress’ his- 
tory was Mohandas K. Gandhi (1869-1948), a 
British-educated lawyer who gave up Western 
ways to live a simple, abstemious life according 
to the Hindu ethic, and who used fasts and 
“passive resistance’’ as powerful political weap- 
ons to win Indian independence. He believed 
in the unity of mankind under one God, and 
quoted Christian and Islamic scriptures along 
with the Hindu. His program (in addition to in- 
dependence) included a revival of cottage in- 
dustries (especially hand-woven cotton goods) 
and an end to untouchability. 

Gandhi was assassinated by a Hindu fanatic 
during the period of communal violence which 
followed the partitioning of India. He is still the 
spiritual symbol of the Congress party and the 
Mahatma (‘‘great soul’’) of the Indian people. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, long the leading political 
figure in Congress, differed with Gandhi on the 
question of building an agrarian society. He 
favored, rather, industrialization and socialism. 
The two were united on the basic program for 
independence, however, and Nehru has inherited 
much of Gandhi's role as moral and ethical, as 
well as political, leader. 

It is because of this that some observers ask, 
After Nehru, what? U.S. Sen. John Sherman 
Cooper (R., Ken.), former ambassador to India, 
notes, ‘‘| would feel very safe about democratic 
Progress in India if we could be assured that 
Mr. Nehru would be there for the next 50 years. 
His whole training and thought comes from 
Western ideas. | have no doubt at all about his 


politics of democracy 


desire and intention to maintain the democratic 
process.” 

Other students of India, on the other hand, 
have expressed confidence that Indian democ- 
racy is deeply rooted—in Congress, and in the 
nation—and that, in spite of difficulties such as 
illiteracy and poor communications, the pros- 
pects for democracy are brighter in India than 
in most other underdeveloped societies. 

These students point, for example, to the am- 
bitious and complex rural development program 
described in the previous panel. Such a program 
would be impossible to undertake without the 
large and disciplined civil service; the able corps 
of engineers, educators and other professionals; 
well-developed financial institutions, and a great 
respect, in government, for local autonomy in 
dealing with peculiarly local problems. These 
important assets for broad-scale economic de- 
velopment, they say, are equally important for 
“‘working”’ democracy. 

The Congress party is also democratically run. 
By the 1920s Congress had become a genuinely 
“grass roots’”’ mass organization, with wide sup- 
port in India’s 500,000 villages. It is organized 
through district, provincial and all-India com- 
mittees. Its president (now the Prime Minister's 
daughter, Indira Gandhi—no relation to M. K. 
Gandhi) is advised by a working committee of 
party leaders from all over the country. 

This may be especially important because the 
greatest and most difficult of India’s economic, 
social and political problems have to be deait 
with at local and provincial, rather than national, 
levels. Thus K. M. Panikkar, India’s former am- 
bassador to France, writes: 

“Indian political life appears to the outsider 
as something tame, dominated by a single party 

. which in itself is generally believed to be 
the instrument of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. This 
is, in fact, a grave misconception. Because it 
is a federal union, the outside public thinks of 
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India only in terms of federal policies, foreign 
affairs, economic planning, and is generally un- 
aware of the fact that the active area of politics 
lies in the states whose governments are directly 
in touch with the people and whose activities 
touch their daily lives.” 

Since the Congress party has lost some of 
its control over Indian politics, socialists and 
some other cause groups have broken away. 
Communists were excluded in 1940, when (after 
the Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union) they de- 
cided to support the British war effort while Con- 
gress was refusing to do so unless Britain granted 
independence to India. 

In the opinion of some observers, Congress 
has also lost some of its missionary inspiration, 
now that independence is an accomplished fact. 
The older generation of nationalist leaders is 
still largely in control, and even Nehru com- 
plained in early 1959 that ‘“‘provincialism, caste- 
ism and communalism” had developed ‘‘to a 
scandalous and shameful degree.”’ 

Movements to ‘‘balkanize’’ India—to redraw 
state boundaries on linguistic lines—have added 
to Congress’ problems as a national party, and 
may threaten the political unity of the nation, 
according to some experts. Except in a few in- 
stances, the present linguistic boundaries were 
achieved without violence. But the Indian Com- 
munist party has in the past gained local 
strength, at Congress’ expense, by agitating for 
such steps as the division of Bombay state into 
two states on language grounds. 

During 1959, however, a series of new devel- 
opments worked heavily in Congress’ favor, ac- 
cording to a number of observers. 

First, the Communist government in Kerala 
was virtually paralyzed by anti-communist strikes 
and passive resistance after it had attempted 
to impose government control over private 
(largely Catholic) schools in the state. Acting 
reluctantly but under the constitution, the Cen- 
tral government disbanded the state government 
and took control until new elections could be 
held. The Communists attempted to take ad- 
vantage of the intervention, but (many observ- 
ers say) the whole issue may have strength- 
ened Congress in the public mind. 

Second, Red China ruthlessly suppressed the 
Tibetan rebellion, caused the Dalai Lama to flee 
to India, stepped up communist guerrilla activity 
in Southeast Asia, and provoked a series of ag- 
gressions and skirmishes along India’s vast 
borders with China. To complicate the situation, 
the Indian Communist party was seriously split 
on whether to support New Delhi or avoid em- 
barrassing Peiping on the border question. 

As Sino-Indian relations worsened in late 
1959, the question appeared to be whether or 
not Nehru and Congress leadership would be 
firm and vigorous enough in expressing popular 
indignation at Chinese aggression. 


HOW STRONG ARE THE COMMUNISTS? 
In the Indian parliament, the Communist 


party holds 27 out of 498 seats in the Federal 
parliament. Its main strength is in certain sec- 
tors of the labor movement (Congress also has 
a large labor following), and among middle class 
employers, southern peasants (including some 
rich farmers), and intellectuals. 

Party strength is estimated at 240,000 mem- 
bers (150,000 in 1957), but in the 1957 elec- 
tions the Communists polled 12,000,000 votes 
throughout India. They won control of Kerala 
with 35% of the vote because of a splintered 
opposition. 

Indian communism has benefited from public 
confusion over the differences between com- 
munism and socialism, and from effective Soviet 
and (until recently) Red Chinese propaganda. 
Soviet foreign aid to India, for example, amounts 
to only 20% of U.S. aid since 1949; but it has 
been well publicized and spent on spectacular 
projects, such as the steel mill at Bhilai. 

In addition, Moscow has taken India's side 
in the dispute with Pakistan over Kashmir (dis- 
cussed on the other side of this Fact Sheet). 

Future influence of the Communist party of 
India will depend, observers agree, on such fac- 
tors as the current Sino-Indian border dispute. 
The party has already suffered heavily in the 
public mind from Peiping’s actions. 

India’s third party is the Praja Socialist party, 
led by Asoka Mehta, which holds 21 seats in 
parliament. As a splinter of Congress, with very 
little to offer in distinction from Congress’ own 
program of socialism, it has limited influence. 

Its former distinguished leader, Jayaprakash 
Narayan, quit politics six years ago to join the 
Gandhi-like Bhoodan (‘‘land gift’’) movement of 
Vinoba Bhave. This movement calls for the dona- 
tion of land by private landlords to village co- 
operatives, and the building up of a cooperative 
commonwealth of self-administered villages. 

The remaining political parties have little im- 
pact on national affairs, although some are im- 
portant locally or provincially. The militant right- 
wing Hindu Mahassabha (which favors a theo- 
cratic state) has little influence, but is critical 
of Nehru’s policies toward Red China. The Jan 
Sangh —a Hindu conservative party — gained 
some strength in 1957 and 1959 elections. A 
new conservative group, the Swatantra or ‘‘free- 
dom”’ party, splintered from Congress in 1959. 
It is led by a former governor general of India, 
Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, and fears the ‘‘so- 
cialist’’ trends of the Congress party and differs 
with it on the village cooperative program. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


From this brief review, what would you say 
are the prospects for democracy in India? Cul- 
turally, traditionally and institutionally would you 
say that India is more ripe for totalitarianism or 
democracy? Why? What factors—economic, politi- 
cal, international — might work for or against 
democracy? 
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India and the U.S., the world’s two largest 


democracies, have frequently been at odds 


in their foreign policies. What are the conflicts? What views lie 


behind our differences? Have we helped or hindered the situation, 


and what can be done about it now? 


i India’s foreign policy 


U.S.-INDIAN RELATIONS 


“A glance at the record of Indo-American re- 
lations since 1947 reveals a deep and abiding 
friction between the two largest democratic 
states in the world. More frequently than not 
they have clashed on important international 
problems. Notable examples are the recognition 
of Communist China; the Japanese Peace Treaty; 
disarmament and nuclear tests; Kashmir; the 
type and conditions of foreign aid; and the 
value of military blocs. Even where their policies 
were in substantial agreement, it was subject 
to qualification, as in the cases of Korea (1950), 
Hungary (1956) and the Middle East (1956-57) ... 

“At the risk of simplification, the basic dis- 
agreement may be stated as follows: 

“... The United States sees the contempo- 
rary world in a rigid black-and-white perspective, 
as a struggle between good and evil, between 
democracy and communism. The great issue of 
our time is freedom or slavery. Hence there is 
no room for a ‘middie way.’ Nonalignment is 
deemed immoral or, at the very least, amoral, 
for how can a state be neutral in a contest of 
this kind. Nonalignment weakens the ‘free world’ 
and serves objectively to strengthen the com- 
munist bloc. Not only is it reprehensible, in the 
American view. It is also sheer folly for the 
state concerned because international com- 
munism will respect neutrality only as long as 
it serves Soviet interests. The vital task is, there- 
fore, to forge an alliance of democratic and 
anticommunist states and to negotiate from 
strength, for this alone can prevent communist 
domination of the entire world and achieve a 
modus vivendi on the basis of which noncom- 
munist states can survive and prosper .. . 

“Indian leaders, especially Nehru and 
[V. K. Khrishna] Menon [India’s Defense Minis- 
ter], reject the premises and, therefore, the 


policy implications of this line of argument. To 
divide the world into rigid moral categories, they 
argue, is to indulge in fanciful self-righteous- 
ness. No state or way of life has a monopoly of 
truth or virtue, though one may be more ad- 
mired. None is an absolute threat to peace and 
freedom. On the contrary, both East and West 
share the blame for international tension which 
hangs like a shadow of impending death over 
the entire planet. Both are guilty of provocative 
deeds and words. But both are firmly established 
in the present world and can only be eradicated 
by a contest on the battlefield. Since war is now 
capable of total annihilation, it is the absolute 
immoral act of our time. Indeed, the moral im- 
perative is to rule out war and to concentrate 
on the formidable but essential task of relax- 
ing tensions, to recognize the harsh realities of 
international life, and to search unceasingly for 
a negotiated settlement between the two blocs. 
The greater the scope of the bloc system, the 
greater the likelihood of ultimate war. Hence, 
nonalignment is vital to peace, an ethical and 
practical necessity. As long as India and the 
uncommitted countries . . . persist in this 
policy, they help to delay a catastrophe. And in 
positive terms, they fulfill the historic role of 
maintaining a bridge between the hostile blocs.” 
—“‘India’s Foreign Policy, an Interpretation,” by 
Michael Brecher, Asst. Prof. of Political Science, 
McGill University, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
N. Y. 1957. 

The Congress’ long struggie for India’s in- 
dependence was, of course, a struggle against 
British colonialism. It was only natural, there- 
fore, that independent India should take a strong 
stand against the colonial or imperialist policies 
of European nations. This stand is reflected in 
a 1948 Congress resolution: 

“The foreign policy of India must necessarily 
be based on the principles that have guided the 
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Congress in the past years. These principles are 
promotion of world peace, the freedom of all 
nations, racial equality and the ending of im- 
perialism and colonialism . . . It should be the 
constant aim of the foreign policy of India to 
maintain friendly and cooperative relations with 
all nations and to avoid entanglement in mili- 
tary or similar alliances which tend to divide 
up the world in rival groups, and thus endanger 
world peace.” 

(Even so, India’s first significant act of for- 
eign policy was the decision to remain linked 
with its former ruler, Britain, in the Common- 
wealth of Nations. This link provides, according 
to Vice President S. Radhakrishnan, ‘‘complete 
independence and informal association; sharing 
of ideals, though not of allegiance; of purposes, 
though not of loyalties; common discussion, not 
binding decisions.'’) 

For the past 11 years, in the UN and in its 
over all foreign policy, India has been staunchly 
anticolonial. As the London Economist put it in 
1953, ‘“‘the deepest strand in Indian thinking 
on international affairs is distrust of Western 
colonial control.”” In early 1959 the policy was 
reaffirmed in a Congress resolution pledging 
support for ‘“‘oppressed colonial peoples.” 

However, it is not India’s anticolonialism 
which brought that country into conflict with 
U.S. global policies. The U.S. also is traditionally 
anticolonial. In fact, U.S. diplomatic pressure 
helped India, Indonesia and other colonies win 
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their independence shortly after World War II. 

U.S.-Indian conflicts stem from India’s so- 
called ‘‘neutralism”’ in the cold war (Indians pre- 
fer the word ‘‘nonalignment’’). Some U.S. lead- 
ers have felt that Nehru, while in no sense pro- 
communist, actually helped the communist 
cause by failing to understand communist ‘‘im- 
perialism."’ European powers, however reluc- 
tantly, have gradually been liquidating their 
colonies. The communists, on the other hand, 
have been expanding their power. The satellite 
countries, according to this line of reasoning, 
are no better than colonies in the communist 
“empire.” 

This argument seems to have carried little 
weight with people who, like the Indians, think 
of colonialism as white domination over non- 
white races. Also, some American historians 
have pointed out that India’s attitude toward 
“entangling alliances’’ is not too different from 
principles which guided U.S. foreign policy be- 
tween 1789 and World War II. 

Critics of the nonalignment policy argue that 
the world is much smaller now than it was in 
the 19th century; that it is no longer possible 
for a major nation to isolate itself from such 
conflicts as the cold war—the U.S. or India. 

Recent developments seem to support this 
last thesis. As communism began to menace 
Indian interests and security, New Delhi has 
adopted a firmer line toward Peiping, if not 
toward Moscow. 
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India has never been entirely aloof from cold 
war issues. At the outbreak of the Korean War in 
mid-1950 India joined the U.S. and other powers 
in a UN vote condemning the communist inva- 
sion of South Korea. India also sent medical 
troops to serve with the UN command in Korea. 
When UN forces crossed the 38th parallel to 
invade North Korea, however, India dissented. 
In February 1951 India voted against the UN 
General Assembly resolution branding Red China 
an ‘‘aggressor.” 

Red China's occupation of Tibet in 1950 and 
Soviet suppression of the Hungarian revolt in 
1956 both caused considerable shock in India. 
The Tibetan issue was temporarily resolved (as 
noted below). On the Hungarian question, India 
voted against a UN resolution condemning Soviet 
intervention and calling for a withdrawal of Rus- 
sian troops. Simultaneously in the UN, India 
(along with the U.S. and U.S.S.R.) vigorously 
opposed the Anglo-French and Israeli invasions 
of Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula. 

But if any major shift in India’s cold war 
policy is taking place, it is only now under way, 
experts agree, as a result of 1959 events. 


THE INDIAN-CHINESE CRISIS 


India protested Red China's military occupa- 
tion of Tibet in 1950. In 1954, however, the two 
countries negotiated a nonaggression pact which 
recognized Peiping’s control over an autonomous 


Tibet. The preamble to this treaty set forth for 
the first time the ‘‘Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence,’’ which were presumably to guide 
future Indian-Chinese relations. 

In 1959 when Red China put down the Tibetan 
revolt, and caused some 13,000 Tibetan refu- 
gees, including the Dalai Lama, to flee to India, 
Indian public opinion was outraged. Nehru cau- 
tioned against hot-headed language that might 
disrupt relations with China, but he was out- 
spoken in his dismay at Peiping’s disregard for 
Tibetan autonomy. 

Nehru declared on Apr. 27, 1959, ‘“‘We have 
every desire to maintain friendship between 
India and China. But at the same time, we have 
every sympathy for the people of Tibet.” And, 
when Peiping indicated it would consider it ‘‘im- 
polite and improper’ for the Indian parliament 
to discuss the Tibetan question, Nehru replied, 
“It should be made perfectly clear to all con- 
cerned that this parliament is not going to be 
limited in the exercise of its right of discussion 
by an external or internal authority, whoever it 
may be.” 

The crisis over Tibet was only a few months 
old when the India-China border question erupted 
into violence. On Aug. 28, 1959 Nehru an- 
nounced that Red Chinese troops had violated 
Indian territory, and he declared, ‘‘There is no 
alternative for us but to defend our country's 
borders and integrity.” He labeled the Chinese 
action ‘‘a clear case of aggression,” but ruled 
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out the use of force for the moment. 

Actually the border question was not new. 
New Delhi and Peiping have been corresponding 
since 1954, with Peiping insisting on major 
border revisions which would, if carried out, 
transfer 40,000 sq. mi. of Indian territory to 
China. Present borders were established by a 
British-Tibetan-Chinese convention in 1914, but 
China failed to ratify the treaty. Even before the 
Communists, China claimed much of this area. 

The Indian government's position is that it is 
willing to negotiate ‘‘minor adjustments” but will 
not consent to wholesale revisions. At press time 
for this Fact Sheet several incidents of violence 
had taken place. 

At no time during the dispute has India wa- 
vered from its policy calling for the seating of 
Red China in the UN. In fact, India’s UN delega- 
tion underscored this policy after the border 
flareups, arguing that Peiping in fact controls 
mainland China, and ought to be a party to UN 
discussion of world problems. 


INDIA-PAKISTAN PROBLEMS 


India’s oldest foreign policy problem has been 
its relations with Pakistan. The partitioning of 
the subcontinent into two nations in 1947 left a 
heritage of unresolved problems, including the 
status of Kashmir, border problems, use of 
Indus River waters, trade relations, compensa- 
tion of refugees, etc. 

Kashmir was briefly a battleground for Indian 
and Pakistani troops in the fall of 1947, when 
the Hindu maharajah announced that his state 
(whose population is 80% Muslim) would join 
India rather than Pakistan. The UN negotiated 
a cease fire on Jan. 1, 1948 and Kashmir has 
been divided along the cease fire line ever since. 

India and Pakistan both agreed in principle to 
a UN supervised plebiscite, but could reach no 
agreement on arrangements to withdraw troops 
in preparation for the plebiscite. At press time 
there were rumors, however, that negotiations 
might be reopened, but it is agreed that the dis- 
pute remains critical. 

Agreement has been reached on some of the 
other India-Pakistan disputes. All border ques- 
tions relating to East Pakistan and India were 
resolved by negotiation in 1959, for example, 
and talks on joint use of Indus River waters made 
encouraging progress in 1959. 

A number of observers believe that friendlier 
relations between Pakistan and India are the 
result, in part, of both countries’ concern over 
Red Chinese expansionism. If such is the case, 
it may help resolve an important conflict in U.S.- 
Indian relations—Iindia’s long resentment of U.S. 
military aid to Pakistan. 


U.S.-INDIA-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 
There is still considerable debate in U.S. cir- 


cles over how and why large-scale U.S. military 
aid to Pakistan began in 1954. A long series of 


conversations and secret negotiations took place 
before the announcement. Talks were also under 
way, leading ultimately to the Baghdad Pact 
(now CENTO). The strategic aim behind both 
steps was undoubtedly to extend the system 
of anticommunist military alliances. There may 
have been other motives behind U.S. aid to 
Pakistan. The views of one critic are summarized 
as follows: 

1. To fill the “‘military vacuum” left by Britain's 
departure from the Indian subcontinent, espe- 
cially at a time when the U.S. was fighting com- 
munist troops in Korea and France was going 
down to defeat in a communist civil war in Indo- 
china. 2. To buy “‘cheaper’’ military forces for 
the anticommunist coalition (the Pentagon ex- 
plained it cost $3,515 a year to pay, feed and 
house a U.S. soldier, while it costs only $485 
for a Pakistani Soldier). 3. To put a ‘‘dent’’ in 
the neutralism of other Muslim nations, and 
hopefully to begin to build a ‘‘northern tier’ 
alliance along Soviet borders from Turkey, 
through the Middle East, to South Asia. 4. ‘‘As 
a counterforce to the confirmed neutralism of 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s India.’’” 

In any event the agreement was negotiated 
and, as of mid-1959, cost the U.S. about $1.5 
billion in military assistance, mostly in grants 
rather than loans. The impact on Indo-Pakistan 
relations, experts agree, has been serious be- 
cause New Delhi views the Pakistan military 
build up as a direct threat to its own security. 
Some observers believe that Pakistan, also, 
thinks of India, not Red China or the U.S.S.R., 
as its potential enemy. Some critics of the pro- 
gram also believe that military aid to Pakistan 
created problems with Afghanistan. Most stu- 
dents, however, point to the fact that disputes 
existed between the two over border areas in- 
habited by Pathan tribesmen prior to the U.S. 
military grants to Pakistan. 

On the positive side the program has built 
and maintained a Pakistani military force that 
could not have been raised with local funds. On 
the negative side the program has undoubtedly 
caused India to raise its defense budget, in- 
creased Indo-Pakistani tensions, and created 
U.S.-Indian misunderstandings. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Do you believe that ‘‘neutralism,” in this day 
and age, is immoral? Why or why not? Has 
India’s nonalignment weakened U.S. security? If 
so, in what way? Or do you feel the U.S. may 
have gained, in the long run, because of India’s 
stand? How? Would you have preferred the U.S. 
not to have become involved in Indo-Pakistani 
disputes through its military aid program to 
Pakistan? Why or why not? What position do you 
think the U.S. should take in the light of recent 
Red Chinese pressure on India? Hands off? 
Assurance of support to India? Intervention on 
India’s side in case of war? Other? 
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It is a fact of life that economic growth re- 
quires increased investment — only through new 
investments is it possible to improve technology 
on the farm or in the factory, build new industry, 
enlarge the power supply, improve transporta- 
tion, and do all the other things that raise pro- 
ductivity and provide goods and jobs for a grow- 
ing population. 

But investment is the product of savings. A 
U.S. corporation, for example, is able to mod- 
ernize a factory or expand production when 
private citizens invest their savings through the 
purchase of stocks (or when a bank invests its 
depositors’ savings in the form of a loan to the 
corporation). Similarly, a government is able to 
expand its services or its investment in the econ- 
omy by increasing taxes. 

In India, however, savings are very limited 
because per capita income is so low. And it is 
difficult to raise taxes when fewer than 500,000 
families have taxable incomes above $600 a 
year. 

A further complication in India’s case was 
mentioned in Section 4 of this Fact Sheet—India’s 
need to increase its imports of machinery and 
other capital goods at a time when (a) world 
market prices on machinery are climbing and 
(b) world market prices on India’s exports have 
been dropping. As a result India has been run- 
ning out of foreign exchange to pay for its 
imports. 

Even in these oversimplified terms it is clear 
that India will have trouble fulfilling its second 
Five Year Plan. In a study prepared for the 
National Planning Assn., Wilfred Malenbaum of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, sum- 
marizes the present outlook (and the challenge 
to the industrialized free world) as follows: 

. Preliminary information now available 
suggests that national product, after two years, 
has increased by only 5-6%... [and]... that 
the official program now in effect can expect to 
achieve only about half the over-all expansion 
in income announced for the 1956-61 period. 
There are other disappointments in store with 
respect to the level of employment and unem- 
ployment, the output targets in the public 
sector, and the vitality and hope in the private 
sector. The prospect is for a poor performance 
for the second Plan period, 1956-61, and for 
an economic inheritance which may make even 


foreign aid question 


the recouping of lost ground difficult over the 
third Plan years... 

“‘Nor will the consequences be economic only 
... Pressure for a major change in the politics 
of ... [the Congress] party might well grow. The 
present commitment to the ways of democracy 
might need to give way to methods which assure 
‘more action, more efficiency’... 

“What can the West do in the face of this 
danger? Action might be taken in two major di- 
rections: to help expand the levels of investment 
in India and to assure the most effective utiliza- 
tion of the labor, capital and leadership available 
at any point in time...’ 

A U.S. Senate resolution, passed in 1959, calls 
on the U.S. and other democratic nations to con- 
sult with India and other South Asian govern- 
ments on ways to insure fulfillment of economic 
development plans. 

Another official U.S. proposal was that of 
President Eisenhower to the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Colombo Plan, Nov. 10, 1958. He 
listed five major requirements for economic 
growth and pledged the U.S. to policies that would 
support these requirements: 

1. Expanded international trade. 2. Technical 
skills. 3. Private investment. 4. Normal, bank- 
able loans. 5. Financing to cover other sound 
projects which will allow the borrower flexibility 
on terms of repayment. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Of what importance to the U.S. is the success 
or failure of India’s planned economic growth? 
Is it a problem in which the U.S. government 
should take greater interest? Make greater in- 
vestment through foreign aid? Should any U.S. 
conditions be placed on increased aid—political, 
economic or other? Why or why not? Should 
other industrialized democracies increase their 
support of India’s development? Is a joint free 
world approach desirable? Joint underwriting of 
the Five Year Plans? Or at least the major as- 
pects of these Plans? Should efforts also be 
made to stabilize world market prices on the 
basic raw materials which countries like India 
must export in order to earn foreign exchange? 
What else can or should be done? 
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Private” 
Total 


‘Second Pian 1956-61 (plannea) 


14079 


25 


"First Pian 1851-56 (planned) 


10,730.8 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AID TO INDIA'! 
(1949 through Apr. 15, 1959) 


(in $ millions) 


Totals 

189.7 
Public Law 4808............ 664.0 
Export-Import Bank ......... 152.0 
Development Loan Fund...... 175.0 
ICA, TCA and other loans... .. . 150.0 
380.0 
International Agencies ............ 732,000,000 
532.0 
International Monetary Fund... 200.0 
Other Free World>............... 715,000,000 
West Germany ............ * 257.0 
Australia and New Zealand 26.0 
304,000,000 

$3,462,000,000 


a. Disposal of U.S. agricultural surpluses. 
b. Includes Colombo Plan aid. 


PRIVATE FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN INDIA!2 


The estimated total of foreign private capital 
investment in India at the end of 1958 was 
$1,340,000,000. 

Of this total about $110,000,000 represented 
new private American capital invested in India 
since 1949. However, some sources place the 
American figure as high as $150,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 if reinvested profits and dividends 
are also included. American private investments, 
which have tripled in value since India’s inde- 
pendence, have risen from a total of $38,000,000 
in 1950. 

Total foreign investment in the private sector 
in 1958 was $11,807,880. Of this figure, U.S. 
investors provided $4,179,000; Italian—$2,856,- 
000; United Kingdom — $2,203,740; Swiss — 
$2,184,000; and Japanese, $378,000. 

A Reserve Bank of India report up to the end 
of 1955 gave a total of $1,008,000,000 for all 
foreign private investments. Of this figure, over 
81 per cent, or $819,000,000 represented the 
investments of United Kingdom businessmen. 
American investments amounted to approxi- 
mately ten per cent of this figure, or $84,000,000. 

Private investments of other nations as of 
1955 were: Switzerland $13,860,000, Pakistan 
$10,900,000, Germany $5,250,000, Japan $5,- 
250,000, Canada $3,150,000. 


A RA BIA 


In addition to the above, India has benefited from an 
estimated $6,500,000 in UN technical assistance, and 
$6,800,000 in UNICEF (UN Children’s Fund) expenditures. 
U.S. private assistance (voluntary organizations, founda- 
tions, etc.) is estimated by the National Planring Assn. 
to have reached a level of about $80,000,000 through 


1958. Nor is aid a one-way street for India. Through the 
Colombo Plan, a joint venture in Southeast Asian eco- 
nomic development (in which the U.S. participates), India 
provides some financial and technical assistance to other 
nations — $4,000,000 was provided for this purpose in 
India’s 1959-60 budget. 
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The challenges India presents to the Ameri- 
can public, and to U.S. policy-makers, might be 
expressed in three sets of questions: 

1. On its own terms, what is India’s role in 
the world? Is it in fact a democracy, an ‘‘open 
society’’ committed to basic principles the U.S. 
shares with other democracies? Or is India’s po- 
litical system, or its ‘“‘mixed economy,” leading 
it away from democracy? What kind of future is 
India building, and what does it mean? 

2. On U.S. terms, what is India’s place in U.S. 
global strategy? Is the kind of society India is 
trying to build, important to the U.S.—morally, 
ethically, politically? Or are India’s aspirations, 
and its foreign policy hostile to U.S. goals in the 
world? Because of India’s size, resources and 
geographical location, is it strategically impor- 
tant to U.S. global strategy—or to the interests 
of the free world community with which the U.S. 
identifies itself? Or is India’s future relatively un- 
important to the U.S.? What impact might India’s 
success or failure have on the rest of the un- 
committed world? Is this important or not to 
U.S. global interests? 

3. What, if anything, should the U.S. do about 
india and India’s goals? 

The first two questions are, of course, funda- 
mental. To answer them, the American people 


CEYLON 


what U.S. policies? 


Calcuttag 


need to make up their minds about American 
objectives in the world, as well as to evaluate 
India’s place in that-world. 

The third question is the action question. It 
calls on the American people to translate their 
answers to questions 1 and 2 into effective U.S. 
policies. 

The Opinion Ballot to the right lists some of 
the major policy decisions on which the U.S. can 
act, if it wishes, during 1960. 

(In addition to U.S. government action, there 
are, of course, many possibilities for U.S. busi- 
ness, private organizations, churches, founda- 
tions, and other groups to act on the basis of 
their convictions. Thus increased private invest- 
ment by U.S. corporations—or the withdrawal of 
U.S. private capital—are two possibilities. The 
Opinion Ballot, however, deals only with U.S. 
government policy alternatives.) 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


How would you answer the above three ques- 
tions? And how would you translate your an- 
swers into an endorsement or rejection of specific 
policy alternatives listed on the Opinion Ballot? 
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designed by veit-martin associates 


1. ‘“‘Nehru Explains India’s Split Personality’ by Jawaharlal Nehru. 
New York Times Magazine, March 11, 1956. 2. From address, New 
Delhi ae, by Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘Dec. 6, 1958. New York Times, 
Jan. 1959. 3. Population Growth and Economic Development in 
isa Countries by Ansley J. ge and Edgar M. Hoover, Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 1951. 4. (in 1957 dollars) 
“Worldwide and Domestic Economic Problems and Their impact on 
the Foreign Policy of the United States,” Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1959. 5. “‘india’s Masses” by Arthur Bonner, 


Atlantic Monthly, Oct., 1959. 6. “india: High Cost of High Fertility’ 
by Robert C. Cook. Peputation Bulletin, December, 1: 7. 
Pokistan and the U.S.,’’ by og Ss. Harrison, The New 

Aug. 10, Aug. 24, Sept. 7, 1959. 8. Comment of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee in reporting A “the 1959-60 mutual security bill. 
9. East and West in India’s Development. Wilfred Malenbaum, Na- 
tional Washington, D. C., 1959. 18. Malenbaum 
op. it. "Sources: Government of india, International 

etary Fund, Ad. World, May, 1959. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Ambassador's Report by Chester Bowles, Harper, N 
$4.00. An examination of the ideas and ideals of india. 
Communism in India by Gene D. Overstreet and Marshall Windmiller. 
University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif. 1959. 603 pp. $10.00. 
A history of the communist movement in India. 

East and West in India’s Ss by Wilfred Malenbaum, Na- 
tional Planning Assn., Washington, D. C. 1959. 67 pp. $1.75. Discus- 
sion of India’s plans for economic growth and the role of East-West aid. 
india and America: A 7 of Their Relations by Phillips Talbot and 
S. L. Poplai. Harper, N. 1958. 200 pp. $3.75. An Indian and an 
American collaborate to A. problems in Indian-American relations. 
india Between East and West. Current Histery, March, 1959. 64 pp. 
65¢. Series of articles on India’s foreign and domestic problems. 
India’s Foreign Policy: An Interpretation by Michael Brecher. Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, N. Y. 1957. 31 pp. 75¢. A Westerner’s inter- 
pretation of Indian attitudes on world affairs. 


. Y. 1954. 145 pp. 


What changes, if any, would you recommend in U.S. policy toward 
India? Which of the following actions would you like the U.S. to take 


The New India: Progress Through Demecracy. a Planni 

mission. Macmillan, N. Y. 1958. 412 pp. $5.00. "Official 
of India’s Second Five Year Plan. 

New Patterns ef Democracy in India by Vera M. Dean. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1959. 244 pp. $4.75. Broad analysis 
of political and economic developments in India since 1947. 

Party Politics in India by Myron Weiner. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. 1957. 319 pp. $5.00. Discusses emergence of ‘‘multi- 
party” political system and prospects for stable democratic govern- 

men 


Sources of Indian Tradition a by William Theodore de Bary, 
et al. Columbia University Press, N. Y. 1958. 961 pp. $7.50. Includes 
selections from Indian classics and modern Indian thinkers. 

The United States and india and Pakistan by W. a Brown. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. i 308 pp. $5.00. A 
fundamental work on the ‘land, peoples, history, and culture of India. 


during 1960? Check any policies you are willing to support. 


1. POLITICAL 

a. (1 No change in present policies. 

b. [J U.S. pressure on India to abandon its non- 
alignment policy, and to join the anticom- 
munist coalition. 


ec. 1 U.S. diplomatic endorsement of India’s 
nonalignment policy. 


d. [ U.S. support for greater Indian participa- 
tion in international conferences such as 
summit meetings. 


e. 1 U.S. support for a permanent UN Security 
Council seat for India. 


f. — U.S. diplomatic support to India in its 
border dispute with Red China. 


2. ECONOMIC 
a. 1 No change in present policies. 


b. [) Some increase in U.S. aid in support of 
India’s economic development plans. 


c. (1 Greatly increased U.S. aid to India’s de- 
velopment plans. 


d. (1 Joint consultation by the U.S. and other 
industrialized democracies with India, in 
preparation for a coordinated and ex- 
panded international aid program in sup- 
port of India’s development plans. 


e. NoU.S. aid to Indian government-managed 
projects which, in our view, should be 
managed by private enterprise. 

f. [ Reduced U.S. aid to India. 


3. MILITARY | 
a. (1 No change in present policies. 


b. [ U.S. armed support to India in case of war 
with Red China. 


c. (J U.S. military aid to India, if requested. 

d. (1 Continue present military aid to Pakistan. 
e. [) De-emphasize U.S. military aid to Pakistan. 
f. (0 Discontinue U.S. military aid to Pakistan. 


Photos by: Information Service of India, United Nations 
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World War | dismembered the Turkish Empire 


and led to Anglo-French domination of Arab 


lands. World War Il led to the creation of Israel and Arab 


states. Oil had already brought U.S. and European capital. Now 


cold war brings U.S.-Soviet conflicts into this complex scene. 


Islam, the religion of the Muslims, demands 
submission to the one God’s will, as voiced by 
his prophet Mohammed (570?-632), in the sacred 
Koran. Islam is one of the three great religions 
originating in the Middle East. Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam share many concepts, tradi- 
tions, prophets and holy shrines. 

In its early, militant years Islam was carried 
West by Arab conquerors, through North Africa 
to Spain—and by conquerors or merchants and 
traders into Central Asia, parts of China, India, 
Indonesia and the southern Philippines. 

Arab conquests created a unified Islamic em- 
pire, although only for a brief period in the 8th 
century, when the Ommayad Caliphate (caliph= 
‘successor’ to Mohammed) governed a domain 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf. 
Memory of this short-lived Arab dominion sur- 
vives in the contemporary dream of a single 
Arab nation reaching from Morocco to Iraq. 

Wherever Arab influence penetrated, Islam 
took root. In most of these areas of conquest or 
peaceful penetration, in North and Central Africa, 
Central and Southeast Asia, Islam continues as 
the dominant or second most important religion. 
The Maghreb (Arab North Africa) and the Arab 
' states of the Middle East all share the Arabic 
language as well as the Islamic faith. 

In the course of early Arab expansion, Islam 
created a rich civilization in conquered lands. 
Arab art and architecture, music and literature, 
mathematics and astronomy, and many mechani- 
cal inventions and uses of herbs and plants, all 
had a great impact on Mediterranean civiliza- 
tions, and unquestionably contributed to the 
Renaissance of European culture that was to 
come centuries later. 

Arab political influence ended with the rise 
of the Turks in the 15th and 16th centuries. But 
their cultural influence continued to be felt in 
non-Arab Muslim areas. Under the Ottoman 


to conflict 


Turks, Constantinople became the commercial 
and political center of the Middle East. Arab 
culture, in turn, declined in vigor and impor- 
tance, although independent Islamic cultures 
continued to flourish in Iran, Afghanistan, north- 
ern India, and Indonesia. Simultaneously in the 
West, the European reawakening drove the Mus- 
lims out of Spain and ultimately isolated the 
Arab areas of North Africa. 

Under the Ottoman Turks, who united most of 
the Middle East and, nominally, Egypt and North 
Africa, Arab rule was wholly suppressed. The 
local political unit was frequently neither nation 
nor state, but tribe, leading family or holder of 
inherited religious office. 

The defeat, collapse and dismemberment of 
the Ottoman Empire at the end of World War | 
had been foreshadowed in the preceding cen- 
tury and a quarter. Europe considered this area 
its land bridge to Asia and the ‘‘Far East.” 

In the time of Napoleon, Egypt and even 
Syria became a battleground in the Anglo-French 
struggle for control of land routes to India. With 
French-backed construction of the Suez Canal 
(1859-69) Europe’s commercial and strategic 
stakes in the area were vastly increased. 

In 1875 Britain acquired contro! of the Canal 
by buying up the shares of the bankrupt Egyptian 
khedive (Ottoman-appointed viceroy). In 1880 
Britain and France won joint control over Egyp- 
tian finances. Two years later, by military occu- 
pation, Britain was supreme in Egypt and, by 
1907, in the Sudan. 

Joint Anglo-Egyptian sovereignty over the 
Sudan survived until that area won full inde- 
pendence in 1955, and British military occupa- 
tion of parts of Egypt lasted until just before 
nationalization of the Suez Canal in 1956. 

Tsarist Russia, which long sought a warm 
water port on the Mediterranean or the Persian 
Gulf, entered the Middle East power struggle as 
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early as the 18th century. In 1907 Iran (Persia) 
was divided into British and Russian “spheres 
of influence’’ and occupied by troops of both 


powers. 
The U.S.S.R. gave up its treaty and with- 


Modern Arab nationalism is linked not only 
to memories of past glory, but also to two 
more recent factors—European intervention in 
the Middle East and the Zionist movement to 
establish an independent Jewish nation in Pales- 
tine. Both Arab nationalism and Zionism became 
important strategic factors during World War I. 

The Ottoman Empire, allied to Imperial Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, represented a threat 
to Allied interests in the Middle East and East- 
ern Mediterranean. Britain took advantage of 
the aspirations and ambitions of Arab tribal 
chiefs to provoke, arm and lead the Arab revolt 
against Turkey, making certain promises to sup- 
port Arab independence after the war. 

In addition, Britain and Germany were vying 
for war support from Jewish groups throughout 
the world, especially in Eastern Europe. In 1917 
Britain issued the Balfour Declaration, pledging 
support to the Zionist goal of a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine. Wartime Prime Minister David 
Lloyd George later admitted that the declaration 
had been released at the time for ‘‘propagandist 
reasons,” to rally world-wide Jewish sentiment 
to the Allied cause. Quite apart from wartime 
strategy, however, a number of British leaders 
had long favored a Jewish homeland—in Pales- 
tine or Africa—for oppressed European Jews. 
Other leaders had long been interested in a 
Jewish Palestine as a check on Turkish power. 

Allied victory in 1918 succeeded in breaking 
Turkish power, but it did not bring about either 
an independent Jewish nation or full Arab in- 
dependence. Arab weakness, great power rival- 
ries, Arab-Jewish rivalries and oil helped post- 
pone these steps until after World War Il. 

Borders were drawn and Arab ‘‘nations’’ were 
nominally established, but Britain and France 
shared actual power in the Arab Middle East, 
under mandates supervised by the League of 
Nations, and “protectorate” arrangements. 

Jordan and Iraq, set up as British protec- 
torates (1920-21) under two kings of the Hashe- 
mite dynasty of Western Arabia, became British 
mandates until 1932 (Iraq) and 1946 (Jordan). 
British subsidies were granted Jordan, and cer- 
tain British forces remained in both countries 
until the mid-fifties. London again sent troops 
to Jordan in 1958, when the Jordanian dynasty 
appeared to be threatened. 


drew its troops in 1921; British occupation ended 
in 1919. (During World War I! Britain and the 
U.S.S.R. again sent troops into Iran. This time 
Soviet occupation of northern Iran ended in 
1946, under U.S. and Allied pressure in the UN.) 


Palestine, a joint Arab-Jewish territory, was 
mandated to Britain and remained so until 1948. 
In that year, after unsuccessful British and UN 
efforts to secure agreement between Arab and 
Jewish leaders, Britain withdrew its troops and 
administration. The Jews immediately proclaimed 
an independent Israel, and the surrounding Arab 
states simultaneously launched the short-lived 
and unsuccessful Arab-Israeli War. The residue 
of that conflict—‘‘legality’’ of Israel, border ques- 
tions, plight of 900,000 Palestinian Arab refu- 
gees—are among the bitterest divisive issues in 
the Middle East today. 

Syria and Lebanon were mandated to France, 
right after World War |. Both states gained nom- 
inal independence in 1941 when British and 
Free French forces entered the two states. Sub- 
sequent British-French disputes about the occu- 
pation ended when their troops left the area 
in 1946. 

Saudi Arabia was the only independent Arab 
state set up after World War I—the product of 
Arab tribal conquests rather than European poli- 
tics. In the process, the head of the Hashemite 
family was deposed, thus creating lasting hos- 


“tility between Saudi Arabian rulers and the 


Hashemite dynasty in Jordan (and until recently 
in traq). 

Yemen, on the southern tip of the Arabian 
Peninsula, has been independent for centuries. 
The sheikhdoms and emirates of southern and 
eastern Arabia are still British protectorates, 
and Aden has been a British colony since 1839, 
when it was wrested from Yemen. (The city of 
Aden is one of the busiest seaports in the 
Commonwealth.) 

Some of the elements of today’s power strug- 
gle in the Middle East date back, in other words, 
to earlier centuries—dreams of an independent 
Arab nation; the rivalry of European powers, in- 
cluding Russia, for influence or control of the 
area; even Jewish aspirations for a Palestine 
homeland. 

Other elements of today’s struggle are far 
more recent. These include the economics of 
vast human poverty and incredible oil wealth, 
communism, and the militant anti-Western na- 
tionalism of contemporary Arab leaders. These 
three explosive problems are treated in future 
sections of this Fact Sheet. 
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poverty and oil riches 


Poverty is not new to the Middle East. Vast 
numbers of Middle Eastern peoples have lived in 
the same ways for thousands of years—farmers 
in mud huts, or nomads in animal skin tents, 
caring for small herds of camels and goats. 

In the crowded and expanding cities, too, 
human poverty, disease and illiteracy are old 
phenomena. Per capita income is only $90 a 
year in Saudi Arabia, $150 a year in Egypt. Over 
90% of the people living along the rivers of 
Iraq, Lebanon and Syria suffer from malaria. 
Over 95% of the people of Yemen and Saudi 
Arabia can neither read nor write. Massive, 
helpless poverty has been a way of life for thou- 
sands of years. 

What is new in the Middle East, experts agree, 
is the vision that abject poverty is not neces- 
sary—that modern irrigation and scientific farm- 
ing can make the desert bloom, that modern 
technology and industrialization can create jobs 
and wealth, that education can stamp out illiter- 
acy, and medicine can control disease. 

A basic factor in this vision is oil—first dis- 
covered in this century, and now exploited on 
a scale second only to the U.S. domestic oil 
industry. (In 1958 the Middle East produced 
27.5% of the world’s oil; the U.S. accounted 
for 43.1%.) Of even greater significance, per- 
haps, the U.S. has only 30.5 billion barrels of 
proved oil reserves, whereas the Middle East 
has about 150 billion barrels of known reserves 
—between two-thirds and 70% of the world’s 
known oil reserves.! 

Oil concessions of the Middle East are about 
58% U.S. owned, the other principal owners 
being British, Dutch, and French, although 
Italian and Japanese producers have recently 
secured concessions. The standard profit-shar- 
ing formula is an even 50% each to the oil 
company and the producing nation. Recently 
this formula has been upset in some areas (by 
U.S., Japanese and Italian firms) to provide up 
to 75% of profits to the producing countries, or 
to give these countries a share in the profits 
of the distribution and sales as well as pro- 
duction of the oil. Such arrangements involve 
Arab government financial participation. 

In any event, estimated profits split between 
the oil companies and the producing nations 
in 1958 amounted to $2.5 billion—approximately 
equal to the total gross investment in all aspects 
of the Middle Eastern oil industry. 

Yet, for all its size, the oil industry has by 
no means solved the Middle East’s basic eco- 
nomic problems. 

There are a number of reasons for this. In 
the first place, oil resources are distributed very 
unequally. The largest producer is Kuwait, a 
tiny sheikhdom of 206,000 people, which pro- 
duces about 1,500,000 barrels of oil a day— 


nearly half the total daily oil shipments from the 
Middle East to Europe and North Africa. The 
second largest producer, Saudi Arabia (over a 
million barrels a day), is a feudal monarchy of 
less than 7,000,000 inhabitants, where all the 
country’s wealth is by law the personal property 
of the king. 

Iran and Iraq are the third and fourth largest 
oil producers, but the other major Arab states 
and Israel have little or no known oil. 

Furthermore, experts point out, in only a few 
of the sheikhdoms are oil profits really ‘‘sur- 
plus.” Iran, iraq and Saudi Arabia couid use 
all oil revenues—and more besides—for economic 
development, education, health, etc. 

Thus, although “‘oil for the Arabs” is an effec- 
tive propaganda slogan, and the sharing of part 
of the oil wealth for regional development pur- 
poses has been widely: discussed, experts agree 
that more oil revenue, if wisely used, would help; 
but it is no cure-all. 

Nonetheless oil has been an important and 
explosive political question in the Middle East. 
Since the oil companies are overwhelmingly 
Western-owned, and since 75% of the region's 
oil is used by Western Europe, Britain and North 
America, oi! has become a symbol of the “new 
imperialism’ of the Western powers. Western 
Europe, critics say, gave up political control over 
the Middle East only for the U.S. and its Euro- 
pean allies to impose economic control. 

Yet, so far, local leaders have been reluctant 
to tamper with the oil concessions. The last one 
to do so was Premier Mohammed Mossadegh of 
Iran, who nationalized the British concession in 
1951, but nearly bankrupted the Iranian econ- 
omy in the effort. New agreements with an inter- 
national consortium were signed in 1954. 

Economists and political scientists make the 

point that, for the present at least, Britain, 
Western Europe and North America are the only 
reliable markets for Middle Eastern oil. 
: Two other factors may become more important 
in the not too distant future, however. One is 
that Western European conflicts with Arab lead- 
ers, including the 1956 Anglo-French military 
conflict with Egypt following the nationalization 
of the Suez Canal, have led Western Europe to 
look for substitutes for Middle Eastern oil. Thus 
France is speeding up oil explorations in south- 
ern Algeria and the European Atomic Energy 
Commission is attempting to speed the produc- 
tion of atomic energy for industrial purposes. 

The other factor is that Red China’s fast ex- 
panding economy may make it an important oil 
customer for the Middle East. This is by no 
means inevitable, since the Soviet Union is 
rapidly increasing its own oil production and 
export. Yet it is a possibility in view of commu- 
nist bloc trading tactics. 
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In 1955 the Soviet Union became an active, 


influential Middle Eastern power—with arms, 


aid, trade, military and technical missions, and clear impact on 


Arab, European and U.S. policies in the region. How was this 


accomplished? What is communism’s appeal? Its prospects? 


In the past five years communist bloc policies 
have followed this pattern in the Middle East: 
(a) significant amounts of military aid to Egypt, 
Syria and Yemen, and later to Iraq; (b) important 
economic assistance to the above countries and 
limited aid to Turkey and Ethiopia; (c) consider- 
able expansion of trade, especially with Egypt, 
Iran, Lebanon, Sudan, Syria and Turkey (32% 
of the combined exports of these countries went 
to communist bloc markets in 1958); (d) greatly 
increased exchange of students and technicians 
for education and technical training; (e) greatly 
increased communist propaganda in all forms, 
throughout the region, and by Soviet radio 
beamed into the region; (f) expansion of Com- 
munist party activities; and (g) Soviet bloc sup- 
port of Arab foreign policies in the UN and 
elsewhere, especially Arab policies directed 
against ‘‘Western imperialism’ and Israel.? 

Some experts maintain that Russia has always 
been a Middle Eastern power because, at least 
from the time of Peter the Great (1682-1725), 
Russia has hoped to expand into the area, and 
because Russia clearly has a vested interest in 
activities so close to its own borders. These ex- 
perts also frequently point out that the U.S. is 
the ‘‘newcomer”’ to the Middle East. 

Others maintain that this is hardly the issue. 
Tsarist Russia tried for over a century to gain 
a foothold; the U.S.S.R. succeeded. In doing so, 
it has created a serious threat to the political, 
social and economic freedom of Middle Eastern 
states, and to the economic and military security 
of the democratic nations which make up the 
anticommunist alliance. This, they say, is the 
real issue. 

Throughout the remainder of this Fact Sheet 
you will touch, at various points, on this basic 
difference in viewpoint. It is an important dif- 
ference because it has a direct bearing on what 
course U.S. foreign policy should take in the 


what is Arab communism? 


current power struggle in the Middle East. 
ARE ARAB COMMUNISTS “DIFFERENT’’? 


One scholar has described the Middle Eastern 
“variety’’ of communism as follows: 

“Those who believe that there is no real com- 
munism in the [Middle East], or that what there 
is of it has no genuine influence and no future, 
having nothing in common with Arab aspirations, 
base their belief upon a certain well-known image 
of communism. They conceive it as an ultra- 
radical leftist movement with the class struggle 
as its principal weapon, striving to organize the 
minds of the industrial workers and discon- 
tented peasantry, hostile to all religion and 
nationalism, and preaching ‘proletarian inter- 
nationalism.’ 

“Communism of that kind would indeed stand 
small chance of acceptance in the Middle East. 
It was, in fact, preached among various small 
sects some 35 years ago in Egypt, Palestine and 
Lebanon, where nothing is left of it today... 
The present challenge is of a quite different 
kind. The communism that is striving for power 
in the Arab world today, though imbued with 
many Leninist motives, functions as an integral 
part of the nationalist movement, by no means 
as an opposition sect. It is not a proletarian 
party, but an authentically nationalist party open 
to all classes. It has dropped the class struggle 
and replaced it with the anti-Western propa- 
ganda of the cold war.'’8 

Today’s communist movement in the Middle 
East dates—in its vigor and its party line—from 
World War II. In 1919 Lenin explicitly repudiated 
Tsarist ambitions in the area, perhaps only for 
tactical reasons. 

During the brief life of the Nazi-Soviet pact 
(1939) Stalin reversed this policy and, in pro- 
tocols exchanged with Hitler, expressed Rus- 
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sia’s ambitions in the Persian Gulf area. At the 
end of World War iI (as noted above in Section 1) 
the Soviet Union was reluctant to withdraw its 
wartime occupation troops from northern Iran. 
Soviet authorities fostered the build-up of the 
extreme left Tudeh party in Iran, and attempted 
to establish a puppet Azerbaijan government in 
lran’s northern provinces. UN and Allied pres- 
sure persuaded Russia to withdraw in 1946. 

Simultaneously the Soviet Union was com- 
munizing that part of Eastern Europe its troops 
had liberated from the Nazis, was pressing Tur- 
key for border concessions and for Soviet par- 
ticipation in control of the Bosporus and Darda- 
nelles Straits (see map on reverse), was arming 
and training Communist-lead forces in the Greek 
civil war, and was pressing for a UN Trusteeship 
over the former Italian Mediterranean colony 
of Libya. All these efforts were repulsed by Allied 
unity and by such U.S. measures as the Truman 
Doctrine, through which the U.S. accepted re- 
sponsibility to help Greece and Turkey resist 
communist aggression. 

In 1948 the Soviet Union voted in the UN for 
the establishment of Israel—an act not quite 
consistent with its long-term anti-Zionist stand. 
Since 1954, however, the U.S.S.R. has regularly 
sided with the Arabs on the Israeli question. 

Up until Stalin’s death in 1953 the Middle 
East was apparently not a priority target for the 
Kremlin. A number of key Arab Communists were 
studying in Russia during this period, but Soviet 
higher academic institutes were not emphasiz- 
ing Middle Eastern studies. 

Stalin’s successors—Malenkov, Bulganin and 
now Khrushchev — however, clearly gave higher 
priority to Middle Eastern affairs. One reason 
may be that Arab nationalism took a more 
vigorous anti-Western turn at about this time, 
and provided the Soviet bloc an opening to ex- 
ploit. Regardless, the year 1955 marked the 
dramatic emergence of a more vigorous Soviet 
policy toward Afro-Asian affairs generally. This 
was the year of the Afro-Asian conference in 
Bandung (in which Red China but not. the 


U.S.S.R. participated), of the Khrushchev-Bul- 
ganin goodwill tour of India, and the communist 
bloc arms deal with Egypt. 

The pronationalist line of Arab Communists 
was also clearly defined in 1955 — cooperation 
with the ‘‘national bourgeoisie’ on behalf of full 
Arab independence from Western “imperialism,” 
and support of unity for the “Arab nation.” 
The over-all strategy was summarized by 
Khruschchev in a May 1958 statement to Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt: 

“We [the U.S.S.R.] want to throw in our lot 
with the Egyptian people under your leadership, 
which offers us a guarantee that no colonialists 
will return to your sacred land... The Soviet 
people are prepared to give you every kind of 
assistance for the complete liberation of the 
colonial and dependent countries.” 

Another aspect of communist strategy was 
offered a month later, at a Communist party 
congress in Prague, Czechoslovakia, by Khalid 
Bakdash, leading Syrian Communist. He de- 
manded that Middle Eastern Communist parties 
be given precedence within the Arab ‘‘liberation 
movement,” and that the proletariat — or Arab 
workers—be moved into a dominant position in 
the course of the fighting. 

This echoed Bakdash’s 1951 condemnation of 
the non-Communist leaders of Arab nationalism: 
“This bourgeoisie, no matter how much the 
names of its parties may vary, uses its influence 
to deceive the people and turn them away from 
the revolutionary struggle; it works also for an 
understanding with imperialism.” 


COMMUNIST PROGRESS, 1955-57 


Soviet foreign policy and the tactics of Arab 
Communists, experts agree, were successful be- 
tween 1955 and 1957 in bringing the Soviet 
Union and communism directly into Middle 
Eastern affairs for the first time in history. By 
the end of 1957 communism could count this 
progress: 

Egypt and Syria had turned to the Soviet bloc, 
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rather than to Western Europe and the U.S., for 
military and economic aid and technical assist- 
ance, and for markets for their principal exports. 
Other Middle Eastern states began to accept 
significant amounts of Soviet bloc credits or 
loans, economic or military, and to orient their 
trade more and more to communist markets. 
(See charts.) Simultaneously local Arab Com- 
munists, by supporting anti-Western Arab na- 
tionalism, became increasingly active in those 
countries where the party was legal (especially 
Syria and Lebanon — the party was illegal and 
underground in Egypt, Iraq, Iran and Jordan, 
and had no strength in Saudi Arabia or Yemen). 

The large communist bloc arms deal with 
Egypt in 1955 (followed by smaller arms con- 
tracts with Syria and Yemen) is generally re- 
garded as the turning point. Yet experts point 
out that the policies of the democratic powers 
had as much to do with the shift as did Soviet 
policies. 

In shorthand form, this view is expressed by 
the following argument: 

1. Egypt’s major export crop is cotton, which 
accounts for over 67% of the income Egypt is 
able to earn abroad. Yet the free world market 
has been glutted with surpluses since shortly 
after World War Il. 

2. During 1955 Nasser was attempting to 
secure armaments for either cash or credit, in 
U.S. and European markets, in order (ostensibly) 
to counter European arms sales to Israel. Nego- 
tiations were unsuccessful. 

3. In an attempt to solve these two problems 
sumultaneously, Nasser negotiated in 1955 the 
celebrated arms deal with the communist bloc. 
Under terms of the deal, the communist powers 
agreed to sell arms valued at $200,000,000 or 
more (estimates vary) in exchange for long-term 
purchases of Egyptian cotton. 

4. One of Nasser’s most important economic 
development projects has long been the Aswan 
High Dam, for which he wanted Western financ- 
ing. In spite of the arms deal, Washington and 
London made substantial loan offers. 

5. In mid-July 1956, however, these offers 
were withdrawn on the assumption that Egypt 
had unsoundly ‘“‘mortgaged”’ its economy to the 
communist bloc. This rebuff was one of the 
factors leading to Nasser’s nationalization of 
the Suez Canal in late July 1956. This step, in 
turn, contributed to the Anglo-French military 
invasion of the Suez area in late 1956, and to 
joint U.S.-Soviet pressure on Britain and France 
to withdraw from Egypt. 

6. In 1958 the U.S.S.R. agreed to ‘‘participate”’ 
in the first stage construction of the Aswan 
Dam, and in 1959 it appeared that the U.S.S.R. 
was ready to contribute further aid toward the 
completion of the dam. 

These are the broad outlines of communism’s 
recent progress in the Middle East. In the next 
section of this Fact Sheet we shall examine 
1959 developments and communism’s future 
prospects in this troubled area. 


Until early 1958 most observers felt that the 
Middle Eastern stronghold of communism was 
Syria. There, as in Lebanon, the Communists 
were well-entrenched in the labor movement, 
and several key army departments (including 
intelligence) were believed to be heavily infil- 
trated. In addition, students and intellectuals 
were supposed to be sympathetic to commu- 
nism, and a few Communists had worked them- 
selves into important government positions. 
There was even some evidence that the U.S.S.R. 
was prepared to move militarily—at least to the 
extent of discouraging Turkey or its NATO allies 
(including the U.S.) from interfering with any 
Communist coup in Syria. Soviet propaganda 
accused the Turks of “planned aggression” 
against Syria, and Soviet troops staged maneu- 
vers on the Turkish border. 

In February 1958, however, Nasser, with the 
cooperation of anticommunist Syrian leaders, 
successfully established the ‘United Arab Re- 
public’”’ of Egypt and Syria, and apparently 
punctured Syrian Communist plans. 

Then, in July 1958, an Iraqi Army coup, under 
Gen. Abdul K. Kassim overthrew the dynasty. Sud- 
denly the Iraqi Communist party revealed itself 
as a powerful political force. Illegal and under- 
ground prior to the revolution, the Communists 
quickly took control of the influential student 
movement and teachers’ union, created a num- 
ber of nationalist ‘‘front’’ organizations, and 
assumed a dominating role in the ‘Popular 
Resistance Forces’’ which sprang up throughout 
the country. These forces were later armed by 
the revolutionary government. 

Immediately the Communists began political 
pressure on the Iraqi revolutionary government: 
to withdraw Iraq from the U.S.-sponsored, pro- 
Western Baghdad Pact (since renamed CENTO, 
Central Treaty Organization) and to reject po- 
litical union with Nasser in the United Arab 
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Republic (both steps were taken). They also 
demanded a ‘‘popular front’ government with 
Communist cabinet members (not done); a purge 
of government machinery (done); and execution 
of “‘counter-revolutionaries” tried by ‘‘people’s 
courts” (many were executed). sh oe 

The Soviet Union moved with comparable 
speed. Diplomatic recognition of the revolu- 
tionary government in iraq was immediate; 
military aid, credits for economic development, 
and technical and cultural exchanges followed. 
In March 1959 the U.S.S.R. agreed to finance a 
number of industrial and agricultural projects. 
Credits of $137,500,000 at 2.5% interest were 
extended. Agrarian reform experts were dis- 
patched from Russia. In May 1959 a cultural 
agreement was concluded, providing for the 
exchange of professors and students. 

In the early months of the Iraqi revolution it 
seemed the Communists were close to a take- 
over. Allen W. Dulles, director of U.S. Central 
Intelligence, called the situation (in April 1959) 
“the most dangerous in the world.” 

Suddenly, however, Premier Kassim took firmer 
control of the situation. In May 1959 he called 
for an end to all political activity, during a ‘‘tran- 
sition period.’’ In July, when Communist militia 
took part in an intertribal revolt at Kirkuk, Kas- 
sim reacted even more vigorously and moved to 
disarm the people’s militia. 

By late 1959 the situation had eased con- 
siderably. In spite of three assassination at- 
tempts against Kassim (in which the Commu- 
nists may not have been involved), he seemed 
firmly in control and the Communists were re- 
strained, if not resigned. 

But how had they come so close to taking 
power in Iraq? Following are Nasser’s views: 

“... There was a Communist movement in 
iraq as early as 1930. Although over the years 
Nuri es Said [pro-Western Premier] put many 
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opposition leaders in prison, the Communists 
went underground and their big leaders escaped. 
And so, when the revolution against Nuri came 
last year, the Communists were organized and 
ready to act, while the sincere nationalists were 
dispersed and ineffective. 

“Who did most to encourage the Communists 
in Iraq? Not the Russians: they did not even 
have an embassy in Baghdad. Not Egypt: rela- 
tions between Nuri and Egypt were not friendly 
...No...major responsibility for Communist 
growth in the Middle East, particularly in Iraq, 
must be taken by the Western countries. By 
supporting undesirable leaders like Nuri, who 
fought to suppress legitimate national move- 
ments, the West furnished a fertile soil for 
communism .. 

Experts on the Middle East sometimes raise 
two on-the-spot factors related to the influence 
of communism in this part of the worid. One 
factor is the religion of Islam. The other is that 
the U.S.S.R., now that it is visibly a great power 
in Middle Eastern Affairs, may soon face some 
of the same obstacles and resistance that other 
great powers now experience in the area. 

Scholars are by no means agreed that Isiam 
will prove an effective barrier to communism. 
Muslim authorities, in fact, are not agreed that 
the Koran and communism are incompatible, 
and communist propaganda skillfully insists they 
are not. Furthermore, Arab intellectuals and 
mass leaders may turn from ‘‘submission to the 
will of God’’ to communism on economic grounds 
alone. Neither Islam nor European political or 
economic control has produced what commu- 
nism promises — rapid economic development. 

The other factor, that Arab suspicions of the 
U.S.S.R. as a “great power’’ or “imperialistic 
power” in Middle Eastern affairs may create 
problems for communism, is also widely dis- 
cussed. Nasser, for example, has continued to 
suppress Communist party activities in Egypt, 
and has even been outspoken about the dangers 
of Communist penetration into Arab affairs — 
while at the same time he has accepted Soviet 
bloc aid. Nasser and leaders of other Arab states 
appeared gravely concerned, during 1959, about 
Communist party influence in the Iraqi revolu- 
tionary government of Kassim. Diplomatic rela- 
tions between Iraq and Egypt have been seri- 
ously strained over this issue and over alleged 
Egyptian counter-revolutionary activities in Iraq. 


WHAT’S YOUR OPINION? 


Do you believe communism is a threat to the 
economic and political goals of the Arab peoples? 
If so, in what ways? Is it a threat to U.S. and 
Western European security and welfare? If so, 
how? What, in your opinion, is communism’s 
appeal to some Arab leaders? What are the chief 
reasons for communism’s progress to date? 
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>] is there a new lineup? 


Have traditional Middle Eastern conflicts, rival- 
ries and underlying economic and social prob- 
lems undergone any significant changes in the 
past year? Is there a new lineup? 

Diplomats are currently debating such ques- 
tions, and coming up with a variety of answers. 
One Middle Eastern specialist offers the follow- 
ing background analysis: 

“Until very recently, Middle Eastern patterns 
were clear and the lines drawn were rigid. The 
West could be relied upon to make one mistake 
after another, based on a gross overestimate of 
its political and economic power and an under- 
estimate of the forces of local nationalism. The 
Soviets could be trusted to exploit any tension 
and turn it to their advantage, a task that was 
greatly facilitated by the purely negative nature 
of their aims. And one could always depend on 
the Arabs to go on fighting the West, oblivious 
of ultimate consequences. 

‘‘Now the situation has changed. The West is 
much weaker and, maybe, somewhat wiser. The 
Soviets have acquired the dilemmas which go 
with power and entanglement. And the Arabs are 
at last aware of the realities and complexities of 
political life. The whole position is much more 
fluid than it was, and offers certain opportuni- 
ties, as well as dangers, to the West. Whether 
these opportunities will be seized, and the West 
do better in this phase than in the preceding 
one, depends very much on the nature of the 
policy it will pursue.’’5 

Other specialists do not necessarily agree with 
this general analysis. Some, for example, believe 
that the rivalries between Arab leaders are so 
dominant that the Arab outlook on both the 
West and on communism is still blurred and 
unrealistic. Others are pessimistic that the West 
can now recover any of the ground it has lost. 

It is clear from history that the Western demo- 
cratic powers have lost considerable ground in 
the Middle East. France, for example, although 
still dependent on Middie East oil, has lost 
political influence everywhere in the area except 
in Israel. French economic assets are limited to 
a share in the oil interests in Iraq and Iran and 
to investments in Egypt which were ‘“‘frozen’”’ 
in late 1956 by Nasser’s government. Further- 
more, if France is unable to resolve the 6-year- 
old Algerian rebellion on satisfactory terms, Arab 
hostility toward France will certainly increase, 
experts agree. 

Britain, also, has lost power and influence in 
the Middle East since its withdrawal from Pales- 
tine and its virtual ejection from Egypt and 
Jordan. And, after the Iraqi revolution in 1958, 
Britain gave up its air base and certain private 
industrial development contracts (which were 
turned over to Russian engineers) in Iraq. 

On the other hand, Britain’s position in the 
Middle East is far stronger than France’s. Rela- 


tions with Egypt have returned almost to normal. 
Britain continues to hold a military base on 
Cyprus, in spite of that former colony's transi- 
tion to independence, and Britain retains its 
colony and base in Aden and its protectorate 
relations with various sheikhdoms on the Per- 
sian Gulf. In addition Britain's oil investments in 
the area are larger than any single other coun- 
try’s, and Britain is a major trading partner with 
Middle Eastern nations. 

Questions which only the future can answer 
include whether or not Britain will be able to hold 
onto its Middle Eastern colony and protectorates, 
and whether Britain's oil investments are secure. 
On both these scores Britain's future as a Mid- 
die Eastern power is tied in with that of the U.S. 
Some of the most profitable oil fields in the area 
(for both U.S. and British companies) are sit- 
uated in Kuwait and other Persian Gulf protec- 
torates in which Iraq, Iran and Saudi Arabia all 
have territorial interest or rivalry. 

The other major Western power in the Middle 
East is, of course, the U.S. Although U.S. oil 
investments in the area are lower than Britain's, 
oil production under U.S. control is 14% times 
greater than that of Britain's. 

Militarily the U.S. is represented by its stra- 
tegic air bases at Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, and in 
Libya and Turkey—also by its treaty with Iran 
and (through NATO) with Greece and Turkey, on 
the northern approaches to the Middle East. 

Another major U.S. military investment in the 
Middle East is CENTO (Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion, formerly Baghdad Pact). This is a mutual 
defense arrangement which originally linked 
Britain, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan and the single 
Arab state, Iraq. The U.S. has been a member 
of all the pact’s committees without being a full 
member of the pact. Nonetheless the U.S. State 
Dept. is considered the chief architect of the 
pact. (Pros and cons of this alliance are dis- 
cussed in Section 10 of this Fact Sheet.) 

The communist bloc, as indicated in earlier 
sections of this Fact Sheet, is represented in 
the area by political and economic penetration— 
including economic and military aid and tech- 
nical assistance and rapidly growing trade rela- 
tions. Through local Communist parties, and 
through ardent support of Arab nationalism and 
anti-Westernism, communism has acquired im- 
portant influence in politics, trade unions, mob 
leadership and the press. The only communist 
military bases in the area, however, are within 
the borders of the Soviet Union. 

The above brief summary gives some indica- 
tion of the great power lineup in the Middle East. 
But what of the aspirations, problems and rival- 
ries of the Middle Eastern peoples themselves? 
In the next few sections of this Fact Sheet you 
will examine some of these essentially Middle 
Eastern problems, and recent trends. 
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The 32d meeting of the League of Arab States 
was held in Casablanca, Morocco, in September 
1959. Non-Arab observers looked to the meeting 
as a barometer of future trends in Arab coopera- 
tion or rivalry. For example, would any further 
steps be taken—economic, political or military— 
toward greater unity among the Arab states? 

Unity of the ‘‘Arab nation’ has long been a 
watchword of Arab political leaders. Nasser, in 
his Life article, commented, ‘‘For me, my coun- 
try, and the Arab nation of which it is a part, 
come first... To me, Arab nationalism...is a 
spiritual drive, a voluntary solidarity of the Arab 
peoples everywhere, based on a common heri- 
tage of language, culture and history.. .'’® 
Kassim of Iraq, Hussein of Jordan and other 
Arab leaders have spoken similarly of the im- 
portance of unity among the Arab peoples. 

Yet past moves to unify two or more Arab 
States have only intensified rivalries with other 
Arab nations. Egypt in particular, under Nasser’s 
leadership, is suspected by other Arab govern- 
ments of a local brand of imperialism which 
would like to govern an Arab empire from Cairo. 

The political union of Egypt and Syria into the 
United Arab Republic was accomplished in early 
1958, as noted previously. Yemen, a feudal 
monarchy, also associated itself with the U.A.R., 
but without sacrificing any of its sovereignty. 
Other Arab states, however, have resisted joining 
the U.A.R. 

Jordan and Iraq, in fact, looked on the Egyp- 
tian-Syrian merger as a symptom of Egyptian 
expansionism and a possible threat to their in- 
dependence. in Feb., 1958 these two Hashemite 
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kingdoms proclaimed the Arab Federal State, 
and steps were taken to unify foreign policy, 
armies of the two states and other government 
functions without merging the two thrones. The 
federation lasted only until the July revolution 
which overthrew the Iraqi monarchy and estab- 
lished a republic. (King Hussein of Jordan offi- 
cially dissolved the Arab Federal State in August 
1958.) 

The 1959 Arab League conference mirrored 
these same rivalries, and dramatized others. 
Thus Iraq failed to send a delegate to the con- 
ference, as did Tunisia. Most observers agree 
that hostility to Egypt and Egyptian domination 
of the League secretariat was partly responsible 
for both refusals. (The league’s permanent 
secretary-general and two of his three assistants 
are Egyptians.) 

Tunisia’s hostility to Egypt is largely traceable 
to the fact that a number of Tunisian political 
exiles have found refuge in Egypt and, under 
Nasser’s protection, conduct propaganda warfare, 
from Cairo, against the Tunisian government. 

Propaganda is, in fact, one of the chief weap- 
ons of all Middle Eastern governments. The 
propaganda battle, by radio and press, between 
Arab capitals and Israel has been incessant since 
1948. Before the Iraqi revolt, a virulent propa- 
ganda duel between Egypt and the two Hashemite 
kingdoms filled the air. After the Iraqi revolu- 
tion, and Kassim’s refusal to join the U.A.R., 
Cairo and Baghdad began the bitter propaganda 
war which continues to the present. 

Thus, by the absence of two important mem- 
ber states, the 1959 Arab League conference 
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demonstrated lasting Arab rivalries as much as 
it demonstrated any desire for ‘‘unity’”’ among 
Arab peoples. Commenting on this problem in 
Arab relations, the London Economist recently 
observed: 

“So far, the Arabs have failed all the tests of 
unity offered them. The Arab League has never 
been effective because the Egyptians and their 
friends tried to make it into an exclusive club 
and left the other Arabs pouting in the corridors. 
The Arabs could not put aside their differences 
long enough to fight together in the 1948 war 
[with Israel]. They have not accepted President 
Nasser as their sole unifier. He tried to bring 
them unity just by talking about it, and he still 
talks about it as if it existed beyond the borders 
of Egypt; but his insistence that his is the only 
true way to unity has left them divided as never 
before.’’” 

In an interview in November 1959 Nasser 
denied any ambitions to ‘‘sell’’ Egyptian leader- 


As mentioned earlier, little has come of any 
proposals for a sharing of oil wealth, among 
Arab states, for regional development purposes. 
If the oil states realize their ambitions for a 
greater share of oil profits—including a share of 
distribution profits, ‘‘oil well to filling station’’— 
more capital will of course become available. 
However, even if a greater share of oil profits 
goes to the Middle East, only the oil states are 
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ship to other Arab states in the area. “Unity 
does not mean that you have to have one single 
Arab country,"’ he said. “There will be united 
countries like Egypt and Syria. Some others will 
be federated. Others will be independent but in 
agreement, acting in a spirit of solidarity. Who 
has to decide this question of unity? Not me, 
not the United Arab Republic. You cannot force 
unity.’”® 

In this same interview, as he has on other 
recent occasions, Nasser indicated that internal 
problems—especially economic development and 
the raising of living standards—are his urgent 
concern. Significantly, Kassim of Iraq has also 
emphasized recently the urgency of “‘internal’’ 
economic development. On these terms, some 
observers feel that the dream of Arab ‘‘unity” is 
taking new and more realistic form. Notions of 
political unity may be giving way to more press- 
ing problems such as economic development, 
the subject of the next section in this Fact Sheet. 


economic development 


likely to benefit, observers agree. 

One of the few proposals for joint, regional 
action on economic development that has been 
acted on is the Arab Development Bank. Pat- 
terned after the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (World Bank), the 
Arab agency was initially capitalized for $54,400,- 
000. Iraq has not yet joined the new bank. 

The entire question of Middle Eastern eco- 
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nomic development has generally been ap- 
proached on regional terms—at least by outside 
experts surveying the problems. This is natural 
for several reasons. Most of the region shares 
the same basic problems of underproduction of 
food products, underemployment, population 
growth, overcrowded cities, lack of water, power 
or industry; a few basic agricultural crops, or 
oil, for export, and lack of skills or capital for 
economic, social or political growth and develop- 
ment. Further, any large-scale development of 
irrigation or hydroelectric power would cut across 
international boundaries and call for regional 
cooperation. 

On the other hand, Arab-Israeli conflicts, and 
rivalries among Arab leaders, have made it almost 
impossible to secure the necessary cooperation 
among the nations involved. Moreover, even co- 
operation in trade and commerce is almost non- 
existent. Less than 15% of all Middle Eastern 
trade is conducted between nations in the area. 

Another traditional view of economic growth 
possibilities in this area has been that the prob- 
lems are so vast and the resources so limited, 
no real progress is possible at reasonable levels 
of foreign investment. 

Recent developments in the area have brought 
about some shift in thinking on both these 
points. First and most important, modest but 
significant economic growth seems to be taking 
hold in some parts of the Middie East—even 
without regional planning. Some experts are ex- 
pressing cautious optimism. 

Egypt, for example, has increased its national 
income by about 444% a year in the past five 
years—not much for a population growing at the 
rate of 244-3% a year, but still more than some 
experts had thought possible. Iraq (which in- 
vested 70% of its oil revenues in economic 


development under the monarchy) doubled its 
net per capita income between 1950-55. Israel, 
Lebanon and Syria have raised national income 
at 6-7% a year fairly regularly since 1950. In 
both Israel and Egypt, diversification of industry 
has been proceeding rapidly. 

These developments have required foreign in- 
vestment, of course, to supplement local savings 
and investment. According to estimates, total 
Western investments in the area ran about $2 
billion a year from 1945-58. About 65% of this 
inflow was from oil — royalties, taxes, fees to 
states through which oil pipelines pass, etc. And 
the major part of U.S. economic aid has been 
concentrated in Iran, Israel, Turkey and Greece. 

Communist bloc aid (as the chart in Section 4. 
of this Fact Sheet indicates) has been concen- 
trated in Egypt, Iraq, Syria and Yemen. Com- 
munist aid in the area amounts to only 1/6 of 
combined U.S. government and private aid, but, 
because it is concentrated, it compares favorably 
with or outshines U.S. investments in particular 
countries (the U.S. has never extended aid to 
Yemen, for example). 

Another problem of foreign aid is that a sub- 
stantial part of the aid — both democratic and 
communist—is for military purposes. Thus Euro- 
pean or U.S. arms aid to Israel leads to Arab 
demands for further arms—from Europe or the 
communist bloc. Communist arms aid to Iraq 
creates pressure in Iran and Jordan for further 
arms build-up — at a time when all available 
capital is needed for ecénomic development. 
Some of this military aid — roads, communica- 
tions, technical training, etc.—does contribute to 
economic growth needs. But, many experts 
argue, basic investments in economic develop- 
ment must be increased substantially if any 
long-term internal stability is to be achieved. 


Arab-Israeli strife 


In spite of the continuing propaganda war, an 
occasional border or aircraft incident, the bar- 
ring from the Suez Canal of Israeli or any ships 
bound to or from Israel, and other reminders 
that none of the basic Arab-Israeli issues has 
yet been resolved, most experts feel that full- 
scale Arab-Israeli hostilities are not likely in the 
near future. 

One of the thorniest problems has been the 
plight of 900,000 Palestine Arabs who fled or 
were evicted from Israel during the 1948 war. 
Most now live in ‘‘temporary’’ camps, primarily 
in Jordan and the Gaza Strip, and demand re- 
patriation to their former homes, now inside 
Israel’s borders. They are fed and clothed by 
the UN and constitute a potential threat to the 
peace. Israel is willing to accept a portion of the 
refugees, and to indemnify others, but the Arabs 
demand full repatriation. The September con- 
ference of the Arab League formally rejected 


WHAT’S YOUR OPINION? 


What, in your opinion, are the principal chal- 
lenges facing Arab leaders in 1960? Political 
independence? Economic independence? Western 
“imperialism’’? Communism? Arab unity—or dis- 
unity? Need for foreign aid, trade and invest- 
ment? A realistic settlement with Israel? Which 
challenges do you think are most urgent in terms 
of Arab needs and aspirations? 

What challenges do the Western powers face 
in their relations with the Middle East? Threats 
to their economic investments? Communism? 
Arab-Israeli issue? Difficulty of dealing with rival 
Arab governments? Importance of economic de- 
velopment in the Need for sta- 
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Prior to World War Ii the U.S. was not, polit- 
ically or militarily, an important Middle Eastern 
power, in spite of its oil interests. Following 
World War II U.S. operations in the area might 
be marked by four milestones: 


1. (1946-48) Filling the ‘“vacuum’’ as the 
British and French withdrew from the area and 
Soviet probes began. During this period the U.S. 
provided military and economic assistance to 
Greece and Turkey, under the Truman Doctrine, 
to help these nations resist communist bloc 
pressures. Also the U.S. pressed Britain to allow 
greater Jewish immigration into Palestine, and 
urged an independent Israel. 


2. (1948-55) Beginning of economic aid and 
(under ‘‘Point Four’ of Truman's inaugural ad- 
dress) technical assistance to Arab nations. 


3. (1955-59) Construction of the ‘‘northern 
tier’’ defensive alliance, which became first the 
Baghdad Pact and now CENTO. The Eisenhower 
Doctrine of January 1957 was part of this same 
pattern of attempting to build a military bulwark 
against communist aggression, direct or indirect. 


4. (1960-?) Policies to meet the current, 
changing situation. 


As indicated earlier in this Fact Sheet, experts 
are divided on the question of how effective, 
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\what U. S. policies? 


ineffective, or even disastrous various U.S. poli- 
cies in the Middle East have been. On Point Four, 
for example, one authority writes: 

“That [it] was rejected by Syria [at the outset], 
that it has been exploited in Lebanon, tried and 
dismissed in Saudi Arabia, regarded as unim- 
portant in Iraq, accepted but hamstrung and 
subjected to popular attack in Jordan, and after 
a promising beginning, immobilized in Egypt [by 
the withdrawal of U.S. assistance following the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal in 1956]. In 
political terms the net result of many millions 
of dollars has been negative.’’® 

Other experts, however, believe that these 
early U.S. investments in Middle Eastern eco- 
nomic and technological development are finally 
bearing fruit in recent economic progress. 


U.S. MILITARY POLICIES 


Similarly, experts are divided on the wisdom 
or futility of such U.S. military policies as air 
bases in the Middle East, the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine, and U.S. support of CENTO. 

Turkey provides the U.S. with naval and air 
bases and radar stations under (NATO), of which 
Turkey is a member. U.S. air bases in Saudi 
Arabia and Libya are leased from the govern- 
ments concerned. 
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The Eisenhower Doctrine, announced in Jan- 
uary 1957, offers U.S. economic and military 
assistance to any government requesting it, if 
that government is threatened by aggression 
from “international communism."’ The Doctrine 
has not yet been invoked. But the U.S. did land 
troops in Lebanon in July 1958, at the request 
of the Lebanese government in power, in order 
to help stabilize the country in the midst of a pre- 
election civil war, and also in order to discourage 
“indirect aggression’’ from outside powers. This 
was the period of the Iraqi revolution, when 
many U.S. leaders feared that the effects of the 
revolution might spread to other countries, or 
that Egypt might seize the opportunity to subvert 
the Lebanese or Jordanian governments. 

The other prime U.S. military policy in the 
Middie East is CENTO, formerly the Baghdad 
Pact. As sponsor though not full member of this 
military alliance, the U.S. has been widely criti- 
cized, at home and in Arab capitals, for compro- 
mising Arab unity by involving one Arab nation 
(Iraq) in a cold war alliance. The gains in mili- 
tary security, critics claim, have been more than 
offset by the loss of Arab confidence in the U.S. 
The Iraqi revolution, however, brought about 
Iraq's withdrawal from the pact, thus removing 
a major cause of Arab-U.S. friction. 

Some observers speculate, in fact, that some 
Arab governments may now privately welcome 
CENTO as a military buffer against possible 
Soviet expansionism, or as a counterbalance to 
any future communist takeover in Iraq. Opinion 
is divided, however, on the real military effec- 
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tiveness of the alliance in face of a major test. 

U.S. military policies in the Middle East, ex- 
perts agree, are based on fundamental U.S. mili- 
tary strategy (Fact Sheet No. 1). 

Thus, the U.S. is committed to the philosophy 
of deterring aggression by building both sword 
and shield forces. 

The shield forces are the Turkish, Iranian and 
Pakistani troops, equipped and trained by U.S. 
military experts. They are presumed to be capa- 
ble of dealing with any local aggression, or to 
give warning in case of major aggression. 

The sword forces are U.S. strategic forces 
capable of retaliating on the communist heart- 
land in case of full-scale aggression. 

Since the U.S. does not now have perfected 
intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs), it 
must rely, for retaliation, on manned bombers and 
intermediate range ballistic missiles (IRBMs). To 
insure “saturation” striking power the U.S. there- 
fore needs bomber, missile and radar bases at 
strategic points (such as the Middle East) close 
to communist borders. 

Critics of this military policy cite the ill-will 
among Arab leaders which the policies have 
inspired. Or, they argue that overemphasis on 
military defense has not prevented the U.S.S.R. 
from “‘invading’’ the Middle East with large-scale 
military and economic aid, propaganda, agita- 
tion and subversive political activity. 

Yet, other experts warn, a military deterrent 
to Soviet aggression is still necessary and, in 
view of the present size and makeup, of U.S. 
military forces, and the present state of U.S. 
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missile development, we have no alternative but 
to maintain our bases and present alliances. 


U.S. ECONOMIC POLICIES 


Some critics of U.S. military policies in the 
Middle East would like to see a shift in emphasis 
— less U.S. money spent on Middle Eastern 
defense and more on economic development. 

Other experts argue that the U.S. could and 
should invest more money in economic devel- 
opment without decreasing the military ex- 
penditures. This suggests heavier costs to the 
American taxpayer, aithough most of the ex- 
panded aid programs proposed recently call for 
long-term, low interest U.S. loans, rather than 
outright gifts to the Arab governments. 

The principal criticism of U.S. aid in the Mid- 
die East, however, has been that most of it goes 
to two U.S. military allies (Iran and Turkey) and 
to Israel. To Arab leaders this pattern suggests 
“strings’’ on U.S. aid. Major U.S. private invest- 
ments (other than oil) are similarly restricted— 
mostly to Turkey and Israel. 

The Arab countries which have received little 
or no U.S. aid have, on the other hand, been 
the chief targets for the communist aid-trade 
offensive. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


The principal alternatives for U.S. economic 
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policies in the Middle East therefore appear to 
be the following: 

1. To continue the present pattern. 

2. To broaden the base for U.S. economic aid 
by offering useful development loans, grants or 
technical assistance to more of the needy coun- 
tries in the area. 

3. To promote greater UN or Allied economic 
aid to all countries of the Middle East. 

4. To encourage greater U.S. private invest- 
ment in the Arab countries. 

5. To continue to call for Arab cooperation and 
joint Arab initiative on regional projects. 

6. Or to abandon, at least temporarily, the re- 
gional in favor of a country-by-country approach. 
7. To de-emphasize or make no change in em- 
phasis in the present ratio of military to eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Which of these alternatives will work, how- 
ever, and will serve both Middle Eastern and U.S. 
vital interests, depends on other factors. 

For example, how much importance does the 
American public attach to the whole question 
of Middle Eastern economic development—either 
in terms of humane or moral responsibility, or 
in terms of U.S. vital national interests? Are 
these interests compatible? 

And, what U.S. economic policies can actually 
be effective, in view of the nature of the eco- 
nomic and political problems of the area. 

In the light of these considerations, what al- 
ternatives (among those listed above) do you 
favor for future U.S. policy? 
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a proposal o e UN Secretary-General that 
$1'4-2 billion be invested to create jobs for 
these refugees in various Arab countries. 
While the probability of Arab-Israeli fighting 
may be less than before, the prospects for re- 
solving Arab-Israeli differences, experts agree, 
are no better than they have been in 12 years. 


light of Western stakes in the Middle East, in- 
cluding cold war stakes? 

Do you think Arab and Western interests can 
be reconciled to mutual benefit? If so, on what 
terms? Can the interests of democratic and com- 
munist powers in the Middle East be reconciled? 
If so, on what terms? 
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Check those actions you would support. 


1. ECONOMIC 

a. (1 No change in present policies. 

b. (1) Put increased emphasis on_ technical 
assistance (Point 4). 

c. [J Offer U.S. aid to Middle Eastern countries 
not now receiving it. 

d. (— Actively promote and support regional 
planning for economic development. 

e. ( Offer U.S. economic aid on a country-by- 
country basis. 

f. [) Channel more U.S. aid through the UN. 

g- © Encourage greater and more diversified 
U.S. private investment. 

h. (J Coordinate U.S. economic aid with West- 
ern European aid. 

i. Other, or comment: 

2. MILITARY 


a. 1 No change in present policies. 
b. (1) Decrease military aid to CENTO countries. 
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c. [1 Give greater support to CENTO. 


d. (1 Urge a world embargo on arms shipments 
to all Middle Eastern nations (onetime 
Soviet proposal). 


e. [) Urge a world embargo on arms shipments 
to Arab states and Israel. 


3. OTHER POLICIES 

a. [J Increase U.S. information and propaganda 
activities. 

b O —_ for UN settlement of refugee prob- 
ems. 


c. (1 Press for UN settlement of Arab-Israeli 
boundary disputes. 
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A continent almost twice as large as Canada 


and the U.S., long a colonial preserve for 


European powers, and now bursting into the age of nationalism, 


political independence, modern technology and economic growth. 


What is Africa’s place in this world? What is past, what is ahead? 


“Africa .. . is at one and the same time under- 
going an agricultural revolution, an industrial, 
technological and urban revolution, a social revo- 
lution and a political revolution; it is passing from 
a feudal and indeed, in places, still prehistoric 
age into the atomic age in a matter of decades.””' 

At the end of World War Il there were only 
three independent nations on the entire con- 
tinent—Ethiopia, Liberia and the Union of South 
Africa. Since 1951 seven states have won full 
independence — Libya, Tunisia, Morocco, Egypt, 
Sudan, Ghana and Guinea. By the end of 1960 
four more countries will be independent — Brit- 
ish Nigeria and three UN Trust Territories: French 
Cameroons, French Togoland and Somalia. 

Meanwhile French West and French Equatorial 
Africa have changed their political character as 
former colonies elected to become autonomous 
republics within the new French Community 
(France retains control over foreign affairs and 
defense, and the republics remain within the 
franc zone). Two of these French colonies — 
Senegal and French Soudan—formed the Mali 
Federation in April 1959, and informed France 
they intend to achieve full independence, but 
may remain associated with France ina Common- 
wealth-type arrangement. 

In British East Africa, early independence is 
also contemplated. And in the Belgian Congo, 
an unexpected announcement in January 1959 
promised universal suffrage and steps to organ- 
ize ‘‘a democracy capable of exercising sover- 
eignty and making decisions about its independ- 
ence.” (Limited self-government at municipal 
levels has already been initiated.) 

In Spanish and Portuguese colonies, there is 
yet little African demand for self-government. 
Throughout the rest of the continent the political 
map ‘‘goes out of date while you watch.’’? By the 
end of 1960 virtually half of Africa’s 220,000,000 


people will be free of foreign colonial control. By 
1970, according to some observers, all Africa 
may be completely independent—and, some say, 
even those governments now dominated by Euro- 
peans (as in Algeria and South and East Africa) 
may also have changed radically. 

One over-riding question, in the minds of most 
observers, is not whether further great changes 
will take place in Africa, but whether these 
changes can take place peacefully. Mau Mau up- 
risings in Kenya in the early 1950s, workers’ 
riots in the Congo in 1959, continuing tension 
and sporadic violence in South and East Africa, 
all indicate that the seeds of violence exist. 

Problems of color, cultural diversity, colonial 
history and economic hardship, when combined 
with a militant nationalism, provide all the in- 
gredients for an explosion. 

The situation is particularly dangerous, experts 
say, in those parts of Africa, south of the Sahara, 
where all aspects of the community — economic, 
social, political — are divided according to race. 
There are 160,000,000 people in sub-Sahara 
Africa, and only 3% are non-Africans. Yet the 
3,500,000 Europeans are for the most part the 
rulers; the 750,000 Asians and 100,000 Arabs 
are the tradesmen; and the 155,000,000 Africans 
are the workers, farm hands and tribesmen. 

In the wake of such drastic and rapid political 
changes, and in the face of grave new political, 
economic and social problems, what kind of 
Africa is emerging? Who are the new leaders, and 
what are their programs? What fundamental in- 
ternal problems do these nations face, and how 
do they propose to solve them? Finally, what 
does this awakening continent — and its future 
— mean to the U.S. and other democratic na- 
tions? These are the problems with which this 
Fact Sheet deals, with particular emphasis on 
sub-Sahara Africa. 
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Africa’s contrasts can be startling. It has been 
pointed out that, in Port Harcourt, on the Ni- 
gerian coast, a trader may negotiate a commer- 
cial contract in six figures. Yet 30 miles inland 
the law requires hides on any meat offered for 
sale—as proof that it is not human flesh. 

It is estimated that between 500 and 700 sep- 
arate languages and dialects are spoken in Africa. 
Cultural differences are as great as on any other 
continent. Terrain contrasts include arid deserts, 
insect-plagued jungles, lofty mountains, and 
temperate highlands. 

Economic contrasts are also great. There is 
both great wealth and great poverty—among peo- 
ple, and in the land: 

Among the people, per capita income is less 
than $100 a year, yet the gross national product 
(value of all goods and services) is increasing 
at about 5% a year. On a per capita basis, pro- 
duction is increasing at more than 3% a year.? 
The population is growing at 1.8% a year, partly 
because of significant improvements in health 
services in recent years. The continent is not 
overpopulated in general, although there are 
areas where both population and food supply 
are severe problems. Generally Africans get a 
minimum diet. But the average diet is not ade- 
quate by nutritional standards, and more food 
will be needed for growing populations.‘ 

In the land, new riches are being discovered 
regularly. A few years ago, for example, oil was 
not even counted as an African resource. Today, 
known oil reserves amount to 4.1 billion barrels. 
Other African resources already play an impor- 
tant role in world trade. 

Uranium has, until recently, been an important 
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export, and some of the other minerals listed 
below are critical in making modern alloys. 

Africa’s agricultural products are also impor- 
tant in world markets. Figures vary; but it is 
estimated Africa exports 61% of world exports 
of palm oil (UN est.); produces 58% of its sisal; 
49% of its cocoa bean (Ghana and Nigeria, es- 
pecially, UN est.); 25% of its peanuts, 17% of 
its coffee.® 

Coal production is small although important 
to industrial development of areas like South 
Africa. In potential hydroelectric power, however, 
Africa is rich; and uranium deposits open the 
way to atomic power in the future. 

Economic contrasts in Africa, in other words, 
lie in the great gap between the actual and the 
potential, between the wealth of natural re- 
sources and the poverty of the people. 

Africa’s greatest diversity, however, is in its 
people — their heritage, customs, beliefs, aspira- 
tions, and their capacity to manage the great 
responsibilities which independence and modern 
nationhood is thrusting on them. 

Educational facilities are limited throughout 
most of the continent, and illiteracy averages 80- 
90%, though lower in coastal areas. Yet consid- 
erable progress has been made very recently in 
education. In French West Africa, for example, 
the number of boys in primary and secondary 
schools tripled between 1948 and 1952, while 
the number of girls doubled. The number of 
primary schools in Ghana increased from 1,083 
in 1951 to 3,402 in 1958.’ 

In the entire continent there are about 60,- 
000,000 Muslims, including North African Arabs 
and Berbers, and Muslim Negroes south and east 
of the Sahara. Christians are estimated at 21,- 
000,000. At least half of Africa is pagan. 

Tribalism is the basic social pattern in vast 
areas of the sub-Sahara. It is a system for per- 
petuating tradition and superstition, for govern- 
ing the conduct of individual and group, for re- 
sisting all that is alien. It is government as well 
as religion and a tradition-bound way of life. 

Yet tribalism may be in absolute conflict with 
all the major changes under way in Africa. Eco- 
nomic development calls for recruiting a labor 
force, but this means uprooting individuals from 
the only social order they know, the tribe. Politi- 
cal independence and nationhood call for indi- 
viduals to accept higher loyalties and greater 
responsibilities outside the tribe. Even the bound- 
aries of the new nations — arbitrary lines on the 
map, drawn by colonial powers—cut across tribal 
and linguistic groupings. And the rising new 
leaders of independent Africa are, for the most 
part, cut off from tribal ways by European or U.S. 
education, urban living and their experience in 
government, politics, trade unions or business. 
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complex tasks ahead 


For all the unrealized potential, the diversity, 
and the primitiveness of African tribal life and 
religion, it would be inaccurate to think of the 
continent as if it were only now being elevated 
out of the Stone Age. 

Some of the ablest of modern anthropologists 
are convinced that Africa was the birthplace of 
many of the prehistoric cultures of Europe and 
Asia, and may have been the birthplace of man 
himself. Recently skeletons were found in the 
Transvaal of ape-like men (or man-like apes) 
called ‘“‘semimen,’’ which suggests that the great 
mutation from preman to man may have taken 
place in Africa millions of years ago. 

Archeological excavations in the valleys of the 
Niger, Zambesi, Benue and Upper Nile rivers 
have uncovered monumental temples, tombs, pal- 
aces and public buildings erected by skilled arti- 
sans. Written records have been found, on slabs 
of stone and on processed skins. During the Mid- 
die Ages there were great African empires in the 
Lake Chad basin and in West Africa. The Hausa 
States and the empires of Ghana, Melle and 
Songhay exercised vast power and enjoyed great 
wealth for centuries. Surviving records list thou- 
sands of successive dynasties. 

Historians now recognize that, during prehis- 
toric, ancient and medieval times, Africa was the 
seat of a great successon of cultures and civili- 
zations that were comparable in some respects, 
and superior in others, to their contemporaries 
in other parts of the world. 

What brought about the collapse of these civi- 
lizations? Authorities now believe that the prin- 
cipal causes were the Arab and Berber slave trade 
of the Middle Ages, and the European and Ameri- 
can slave trade in more recent times.® 

The impact of Mediterranean, European and 
other cultures on Africa has been profound in 
recent centuries. In the 20th century the Western 
democracies have had a particularly important 
impact on Africa. European and Anglo-Saxon 
ideals of democracy, self-determination and na- 
tional freedom helped inspire a new African na- 
tionalism. European-educated Asians, like the 
Indian Mohandas K. Gandhi, helped stir anti- 
colonialism and antiracism during years of resi- 
dence in East and South Africa. The race- and 
class-consciousness of European colonial rulers, 
and the social and economic and political prac- 
tices which express these attitudes, helped speed 
the development of African freedom movements. 
And Western investments laid the foundation for 
current and future economic development. 

At the same time, Western colonialism unwit- 
tingly set up some of the roadblocks for peace- 
ful transition from colony to stable nationhood. 
In the previous panel we mentioned that colonial 
borders cut across ethnic, language and tribal 


boundaries. But the problem is even more com- 
plicated. Each European power has introduced 
into its African colonies its own language, politi- 
cal institutions, educational system and cultural 
attitudes and race practices. Thus it is not simply 
a matter of redrawing boundaries according to 
“realistic’’ ethnic and language lines — genera- 
tions of colonial rule have set up new cultural and 
political barriers between members of the same 
historic group. 

The Bakongo people, for example, are divided 
among parts of French Equatorial Africa, western 
Belgian Congo and Portuguese territories of Ca- 
binda and northern Angola. Likewise the Somalia 
peoples in East Africa and the Ewes in and near 
Ghana are divided on nontribal lines. 

The implications of this kind of ‘‘balkaniza- 
tion’”’ of sub-Sahara Africa are clear when one 
realizes some of the traditional differences in 
colonial administrative practices. The French, for 
example, have traditionally ignored the color 
line, in France and in overseas colonies. There- 
fore they have trained selected Africans to per- 
form technical, administrative, executive and 
political jobs in the colonies, and have included 
African political leaders in the French parliament 
and cabinet in Paris, where they share in govern- 
ing the French Community. 

The British, on the other hand, have observed 
the color line in their colonies, and have, for the 
most part, trained Africans (though more numer- 
ous than in France’s case) only in civil service 
and other nonpolitical jobs. 

The task of Africa's new leaders, experts agree, 
is to bridge these many gaps — between tribal- 
ism and nationhood; illiterate superstition and 
the technical skills required for economic growth 
and political self-government; tribal compounds 
and modern cities and farm communities; African 
ways of life and those Western patterns and 
institutions which Africa can adapt to its own 
needs. The task, experts agree, is complex. And 
the primary responsibility rests with such leaders 
as you will meet below. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


In what important ways are Africa’s ‘‘growth”’ 
problems different from those of other underde- 
veloped areas you have discussed (Fact Sheets 
No. 3, 4 and 5)? What are the possible effects, 
for example, of not having a continuous and 
long cultural history like India and China? Of 
color? Of no religious unity? Of no immediate 
population problem? Of European political and 
social systems superimposed on tribal patterns? 
Of the speed of the independence movements? 
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Kwame Nkrumah 
(formerly Gold Coast) Prime Minister 

Born 1909, son of a goldsmith. Mission-edu- 
cated and trained as a teacher at Achimota Col- 
lege. Came to U. S. at 26, studied economics and 
sociology at Lincoln University, received B.A. 
Studied theology and education at University of 
Pennsylvania, receiving M.A. and M.Sc. degrees. 

At the end of the war, studied law at University 
College, London. Here he was active in politics 
and West African societies. 

In 1947 accepted post of general-secretary of 
the nationalist United Gold Coast Convention, 
and returned to Africa. In this post he built a 
strong personal following with his magnetism and 
oratory. In 1949 he formed his own party, the 
Convention People’s party... 

Convention party, in 1949-50, launched the 
campaign for immediate independence. Nkrumah 
was imprisioned for sedition and fomenting an 
illegal general strike in 1950. In 1951, when his 
party won 35 out of 38 seats, in the first elec- 


GUINEA 


(formerly French Guinea) 


Sékou Touré 
President 


Young (38), energetic, and a serious orator. 
Was raised in the trade union movement, learn- 
ing Marxism in the Communist-dominated French 
labor federation, C.G.T. Broke with the C.G.T. to 
form UGTAN, an independent African workers’ 
federation with branches throughout West Africa. 

In Guinea he threw UGTAN support to the 
Parti Democratique de Guinea (P.D.G.), and used 
it as a stepping stone to power. A strong op- 
ponent of ‘French colonial injustice,” he led 
98% of Guinea voters in a rejection of the 1958 
referendum which offered autonomy in the French 
Community. The following day France cancelled 
work on a major dam at Konkouré and began 
withdrawing its colonial staff, as Guinea trans- 
formed itself into an independent republic. 

In succeeding months Touré turned for aid and 
loans to Ghana ($28,000,000), U.S.S.R. (aid in 
constructing the dam, and a $14,000,000, 12- 
year loan), Czechoslovakia (‘‘gift’ of military 


Kwame Nkrumah, Ghana Tom Mboya, Kenya 


Sékou Touré, Guinea 


tions under a new constitution, he was released 
from jail to head the government. A year later 
he won the title Prime Minister. In 1957 Ghana 
gained independence in the Commonwealth. (it 
may soon become a republic in the Common- 
wealth.) In August 1959 Nkrumah became a 
member of the Queen’s Privy Council. 

Internally Nkrumah has battled tribalism and 
feudalism as barriers to national unity and prog- 
ress. He is also a leader in regional cooperation 
and Pan-Africanism. In economics he favors a 
“modern socialist pattern.”’ In politics he favors 
one party rule, and has suppressed or deported 
troublesome opposition leaders. In foreign policy 
he favors ‘“‘nonalignment.” 

Ghana signed an agreement with the U.S. in 
1958, guaranteeing U.S. private investments 
against future nationalization. The U.S. is Ghana’s 
second largest customer (cocoa, manganese, and 
wood and wood products) and fifth largest sup- 
plier (grains, machinery, vehicles and oil). Ghana 
receives aid or technical assistance from the 
U.S., West Europe and Israel. 


equipment) and the U.S. (agricultural surpluses 
but no economic aid by Fact Sheet press time.) 

The P.D.G. rules Guinea with the apparatus of 
a Marxist state. A party political bureau meets 
weekly to make key decisions, which are imple- 
mented through the cabinet and national as- 
sembly. Under the party’s political bureau are 
district committees and, below these, about 
4,000 village committees. Tribal chieftaincies, 
which were a source of disunity, have been 
abolished. 

Touré has said, “It is evident that certain 
Marxist conceptions suit African conditions, but 
it is no less evident that Africa will have to find 
its own revolutionary principles.’’ He favors non- 
alignment in the cold war, and regional and Pan- 
African cooperation. In November 1958 Touré 
and Nkrumah announced a “confederation” of 
Guinea and Ghana, intended as the ‘‘nucleus of 
a Union of West African States." In July 1959 
Guinea, Ghana and Liberia called for a Com- 
munity of independent African States, a project 
to be discussed at a special 1960 conference. 


Houphouét-Boigny, Ivory Coast 
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LIBERIA 


(independent since 1847) 


William V. S. Tubman 
President 


Africa’s first republic began as a refuge for 
freed American slaves. It uses the U.S. Consti- 
tution as a model, and dollars as legal tender. 
It is the home of the largest rubber plantation in 
the world (Firestone Rubber Co.), largest single 
employer and taxpayer in the republic. 

Tubman began his third term (4 years) in 
1955. He is a member of the True Whig party: 
which has enjoyed a monopoly on Liberiangpoli- 


NIGERIA 


(to be independent Oct. 1, 1960) 


With independence Nigeria will be the world’s 
largest independent Negro country. It plans to 
remain in the Commonwealth, and is already vir- 
tually self-governing. It is one of the world’s 
leading producers of cocoa, palm oil and kernels, 


tics since 1877. In personal life he is a wealthy 
planter; in politics he is regarded as an autocrat. 
In African affairs Tubman is a conservative. He 
has opposed any hasty moves toward unity which 
might compromise national sovereignty, or might 
overlook the interests of other states that are 
not yet independent (especially Nigeria and the 
Cameroons). In July 1959 he persuaded Nkrumah 
and Touré to postpone any formal unity steps 
until wider participation and debate in a 1960 
conference. This maneuver was considered a 
check to Nkrumah’s Pan-African leadership. 


tin and columbite, and since 1958 has been ex- 
porting oil. 

Its major political problem is separatism — 
the large number of ethnic groups, and regional, 
religious, economic and tribal divisions which 
compete with any unifying sense of nationalism. 
Following are three of the principal leaders: 


Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe 


Premier of Eastern Nigeria and president of 
the National Council of Nigeria and the Camer- 
oons, an extremely nationalist party with its main 
strength in the Eastern Regions, although it is 
principal opposition party in the Western Region. 
“Zik"” is an aggressive and outspoken son of a 
former civil servant in the British colonial ad- 
ministration. Spent nine years in the U.S. at 
Lincoln, Howard and Pennsylvania universities. 
He received honors degrees in philosophy and 
anthropology, and lectured in political science. 


Azikewe returned to West Africa in 1934, spent 
three years working for Gold Coast (Ghana) in- 
dependence, returned in 1937 to Nigeria and 
became one of the leading personalities in the na- 
tionalist movement. He founded a chain of news- 
Papers in the provinces and attempted to build a 
national base for the independence movement. 
He became a member of the Legislative Council 
in 1948, and the Western Nigerian Assembly in 
1952. He is still laboring for national unity, and 
hopes to be Prime Minister of Nigeria. 


Chief Obafemi Awolowo 


Premier of Western Nigeria. Village born 
(1909), he did not see more than a dozen white 
men until he was 12, and has said he was dom- 
inated by superstitions until his 20s. He is a 
practicing Christian who got his early schooling 
in snatches at various missionary schools. He 
first won a high school scholarship to Ibadan, 
then a scholarship to London University, where 
he earned honors degrees in commerce and law. 

He returned to Nigeria as a barrister of the 
Inner Temple and plunged into journalism and 


trade union activities. In 1948 he broke with 
Azikewe (they are still rivals) to form the Action 
Group party, and was elected to the Nigerian 
House of Representatives. In 1954 he became 
premier of the newly autonomous Western Re- 
gion. His party is the main opposition party in 
the Eastern Region. It is largely an alliance be- 
tween Western rulers and chiefs, and rising busi- 
ness and professional men. Awolowo is openly 
pro-Western ‘‘because we believe in freedom.”’ Is 
conservative on Pan-Africanism. 


Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello, Sardauna of Sokoto 


Premier of Northern Nigeria (autonomous in 
1959), covering two-thirds of the country. Mem- 
ber of royal house of Sokoto, for 150 years the 
leading Muslim family in Nigeria. (Sardauna = 
chief adviser to the Sultan.) 

The Sardauna is described as a cheerful giant 
and a natural leader. He was educated in Ni- 
geria, taught school, was a member of the 
Nigerian House of Representatives 1952-1956, 


became premier in 1954. Is a member of the 
Nigerian Coal Board, Northern Region Develop- 
ment Board; chairman, Society for the Blind. 

He is president of the Northern People’s Con- 
gress, a conservative Muslim party with aristo- 
cratic ties. He is widely traveled, has made three 
pilgrimages to Mecca, and toured Western Europe 
and the Middle East. He was knighted in 1959, 
and values Commonwealth ties. 
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IVORY COAST 


(French Community) 


Félix Houphouét-Boigny 


Minister of State in the French government in 
Paris, president of the Rassemblement Demo- 
cratique Africain (R.D.A.) and Premier of the 
Ivory Coast, mayor of Abidjan and Baule tribal 
chief. He is a prosperous physician and planter, 
and is a Roman Catholic. He has held Paris cab- 


MALI FEDERATION 
Léopold Sédar Senghor 


President of the Federal Assembly of the Mali 
Federation (of Senegal and Soudan). He has said, 
“Nominal independence by itself is false inde- 
pendence. It may satisfy national pride, but it 


(plans independence) 


REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO 


(French Community) Abbé Fulbert Youlou 


Premier, Minister of Justice and Foreign Min- 
ister of the Republic of the Congo. He is a sus- 
pended Roman Catholic priest who continues to 
wear clerical garb. He is founder-leader of the 
Democratic Union for the Defense of African In- 


Jacques Opangault 


Opposition leader in the Republic of the Congo, 
head of the African Socialist Movement (M.S.A.) 
and former head of the government. His party 
is backed by the M’Bochi tribe of the North. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


(Belgian) Joseph Kassavubu 

President of the Abako Assn., seeks autonomy 
for people of the Lower Congo (Leopoldville Prov- 
ince) in a Congolese federation in this Belgian 
colony. The association (founded in 1950) repre- 
sents the Bakongo tribe (which spreads into 
Portuguese and French territories). Kassavubu 
was arrested and the Abako banned in January 
1959 after outbreaks of violence. Later he was 
brought to Belgium on a study tour. 


inet posts continuously since 1956, and is cred- 
ited with making the Ivory Coast one of the 
richest and most favored of French territories by 
his close collaboration with Paris. The R.D.A. 
announced its support of the 1958 de Gaulle 
Constitution (which established the French Com- 
munity) almost as soon as it was published. In 
doing so he alienated nationalists like Touré of 
Guinea. The youth of R.D.A. petitioned him to 
return from Paris to accept the Premiership. 


does not. . . solve the concrete problems facing 
the underdeveloped countries: housing, food, 
public health and education for the masses.” 
Favors a free and equal partnership with the 
former mother country. The Mali Federation, 
while choosing independence, wishes to retain 
close relations with France, according to Senghor 
and Madou Dia, president of Senegal government. 


terests, linked with the French Socialist party 
and backed by the Balali tribe of the South. He 
is convinced his country will ‘‘always’’ need 
French ties, but he wants other foreign invest- 
ments too. He became Premier by one vote after 
persuading an opposition member of the Assem- 
bly to change his allegiance. In mid-1959 elec- 
tions Youlou’s Democratic Union party won 51 
out of 61 assembly seats. 


After Youlou’s maneuver to win the premiership, 
violence broke out between the two tribes. Peace 
was restored by the French Army after 100 Af- 
ricans were killed. Four months later general 
elections were held and Opangault’s Socialists 
lost, as mentioned above. 


Tshombe Moise 


Heads the Conakat separatist movement (which 
has the approval of some Europeans). This group 
would like to confederate with the British terri- 
tories of Rhodesia and Tanganyika. 


Patrice Lumumba 


Heads National Congolese Movement, which 
threatens to boycott elections until complete in- 
dependence is achieved. Has set January 1961 as 
the target date for full independence. 
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(British) Dr. Hastings Banda 

Now in prison for his political agitation and 
inflammatory oratory, he has worked his way 
through college in the U.S., practiced medicine 
in London and lived in Ghana after independ- 
ence. He returned in 1958 to head the Nyasa- 


Orton Chirwa 


New head of Banda’s party, which has changed 
its name to Malawi Congress party. An attorney 
and one of the 500 put under emergency regu- 
lations during the crisis of early 1959. Since re- 
leased. He is a butcher’s son who educated him- 
self by winning scholarships. At 40, he has been 
a clerk, teacher and college lecturer. He op- 


KENYA 


(British) Tom Mboya 

A Luo tribesman who, at 29, has been general 
secretary of the Kenya Federation of Labor since 
1953, was among the first eight Africans admitted 
to the National Legislative Council in 1957, and 
is widely recognized as a symbol of new, young 
African nationalism. 

Mboya is the son of an illiterate worker on a 
European settler’s highland sisal estate. His 


WHAT DO THE LEADERS WANT? 


The most common themes among African 
leaders are apparently four: 


Under colonial rule the demand is for freedom. 
In some cases the leaders are willing to post- 
pone freedom, or to accept progressive steps on 
the road to self-government. But, ultimately, the 
new African leadership seeks an end to foreign 
colonial rule. 

Once a territory wins independence, the lead- 
ers continue to call for the liberation of remain- 
ing colonial territories. This feeds the dream of 
Pan-Africanism, or the sometimes mystical 
sense of a common African “personality,” and 
common destiny. 

But independence also presents entirely new 
and difficult challenges. One is the search for 
nationhood, or national unity, in a suddenly 
independent state whose boundaries are wholly 
unrealistic. The challenge is to build a nation 
when the average citizen has far closer ties to 
his own tribe, or language group, or economic 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


land African Congress, dedicated to freeing 
Nyasa from “white domination’ of Southern 
Rhodesia. He says he is not fiercely anti-Euro- 
pean (after living half his life in white countries, 
and gaining so much), and he sees no paradox 
in his political stand. While in prison he is re- 
portedly studying political philosophy. 


poses domination of Nyasa by Rhodesian white 
settlers. He wants African majorities in legislative 
and executive councils. Ultimately he wants uni- 
versal suffrage and self-government. He might 
accept economic union with Southern Rhodesia 
if a self-governing Nyasa could cast off its politi- 
cal ties. He is willing to negotiate. 


father became a Catholic and Mboya was edu- 
cated in Catholic schools, Kenya colleges and 
(for one year) Oxford. Appointed a Nairobi sani- 
tary inspector in 1951, he was outraged because 
his salary was one-fifth that of a European hold- 
ing the same post. When he became active in 
political affairs, he was dismissed from his post. 

He now heads Kenya Independence Movement 
and gained Pan-African recognition in 1958 as 
chairman of the steering committee of the im- 
portant All-African Peoples Conference, held in 
Accra, Ghana. 


or social class, than he does to any European 
idea of a territorial unit known as “a nation.” 

And the other challenge of independence is 
the search for stability. Economic stability when 
development needs are tremendous and capital 
— domestic or foreign — is scarce. And when the 
tools must be imported, and the skills have yet 
to be learned. Social and political stability when 
the nation is divided, uneducated, inexperienced 
and impatient. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


What is your impression of the training and 
caliber of the leaders whose backgrounds you 
have examined? Bearing in mind that there has 
been violence—between African political groups, 
and between Africans and whites, is it significant 
that so many moderate leaders are in positions 
of power? Or is this partly because of maneuver? 
What problems might be explosive in the future? 
What are the most important challenges these 
leaders face in 1960? 


TURN OVER > <a 


Those European colonies which have already 
won or are well on their way to independence 
have inherited the form, at least, of political 
democracy. Also, as you have seen, the present 
leaders of these countries have been trained, in 
varying degrees, in European or American politi- 
cal principles. In most of these countries a basic 
African civil service exists, and in some there are 
parliamentary-style political parties. 

With this much of a beginning, what are the 
prospects for democracy in the new Africa? 

The question is an important one, scholars 
agree, if America wants the world of the future 
to be a ‘‘free’’ world — one in which the tradi- 
tions and institutions of the ‘‘open society’’ are 
shared by a large majority of the human race. 
But it is not the only question, and it may be a 
difficult one to answer for Africa. 

One American authority on African politics, 
James S. Coleman, draws this parallel between 
long-range and immediate U.S. objectives: 

“America’s principal interest in Africa’s politi- 
cal systems is that they*be democratic and sta- 
ble. No other set of goals would be compatible 
either with the declared aims and the known as- 
pirations of the African peoples or with the ex- 
pressed ideals and the national interest of Amer- 
ica. Immediate strategic interests may require 
greater stress on stability, and the prospect for 
achieving either goal in most of Africa may be 
remote 

The hazards to both democracy and political 
stability are basically three: 


1. Whether or not African economies can de- 
velop fast enough (a) to satisfy the people's 
demands for rising living standards, and (b) to 
provide the financial base for public education in 
all fields, including the arts of self-government. 


2. Whether or not political democracy can 
evolve from traditional African patterns, such as 
tribalism; or whether in fact some African lead- 


ers genuinely want democracy. 


3. Whether or not the nations now gaining 

are viable or realistic political 

units, with some chance of survival; or whether 

African rivalries, or even external factors, such 

as the cold war, may disrupt and delay the search 
for democracy and stability. 


In this section you will examine each of these 
hazards in turn. 


BUILDING THE ECONOMIC BASE 


African leaders are not agreed that rapid eco- 
nomic development is a necessary first step to 


Africa and democracy 


political stability. In most British territories, for 
example, the natonalists are demanding freedom 
and independence first, without waiting for fur- 
ther economic growth under colonial supervision. 
African leaders in French areas, on the other 
hand, have generally taken the opposite view. 

In September 1958, for example, President 
Charles de Gaulle of France offered all members 
of the French Community the opportunity to vote 
for complete independence or for autonomy 
within the Community. Only Guinea elected inde- 
pendence and consequent loss of French eco- 
nomic aid and administrative assistance. All 
others, at least for the present, chose continued 
political— and therefore economic — association 
with France. 

The problem — and the attitude of most West- 
ern experts on Africa — has been summarized by 
Kathleen Teltsch, correspondent for the New 
York Times at the UN: 

“The countries.where political progress is rac- 
ing ahead are the areas with grave economic 
difficulty. By contrast, the countries making the 
speediest economic advances toward prosperity 
— like the Belgian Congo — are the ones where 
political rights are just beginning to be won. 

“As the experts see it, Africa will have to get 
help from the outside world — help in the form 
of financial investment, technical skills, assist- 
ance to promote education and health. Of equal 
importance, it is felt, will be the need for ad- 
ministrative help to assist the new nations in 
setting up their own governments and establish- 
ing services in such fields as communications, 
civil service, finance. Otherwise, it is feared, the 
departure of the former colonial officials will leave 
a vacuum which cannot be filled until more 
Africans are trained for the responsibilities they 
must bear.’’? 


BUILDING DEMOCRACY 


The mere existence of parliaments and other 
democratic political institutions is no guarantee 
the institutions will operate democratically. 

A number of experts share the view that the 
traditional role and powers of the tribal chief 
are so basic a part of African society and men- 
tality, that democracy has little chance to grow, 
except in cities and other areas where tribal pat- 
terns have been replaced. 

Students point out, for example, that Prime 
Minister Nkrumah of Ghana has had great diffi- 
culty in bridging the gap in interests and atti- 
tudes between the Ashanti tribesmen of the in- 
terior and middle class people of the costal 
regions, who have been exposed to European and 
Christian influences for three generations. Part 
of his attempted solution is to curtail severely 
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the power if not the influence of the chiefs. 

But there is another side to the question. Some 
experts believe that the incompatibility between 
tribalism and democracy may not be so great as 
it appears. They point out that, in fact, tribal 
consent is necessary for a chief to remain in 
power in many tribes (includng the Ashanti), and 
that a chief can, under some circumstances, be 
“‘de-stooled’’ or removed by his people. 

Further, they say that this particular approach 
to democracy, with its traditional disciplines, may 
prove very effective and stable in the long run as 
it is adapted to democratic political institutions. 

In African parliaments, for example, Western 
observers are puzzied and dismayed when a 
minority or opposition group walks out of the 
assembly if the majority votes against it on some 
issue. But the tribal tradition is that decisions 
are made only when debate has created unanim- 
ity. Moreover, it is an accepted tradition for the 
unsuccessful minority to remove itself if there is 
an impasse, and for further discussions to be 
held informally, until unanimity is finally reached. 

Such traditions as these, experts say, help 
explain why one-party rule is advocated by many 
African leaders. Or, in the words of one study: 

“The new Africa, it is being said, will be gov- 
erned by benevolent dictators. It would be closer 
to the facts to say that thus far the indications 
are that we will see states with one-party systems, 
based on wide popular support, having strong 
executives and weak legislative bodies, and po- 
litical maneuvering within the party rather than 
between constituted majority and minority group- 
ings.”"" 

The democracy that emerges from African tra- 
ditions, even though expressed through European 
political institutions, may, in other words, be a 
peculiarly African form of democracy. 


BUILDING STABLE NATIONS 


Many of the obstacles to nationhood, or the 
sense of national unity, have already been raised 
in earlier sections of this Fact Sheet. They are 
among the most formidable problems Africa’s 
new leaders face. 

Thus some observers expect today’s fast- 
changing map of Africa to go right on changing, 
for years to come, as various African peoples 
search for some viable basis for modern nation- 
hood. In the process, many different steps are 
possible. Following are some examples: 


1. Independent nationhood within the boun- 
daries set by the former colonial powers. This is 
obviously the first step for the great majority of 
the newly independent territories. In cases where 
ethnic, tribal or linguistic groupings are violated, 
however, there is question how long the artificial 
political boundaries can last. 


2. Merger of former colonies or parts of colo- 
nies into new nations. The British Trust Territory 


of Togoland, for example, voted to join Ghana 
when that former British colony won its inde- 
pendence in 1957. The British Cameroons, on 
the other hand, voted in November 1959 to re- 
main UN Trust Territories, for the present, rather 
than join Nigeria when that colony gains inde- 
pendence in October of this year. 


3. Federations of newly independent nations. 
In Sections 4 and 5, on the front of this Fact 
Sheet, you will note that three different federa- 
tions are already in effect: the confederation of 
Ghana and Guinea, the Federation of Mali, and 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The 
first is made up of two independent states; the 
second, of two states slated for independence; 
and third, of two British-administered colonies, 
one of which wants political freedom from the 
other, and an end to white domination. 

More sweeping and important federations of 
African states may lie in the future, however. 
For economic or cultural reasons, or simply for 
political reasons, new groupings will undoubtedly 
appear. A 1960 African conference has been 
scheduled to discuss such proposals. 


4. Pan-African union. A step that cannot be 
ruled out, however remote it seems, is a move to 
unite all Africa, or all sub-Saharan Africa, in a 
“United States of Africa’’ or other political entity. 
Some observers have commented that some 
jockeying is already apparent, between Nkrumah 
of Ghana and Nasser of Egypt, for leadership of 
a Pan-African movement. Experts point out that 
such political rivalries— plus vast distances, 
great cultural and other differences — are the 
very things that may defeat Pan-Africanism. 
These same factors already complicate the prob- 
lems of the newly independent nations. 


These four possible political directions sug- 
gest to some experts that “African nationalism” 
is something quite different from “nationalism” 
as we usually think of it. It is anticolonial, and it 
is creating new nations. But these new nations 
may only be transitions to something else. Fun- 
damentally ‘‘African nationalism” may be, as one 
authority describes it, a long-range process for 
“reconstructing” Africa out of its confused colo- 
nial past. It may be the building of something 
entirely new, something that is “in the charac- 
teristic spirit of Africa as interpreted by mod- 
ern Africans.’’” 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Where do you think the new African nations 
are headed? What are the possibilities and op- 
portunities? What are the obstacles? In your 
view, what are the chances for national unity and 
stability? For political democracy? Is African de- 


mocracy likely to resemble U.S. democracy? Why 
or why not? If not, does this matter? 
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Eight separate African conferences were held 
in 1958, and all of them called for some kind of 
joint action — cultural, economic, political, etc. 
Frequently the resolutions were directed against 
colonial powers. The Accra Conference, of Inde- 
pendent African States, held in April 1958, for 
example, called on the colonial powers to set firm 
dates for the independence of all remaining 
African colonies. 

In 1959 the African nations were jointly pro- 
testing France’s announcement it would conduct 
atomic weapons tests in the French Sahara. The 
Sahara, they said, is African, not French. 

Whatever takes place on the African continent 
— from the Algerian rebellion to ‘apartheid’ 
racial policies in the Union of South Africa—is of 
concern, in other words, to Africa’s new leaders. 
This, observers say, is one of the new facts of 
international affairs. 

One of the bitterest of these issues is ‘‘apart- 
heid.” Since 1948 it has been the avowed policy 
of the Nationalist party in power to create a kind 
of commonwealth in which eight Negro admin- 
istrative areas will ultimately enjoy self-govern- 
ment, and in which the white man’s government 
will be the “core and guardian.”’ Toward this 
end the South African government is attempting 
to raise the educational and economic status of 
the Negro Africans. (The whites, some of whose 
families have been in Africa 300 years, also con- 
sider themselves Africans.) 

South Africans are divided on the apartheid 
policy. The Nationalists represent the Afrikaaners 
or descendents of the early Dutch settlers. The 
opposition United party is largely English in 
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origins. The English and a number of intellectuals 
among the Afrikaaners are concerned over some 
of the extreme measures implicit in apartheid— 
partly on humane grounds, and partly because 
the nation’s economy depends on Negro labor. 

Apartheid is widely criticized throughout the 
rest of the world (the UN has passed condem- 
natory resolutions each year since 1952). But 
the problem is most deeply felt in the rest of 
Negro Africa. It has served, according to ob- 
servers, to help unify the new African leaders and 
to harden their determination to bring an end to 
white domination of African majorities every- 
where on the continent. This does not mean, 
however, that all African leaders want to banish 
the white man. Strong African voices, at least at 
present, are raised in favor of cooperation and 
equality in multiracial societies — ‘‘one man, 
one vote.” 

Independent Negro Africa is also having its 
impact on South Africa. Most observers are pre- 
dicting that violence is inevitable in South Africa 
—even, some say, if apartheid were abandoned 
tomorrow. 


WHAT ABOUT COMMUNISM? 


Organized communism has so far made sur- 
prisingly little headway in sub-Sahara Africa, 
most experts agree. There is, for example, no 
organized Communist party in all of Negro Africa, 
although an illegal Communist party with an 
estimated 3,000 members is operating in the 
Union of South Africa, through various front 
organizations. 
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A number of the nationalist leaders in former 
and present French African colonies were Marxist 
trained—some of them such as Touré, through 
earlier connections with the Communist-domi- 
nated French trade union federation (C.G.T.). 
Other African leaders, such as Nkrumah and 
Touré, have been influenced by Marxist economic 
or political theory. 

In spite of these factors, most observers say 
that African nationalism has been an obstacle 
rather than a vehicle for communism. But most 
would add that the situation could change 
rapidly. Up until 1955, for example, Communist 
theoreticians in Moscow had little more than 
contempt for most African nationalists, calling 
them “reactionary,” ‘‘stooges”’ of the colonial 
powers, etc. Since 1955, however, Communist 
strategy has obviously shifted.'® 

At the first Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Con- 
ference (nongovernmental) which ended in Cairo 
Jan. 1, 1959, the Soviet delegation undoubtedly 
scored great propaganda triumphs by embracing 
African (as well as Asian) nationalism whole- 
heartedly. In trade and aid overtures, in propa- 
ganda, and in subsidized study and travel, the 
U.S.S.R. has clearly given Africa a higher pri- 
ority than in the past. Guinea, for example, got 
military aid and loans shortly after independence. 


AFRICA AND THE UN 


The United Nations has obviously been a 
significant and constructive political (as well as 
social and economic) force well beyond the UN 
Trusteeship areas. Not only the UN Trusteeship 
Council, but also the General Assembly has re- 
ceived petitions and heard appeals from Africans. 
Because a majority of the UN is anticolonial in 
attitude, the General Assembly has set up com- 
mittees and undertaken actions affecting all 
aspects of Africa. It was the General Assembly, 
for example, which gave Libya its independence 
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in 1951, and which set Somalia’s independence 
for this year. Such issues as French control of 
North Africa, and apartheid in South Africa, 
have been debated perennially in the General 
Assembly. 

These political activities of the UN, together 
with technical assistance, programs of UN spe- 
cialized agencies and of the Economic and Social 
Council and Economic Commission for Africa, 
have provided Africans with a world ‘“‘presence”’ 
that is clearly interested in their affairs and has 
the power to act, and to speed the withdrawal of 
the colonial powers, as well as to work for eco- 
nomic and social development in Africa. 

The nine independent African nations (along 
with South Africa) are all members of the UN. 
More African nations will soon join. In the UN 
they have found common cause with other for- 
mer colonial and still underdeveloped nations— 
in Asia, the Middie East, and occasionally Latin 
America. Thus the African states have not been 
“alone” in the world. On the contrary, they have 
found themselves with the majority in the UN. 

Such developments as these, many observers 
Say, are promising in terms of future relations 
between independent Africa and the Western 
democracies. 

Yet, others point out, there are serious danger 
signals. First, some of the colonial powers are 
not moving fast enough to suit the nationalists— 
Britain in East Africa, Belgium, Portugal and 
Spain. Second, such issues as the Algerian re- 
bellion or apartheid can poison Afro-Western 
relations. Third, economic development may not 
move fast enough, and the Western powers may 
be blamed, or the Africans may find a more re- 
ceptive ear in the communist bloc. Fourth, some 
of the moderate African leaders now in power 
may not move fast enough to suit their own 
opposition leaders or rising younger leaders. 

Time, in other words, is a critical factor. Africa, 
on-the-spot observers agree, is in a hurry. 


In a study prepared at the request of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the U.S. Senate, 
by the Northwestern University Program of 
African Studies, a searching analysis was made 
of African developments, and a number of rec- 
ommendations were offered for future U.S. 
actions in this area. Some of the recommenda- 
tions relate to U.S. attitudes and priorities; 
others relate to specific policies. Which of the 
following recommendations (presented in short- 
hand form) do you agree or disagree with? 

1. The U.S. should recognize that, in sub- 
Sahara Africa, colonialism is a thing of the past. 
Independent African nations will be managing 
their own future. 

2. Africa should be treated as a major policy 
area. This calls for U.S. policies which are flexible 
(in view of rapid changes), imaginative (because 
we, too, believe people should direct their own 
affairs), and positive (for constructive, rather 
than merely for cold war purposes). 

3. U.S. policy should recognize mutual U.S.- 
African interests, and should help Africans de- 
velop peacefully, according to their own values, 
free from outside interference. 

4. The U.S. should understand that ‘‘nonalign- 
ment” in the cold war, on the part of African 
states, ‘‘is in the best interests of the West and 
of Africa.”” U.S. military strategy will have to take 
second place to political and economic-technical 
considerations. 

5. Increased cooperation among African na- 
tions ‘‘will promote political and economic sta- 
bility,’’ and will make it easier for the U.S. to help 
African economic and technical development. 

6. Peaceful transition from colonial to inde- 
pendent states is also in the best interests of 
the U.S. and the West; therefore, the U.S. should 
urge the colonial powers to state by what steps 
and when all colonies will be free. 

7. Racial tension in Africa is explosively dan- 
gerous in some areas; therefore we should urge 
recognition of the rights of all. 

8. This same principle of racial equality and 
goodwill, which we are trying to realize at home, 
should also be carried ou? in U.S. operations in 
Africa. For example: forbid U.S. government 
agencies to deal with firms that practice racial 
discrimination; enforce equal racial opportunity 
in U.S. overseas government offices; require U.S. 
firms operating in Africa to ‘‘show that they have 
used all legal means to comply with this prin- 
ciple in order to receive tax concessions.” 

9. ‘‘Greatly increase appropriations for African 
exchanges and educational programs of all kinds. 
Support should be given to projects that link 
American scholars and their counterparts in 
Africa, thereby making available to African coun- 


Note: Excludes assistance from the development loan fund 
Source: MSP 1960, op. cit. 


what U. S. actions? 


tries our best educational resources.” 

10. Expand the training of international career, 
technical assistance personnel, in cooperation 
with other countries, direct, and through UN. 

11. Re-examine all U.S. aid programs for sub- 
Sahara Africa “in order to determine their ade- 
quacy in the light of the needs of the area and 
of American interests.’’ Make use of existing and 
new channels to encourage cooperative planning 
among African states, and with British, Euro- 
pean, Commonwealth and other interested na- 
tions, in order to promote economic growth. 

12. U.S. grants, loans and technical assistance 
(whether given directly or through international 
agencies) should concentrate on such problems 
as transportation, communications, health and 
education, ‘‘where local resources of capital and 
personnel are inadequate.” 

13. The U.S. and the international agencies 
with which it cooperates should conduct research 
into such problems as soil management and 
farm technology, processing and marketing. 

14. U.S. government agencies should make 
use of existing research, and should initiate new 
studies, on ways in which U.S. aid ‘‘can best 
stimulate long-term economic growth and sta- 
bility’’ in Africa. 

15. U.S. private investment in Africa has so 
far been small and geographically limited. Since 
(on the basis of evidence) there is little like- 
lihood of confiscation or unreasonable taxation, 
and since profit opportunities are great, the U.S. 
government should encourage U.S. private in- 
vestment in Africa. Economic studies on invest- 
ment possibilities should be conducted. The U.S. 
should also provide investment guarantees and 
insurance, to protect U.S. investors.'4 


U.S. AID PROGRAM FOR AFRICA 


Nations and territories involved: Ethiopia, Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Ghana, Kenya, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Nigeria, 
Somalia, Tunisia, Uganda. (U.S. agricultural surpluses were 
shipped to Guinea in 1959.) 
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and are willing to support. 


1. COLONIALISM 


a. (1 Urge all colonial powers to set firm dates 
for independence of their African colonies. 


b. 1 Keep hands off the colonial issue. 


c. [] Urge a colonial power to grant independ- 
ence only if the U.S. is convinced the 
colony is ready for self-government. 


2. AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 


a. € No change in present policies. 

b. [] Expand exchange of persons program for 
training African leaders. 

c. (1 Expand economic aid (loans) to newly in- 
dependent nations. 

d. — Expand economic aid (grants) to newly in- 
dependent nations. 

e. (1 Channel more aid through the UN. 

f. [] Develop coordinated aid plans for Africa 


with other industrialized democracies, in- 
cluding colonial powers. 


Would you recommend any basic changes in U.S. policy toward 
Africa? Or any changes in emphasis? Following are some of the 
alternatives now being discussed. Check any action you agree with, 


French West Africa by Virginia espe ots Richard Adloff. Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford, 1958. 626 pp. $8.50. Surveys, 

Ghana: Re gs wame Nkrumah by Ki Nkrumah. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, N. 1957. 320 pp. $5.00. Autobiography of 
the first Prime Minister of the new nation - _ 


Inside Africa by John Gunther. Harper, 1955. 952 pp. $6.00. 
Personal impressions and analyses of Africa's $ leaders and problems. 
New States ef Africa. Current Wistery, July 1959. 64 pp. 85¢. 
Articles on Ghana, Libya, Guinea, Tunisia, ereces and the Sudan, 

plus discussion of United States policy for Africa. 
The United States and Africa. The American secon, Columbia 
-$ authori- 


University, N. Y. June, 1958, 252 1.00. Essays by leading 
ties on African problems with pai icular emphasis on U. S. policy. 


g- 0 Offer greater incentives to U.S. private in- 
dustry to invest in Africa. 


h. [1] Sponsor extensive research on African de- 
velopment needs. 


i. [ Reduce U.S. aid expenditures in Africa. 


3. RACIAL QUESTION 
a. 1 No change in present policies. 


b. (1) Prohibit racial discrimination in U.S. gov- 
ernment hiring of local personnel in Africa. 


c. — Forbid U.S. agencies operating in Africa to 
deal with U.S. companies that practice 
racial discrimination. 


Deny U.S. tax concessions to private U.S. 
companies, operating in Africa, which prac- 
tice racial discrimination. 
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Since 1948, 9 out of 12 Latin American dic- 


tators have been ousted by revolution or by 


coup. The most recent was Batista of Cuba, who was toppled 


one year ago by youthful Fidel Castro. What does the trend 


mean? Is Cuba’s revolution typical...and is it democratic? 


The first of the postwar revolutions against 
Latin American totalitarianism was in Costa Rica 
in 1948. The outgoing president, supported by 
the small Costa Rican Communist party and by 
the neighboring dictator of Nicaragua, attempted 
to nullify a democratic election, and to hold onto 
his power. After a 6-week military campaign, the 
would-be dictator and his Communist supporters 
and Nicaraguan allies were defeated. 

In succeeding years, through the 1950s, one 
after another military or demagogic dictators 
was forced out of office: in Bolivia (1952), 
Argentina (1955), Honduras and Peru (1956), 
Colombia (1957), Venezuela (1958), and finally, 
on New Years Day 1959, Cuba. In the 20 Latin 
American republics Gnly three old-style dictators 
remained at press time for this Fact Sheet: in 
Nicaragua, Paraguay and the Dominican Republic. 

Each of these governmental shifts (a few of 
them were peaceful) was distinctive, and each 
left its own heritage of special problems. The 
Cuban revolution deserves special attention, 
however, for several reasons—it was the most 
recent; it took place closer to U.S. shores than 
any of the other recent revolutions; it attracted 
more attention (and recently, more indignation) 
in the U.S. Also, the program and policies of 
the Castro regime furnish a unique case study 
in Latin American revolutions. Recognizing that 
serious problems exist in Latin America, this Fact 
Sheet asks, Is Castro’s way the right way to 
tackle these problems? 

The initial reaction of the American public, 
as Castro and his bearded followers fought an 
underdog’s battle, was favorable. Few Americans 
regretted the fall of the Batista regime. In his 
early months of power, however, Castro alienated 
much American goodwill by his spectacular public 
trials of Batista henchmen. Even though charges 
of torture, murder, atrocities and grave corrup- 
tion were well documented, in most cases, 
against these former Batista officials, large sec- 
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down with dictators! 


tions of the American public were shocked by 
the ‘‘circus’’ atmosphere of the military ‘‘courts”’ 
which tried and ordered over 500 of these men 
executed. 

As Castro’s land reform and other economic 
measures were put into effect, U.S. and other 
investors, landowners and businessmen (includ- 
ing Cubans) found themselves at odds with the 
revolutionary government. 

By mid-1959 charges were circulating widely 
that the Castro government was heavily infil- 
trated with Communists, and even that Fidel’s 
brother Raul, recently appointed commander of 
all Cuban military forces, was an outright Com- 
munist or at least strongly Marxist in social and 
economic philosophy. 

By late 1959 the Castro government was 
vigorously attacking the U.S. government, for 
alleged support to Cuban counter-revolutionaries. 
When aircraft from unknown bases flew over 
Havana in October, to drop anti-Castro leaflets 
on the city, Castro took to television to condemn 
the U.S. for ‘‘allowing’’ Cuban counter-revolu- 
tionaries to fly from U.S. airfields to ‘‘bomb” 
Havana. 

As 1960 approached, Castro’s American sup- 
port had all but vanished. In business and gov-, 
ernment circles, in the press and much of the’ 
public, the Cuban revolution had, in the general 
view, become an unsound and emotional dicta- 
torship—perhaps well-meaning, or perhaps com- 
munist in its basic character. 
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Observers are not all agreed on the early 
philosophy of the Castro movement. One school 
contends that the movement began as a purely 
political revolution—aimed at the overthrow of 
the dictator Batista. According to this view, 
Castro ‘‘acquired’’ his economic and social pro- 
gram as the revolution progressed, for the simple 
reason that, at a hideaway in remote provinces 
for two years, he was able to recruit peasant 
supporters only by developing a program which 
appealed to these landless and underpaid people. 

The other school maintains that the Castro 
movement has been a social and economic re- 
form (as well as political) movement from the 
beginning, and that in this sense it is part of a 
hemisphere-wide social, economic and political 
upheaval that is sweeping all Latin America. 

It is true that some of the general principles 
of the present Castro regime were outlined as 
early as 1953, in Castro’s secret trial which sent 
him into exile. In an impassioned self-defense 
at that trial Castro called, among other things, 
for redistribution of land to those who till it, 
punishment of corruption and ‘‘crimes against 
the people,”’ profit-sharing by workers in all large 
enterprises, reduction of rents by government 
decree, educational reform, rebate of exorbitant 
telephone and electric bills, and other measures, 
many of which his government has since enacted 
or decreed. 


ORIGINS OF A REVOLUTION 


When Castro, a young lawyer, was not yet 26, 
he and a few followers attempted to seize the 
Moncada Barracks in Santiago de Cuba, on the 
eastern end of the island. The attack failed, 
Castro was jailed, tried, and went into exile 
in Mexico. The date of the attempt was July 
26, 1953. 

Three and a half years later, when Castro and 
a few followers returned to Cuba to launch their 
2-year revolution, they took the name ‘‘26th of 
July’” movement. 


The revolution gained very littie momentum, 
and was not taken seriously by Cubans or for- 
eigners until the New York Times correspondent, 
Herbert Matthews, reported a series of inter- 
views with Castro, in his Sierra Maestra moun- 
tain hideaway, in February 1957. At the time 
Castro had only a few followers. In succeeding 
months, however, he secured some financial 
support from Cuban exiles, and the movement 
began to capture the imagination of Cuban stu- 
dents, young intellectuals and peasants. 

It is also fairly certain that arms were smug- 
gled to Castro from the U.S., and that substan- 
tial military aid was received from Venezuela 
after the overthrow of the Pérez Jiménez regime 
in January 1958. 

Castro failed to receive popular, island-wide 
support, however, until military victory was 
almost within his grasp. His basic support con- 
sisted of landless peasants in the areas from 
which he conducted his guerrilla operations, and 
of university students who, for the most part, 
are sons of rural people (children of wealthy 
plantation owners and industrialists are usually 
sent to the U.S. or elsewhere abroad for their 
university educations). 

The trade union movement (extensively infil- 
trated by Communists at the local union level) 
continued to support the Batista regime, or at 
least to ignore Castro, until eight months before 
Castro's victory. Castro’s two calls for general 
strikes in the cities during 1958 were virtually 
ignored by Cuban unions. 

One important military factor that worked in 
Castro’s favor was that a large number of the 
government forces sent against him were rural 
militia, already detested by the peasants both 
for the government they represented and for the 
frequently brutal tactics they employed. As mili- 
tary operations expanded, Castro’s force of 
peasant soldiers grew also. The victory of the 
winter of 1958-59 was a military victory—one of 
the few in Latin American history where guerrilla 
forces defeated regular military forces. 


the “26th of July”’ 
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the Batista 


Whatever else it may be, a revolution is, of 
course, an attempt to replace an existing gov- 
ernment and set of conditions. What were con- 
ditions on the eve of the Castro revolution? How 
did the Cuban people live? What were the politics 
of the Batista regime? 

Cuba's population is about 6,500,000—roughly 
a million less than New York City. 

About 46% of Cuba’s labor force is rural. An- 
other 20%, while living in the cities or towns, 
is directly dependent on agriculture for a living. 
The remaining 33% is concentrated in mining 
or urban activities—industry, transport and com- 
munications, commerce, domestic service, etc. 

Cuba is essentially an agricultural economy, 
based on sugar (which accounts for 80% of its 
exports), stock raising and tobacco. At the time 
of Castro’s takeover 27% of all cultivable land, 
and 40-45% of all pasture land was in use. The 
rest was undeveloped or fallow at any given 
time. (Since sugar quickly exhausts the soil, 
large plantation owners customarily keep a por- 
tion of their land fallow. Small landowners, of 
course, have greater difficulty doing this.) The 
large plantations (500 hectares! or 1,235 acres 
and up) accounted for 47% of all production. 

By U.S. standards Cuban agriculture is highly 
inefficient. It involves outmoded techniques and 
equipment and unscientific use of land. Few of 
the possible commercial derivatives of the sugar 
plant are used to their best advantage. 

Cost of living in Cuba is higher than it is in 
the U.S., yet 43% of the wage-earners make $75 
a month or less. Over a half million Cuban work- 
ers are unemployed, mostly in rural areas. And 
rural workers frequently can count on no more 
than 10-12 weeks of work a year. 


TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


Plantation workers—who number about 400,- 
000—have the most powerful union in the Con- 
federation of Cuban Workers (CTC). 

Labor strife and workers’ movements in Cuba 
date back to 1812, when Cuba was still a Span- 
ish colony. In the 1890s workers’ organizations 
were concerned with independence as well as 
labor reform. Anarchism, syndicalism and so- 
cialism were advocated by various labor groups 
during the first quarter of this century (after 
independence). 

From 1924-35 the Cuban labor confederation 
was torn by these ideological struggles, and in 
1935 the Communists gained a dominant voice 
in the movement. A Cuban Communist served as 
secretary-general of the CTC until 1948, when 
trade union leaders (with discreet help from the 
government) replaced him with a noncommunist 
who served until 1958. 

At present, most authorities agree, Commu- 
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nist power in the Cuban labor movement is 
lodged primarily in urban, local unions. The 9-man 
national directorate appointed one month after 
Castro took power includes no known Commu- 
nists among its members. 


COMMUNISM, UNIONISM AND BATISTA 


The Cuban Communist party, which is essen- 
tially urban in membership and orientation, was 
founded in 1924. It was soon made illegal, al- 
though it wielded considerable influence within 
the trade union movement, as noted above. It 
also performed effectively in national politics by 
throwing its weight toward one or another rival 
candidate for the Cuban presidency. 

For example, in the 1933 general strike which 
turned into a revolution upsetting the dictator 
Machado, the Communists played an important 
role. Specifically the party supported the strike 
but, as revolution got under way, the party at- 
tempted to withdraw. By this time it was too late. 

Col. Fulgencio Batista first came to power in 
1934 under Mendieta’s administration. He soon 
formed an alliance with the Communists against 
the former president and still powerful political 
rival, Grau San Martin. Even though the Com- 
munist party was technically illegal, Batista per- 
mitted it to publish a newspaper and to organize 
a recognized ‘‘front’’ party, the Revolutionary 
Union party. By mid-1938 the Communist ple- 
nary assembly voted to support Batista as a 
“‘defender of democracy,’’ and in September of 
that year the party was made legal. 

The Communists supported Batista for pres- 
ident in the 1940 elections (which he won) and 
were given a cabinet post in 1944. Batista did 
not stand for reelection later that year, and his 
candidate, whom the Communists supported, 
was defeated. The Communists, however, won 
11 seats in the national legislature. 

Batista seized power in a coup in 1952. Soon 
afterwards Batista declared the Communist 
party illegal. Party activities continued and were 
unofficially tolerated. Several known Commu- 
nists changed party labels and entered Batista’s 
government in influential posts — one became 
under-secretary of labor. The tacit Batista-Com- 
munist alliance was undisturbed. 

In April 1958, when the embattled Castro 
called for a general strike, the Communists ig- 
nored the call and declared officially that the 
26th of July movement did not have the force to 
succeed. The Batista government allowed this 
declaration to circulate widely throughout the 
country, contributing to the failure of the strike. 

Against this background you will examine, in 
the next section, how one Latin American revo- 
lution—Cuba’s—tries to solve its problems, simi- 
lar to those of other nations in the area. 
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Castro’s land reform is at the heart of his 
revolutionary program to remake Cuba’s econ- 
omy. Other important reforms include expansion 
of the educational system, tax reforms (which 
include incentives for investment in industry), 
intervention in privately owned utility companies 
to lower rates, price and rent. control. 

Rent reform, for example, established by de- 
cree that all rents over $200 a month be lowered 
30%, $100-200 rents be lowered 40%, $100 
rents or less be lowered 50%. Landlords whose 
total income from rents is no more than $150 a 
month are not affected, however. 

It is widely conceded that a land reform pro- 
gram of some sort has long been overdue in 
Cuba. The World Bank suggested a ‘‘moderate 
renovation’’ of the land system in 1950—in favor 
of the small farmer who now benefits from the 
Castro reform. 

The present land reform program is admin- 
istered by what has been called a ‘‘state within 
a state’’—the National Institute of Agrarian Re- 
form (INRA), of which Fidel Castro is president. 

Before Castro, % of all Cuba’s farm land was 
owned by 8% of the landholders. Under the new 
law, no individual or company may own over 
3,316 acres if the crop is sugar, cattle or rice. 
Landholdings for all other crops are limited to 
995 acres. In addition, the Castro regime con- 
siders a number of large plantations to have 
been obtained illegally by former Batista hench- 
men. These have been confiscated outright, and 
the land will be worked by peasant cooperatives 
under INRA supervision. 

Land redistribution calls for 200,000 land- 
less families to receive, free, 66 acres. These 
farmers are also to be given an opportunity to 
buy an additional 99 acres. In effect, however, 
a new tenancy system, under the control of 
INRA, will be created. For the free land may not 
be mortgaged, sold or transferred. Also it may 


#3) Agrarian reform is one of the foundations of 
By ERE the Castro program. It involves breaking up 
of large landholdings and ‘‘Cubanization’’ of land inheritance. 
This and other economic “‘reform’’ measures have raised strong 


criticisms, and alienated many businessmen. What are the facts? 


reform or fiasco? 


be willed to no more than one person, and that 
person must be a Cuban by nationality. 

Present owners are to be compensated for 
land taken over by the government. They will 
receive 20-year government bonds bearing 442% 
interest. Purchase prices, however, are not based 
on market value of the property, but on muni- 
cipal tax assessment rolls. As is true in this coun- 
try, the tax rolls represent only a fraction of 
market value. Thus, landowners who have prof- 
ited most from low tax assessment will now lose 
most in selling their property to the government. 


IMPACT OF THE REFORMS 


After eight months of the Castro regime the 
effects of the basic economic reforms were be- 
ginning to be felt. 

Privately financed housing and other construc- 
tion came to a virtual halt as a result of enforced 
rent decreases and other real estate regulations. 
Unemployment had climbed to 600,000 by Au- 
gust (out of a work force of 2,200,000). Cuban 
investments in industry, commerce and agricul- 
ture dropped in uncertainty over the govern- 
ment’s tax and other policies. Foreign private 
investment dropped drastically in uncertainty 
over “‘Cubanization’’ and expropriation policies. 
The lucrative tourist trade dwindled to a trickle 
because of unfavorable publicity (especially in 
the U.S.) and rumors of counter-revolution. 

These developments simply aggravated an al- 
ready serious economic situation for which Castro 
was not responsible. At the point of Castro’s 
takeover in January 1959, world sugar prices 
were at a 20-year low. Cuba’s foreign trade 
deficit was already about $100,000,000 a year. 

Developments during 1959 may double this 
figure for that year. Additional losses in sugar 
revenue may reach $50,000,000 or more. The 
rest of the additional loss in foreign capital may 
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come from the decline in foreign investments 
($25,000,000) and tourism ($25,000,000). 

One further complication for the regime was 
that it promised wage increases and a $120,- 
000,000 public works program for the last six 
months of 1959. Both steps would increase the 
amount of money in circulation, step up the 
demand for imports, and thus add to Cuba’s 
foreign trade deficit. 

The sugar problem is particularly acute, since 
sugar accounts for such a high proportion of 
Cuba’s foreign earnings. Cuba’s sugar is also 
heavily dependent on U.S. purchases, and sugar 
lands are those most affected by the land re- 
form program. 

The U.S. has formally recognized Cuba’s in- 
herent right to expropriate the land (U.S. in- 
terests own 1,663,000 acres of caneland and 30 
out of 161 Cuban sugar mills, accounting for 
37% of the island's sugar production). But the 
U.S. has also questioned the adequacy and 
promptness of payments for expropriated land. 

Since 1933, by law, the U.S. has guaranteed 
Cuba 37% of this country’s total sugar import 
market (before 1933 the quota was 50%). Inas- 
much as U.S. imports amount to a little over 
60% of Cuba’s total foreign sales of sugar, and 
since U.S. prices are considerably higher than 
world market prices for sugar, Cuba gains $100- 
$150,000,000 annually on the U.S. quota. 

U.S. sugar legislation, however, is now up for 
renewal. A U.S. Congress, hostile to Castro, 
could have a drastic impact on the Cuban econ- 
omy by lowering U.S. import quotas for Cuban 
sugar. Political observers thus argue that it is 
extremely unrealistic of Castro to antagonize the 
U.S. at this critical moment in Cuba’s economy. 

Some observers say, however, that it is pre- 
cisely this kind of U.S. ‘‘economic imperialism” 
that explains Castro’s anti-Americanism. He and 
other Cuban nationalists would like nothing bet- 
ter than to relieve Cuba of its dependence on 
U.S. markets and acts of the U.S. Congress. 

Russia has been buying increasing quantities 
of Cuban sugar since the war, and Cuba has been 
negotiating with: Egypt, Japan and other coun- 
tries for increased export markets. Most experts 
agree, however, that there is no easy way out 
for Cuba, at least in the near future. It is simply 
a fact of life that sugar is already a surplus 
commodity on world markets (Cuba’s unsold 
1958 surplus was about half a million tons) and 
that the U.S. sugar market is and will be, for 
some time, vital to the Cuban economy. 


WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK? 


The Cuban government faces two basic choices 
in its present financial crisis: (a) a strict aus- 
terity program, including monetary controls and 
(b) a foreign ‘balance of payments” loan to 
provide Cuba with the dollars and other curren- 
cies it needs in order to pay for necessary im- 
ports of machinery and other capital needs. 

Taxes on liquor and luxuries have been im- 


posed (in attempt to make the ‘‘peso of the rich 
worth less and the peso of the poor worth more’’). 
But nothing resembling real ‘‘austerity'’’ has 
been planned. A foreign loan, on the other hand, 
is impossible unless Cuba is willing to adopt at 
least partial austerity—the kind of monetary and 
budgetary reforms and controls which agencies 
like the International Monetary Fund require. 

For the long run, experts say, Cuba also has 
two basic choices: (a) to diversify its economy 
by introducing new crops, developing its mineral 
and other resources, and expanding its industry; 
and (b) to attract foreign capital to make this 
diversification and growth possible. 

Yet present policies of the regime, observers 
say, are working in the opposite direction. In 
fact, Castro has declared that Cuba does not 
need foreign private capital. ‘‘We will do it our- 
selves,” he said in a television interview in Sep- 
tember. He has indicated the government is 
thinking of buying up some foreign-owned plants, 
and of “‘reconsidering’’ mining concessions to 
foreign operators that were granted under previ- 
ous regimes. Castro expects the investment cap- 
ital for diversification and industrialization to 
come from domestic savings. 

In spite of what experts are calling a ‘‘finan- 
cial crisis,"" the Cuban general public seemed 
at press time for this Fact Sheet to be uncon- 
cerned. Large landowners and industrialists, of 
course, have been alienated by ‘‘confiscatory’”’ 
policies of the government, but Castro appar- 
ently still had the support of peasants and small 
businessmen. One obvious reason is that rent 
reductions and government-decreed wage in- 
creases have put more money in circulation. 
Small businesses and consumer trades were 
doing a flourishing business late in the year. 

Many observers anticipate trouble in the near 
future, however, Mounting unemployment will 
certainly disaffect some of the workers, and 
might give Communists in the trade union move- 
ment an opportunity for drastic action. Continued 
losses in sugar income would certainly make 
inroads into Castro’s popularity among the 
peasants. Among the already unemployed are 
estimated tens of thousands of former Batista 
followers—former members of the armed forces 
and employees of the Batista government. And 
even within the Castro camp, at year’s end, there 
were defections of important officials, some of 
whom claimed the revolution has been “sold 
out’’ to the Communists. 

“‘Trouble,’’ according to some observers, could 
well come in the form of counter-revolution. 


"WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


In view of the living and working conditions 
of Cuban workers and peasants, before the 
revolution, would you say that major economic 
reforms were called for? If so, would you favor 
the kinds of reforms the Castro regime imposed? 
Or do you consider these measures too drastic? 
Economically unsound? Unrealistic? Why? 


The Batista regime may have been the most brutal of a series of 


‘8 Since independence in 1902, Cuba has enjoyed 


no more than a decade of genuine democracy. 


dictatorships. Under these circumstances, what are Cuba’s pros- 


pects, now, for democracy? Or are Communists already in control? 


Maj. Pedro Luis Diaz Lanz, head of the Cuban 

Air Force, resigned his post and fled to the U.S. 
in mid-1959, charging that Communists have 
taken over the Castro government. Other protests 
against Communist infiltration of the regime 
have been made, in recent months, by other 
former officials in the Castro government. The 
forced resignation of President Urrutia involved, 
in part, Urrutia’s objections to Communist 
influence. 

How extensive is Communist participation in 
the Castro government? Does this participation 
differ from that under the Batista dictatorship? 
And what does it mean for the future of democ- 
racy in Cuba? 

Although Diaz received a hearing from official 
Washington, experts seem to agree that his 
charges were far too sweeping. He was arrested 
by U.S. immigration authorities in November, on 
an extradition warrant from Cuba, after he had 
been implicated in the airplane ‘‘leaflet bomb- 
ing’’ of Havana, mentioned in Section 1 above. 

But, even if Diaz’ charges are substantially 
discounted, the problem remains, how strong is 
Communist influence in the Castro government? 

The long-time New York Times reporter, R. 
Hart Phillips, commented in mid-year, ‘‘There is 
no doubt that the Communists wield tremendous 
influence in the Castro government and in the 
labor unions. Their methods of placing men in 
key posts are very effective.” Life observed, 
“Whether or not Castro's government is Com- 
munist, Castro by his violent and irresponsible 
attacks against a moderate anti-Communist like 
Urrutia... served the Kremlin beautifully.”” In 
Life’s view, Castro has ‘‘clobbered’’ democracy. 

No competent observer has accused Fidel 
Castro of being a Communist. His brother, Raul, 
has been accused of being either a Communist 
or a Marxist. 

The man whom Castro picked to replace 
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former President Urrutia is Osvaido Dorticos 
Torrado. Dorticos is reported to have been a 
Communist party candidate in municipal elec- 
tions in Cienfuegos in 1946. He is also said to 
have served as private secretary for 18 years to 
a known Communist, Juan Marinello, who re- 
cently returned to Cuba from an extensive stay 
in Moscow. 

The number two man, second only to Fidel 
Castro, in INRA, the land reform agency, is 
widely believed to be a Communist. Communists 
are also reported to occupy high posts in the 
armed forces and in the educational bureaus. 

The Communist party line in Cuba has been 
strongly anti-U.S. for some years. The party has 
given vigorous support, under various adminis- 
trations, to any governmental measures that 
would embarrass Cuban-U.S. relations or restrict 
the movement or holdings of U.S. capital in Cuba. 

Party registration rose to 150,000 in 1948, 
but hard-core party membership is believed to 
number only a few thousand. 

Communist relations with Fidel Castro have 
not been entirely smooth. As mentioned earlier, 
the party, through its trade union influence, 
frustrated Castro’s two calls for general strikes 
against Batista during 1958. in July 1959, Castro 
dramatically resigned as premier in order to 
mobilize public opinion behind him in a dispute 
with then President Manuel Urrutia. Castro, of 
course, soon resumed the premiership and 
ousted Urrutia. In the interim, however, the 
Communists called for a ‘“‘government of national 
unity” with Communists in the cabinet. This 
maneuver was apparently not according to Cas- 
tro’s plans. When he reorganized the government 
he did not include any known Communists in 
ministerial posts. 

Castro’s public excuse for not attacking Cuban 
communism is obscure. He says his principal 
enemies, the supporters of former dictator Ba- 
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tista, have labeled him a Communist. Thus he 
would achieve nothing by attacking the Com- 
munists, and he might damage his program. 

On the surface the Castro program includes 
none of the major planks of the traditional Com- 
munist platform. Farm lands are not being ‘‘col- 
lectivized,’’ nor is ‘‘nationalization’’ or ‘‘sociali- 
zation’’ of private industry part of the Castro 
program. On the other hand, INRA, a govern- 
ment agency, is rapidly becoming the nation’s 
largest landowner. Also the government has inter- 
vened in private management to control prices, 
and is prepared to invest in industry. 

The question has not, in other words, received 
its final answer. It is possible to report factually 
only that Communists do occupy key posts in 
the regime, and that the number of Communists 
in government is undoubtedly higher than under 
the dictator Batista. Whether this constitutes 
Communist ‘‘control,’’ or steps toward control, 
remains to be seen. 

Observers caution that one important fact 
must be borne in mind: whatever the Castro 
regime may be, and whatever its methods, it 
can only be understood in terms of Cuba’s 
deep-seated economic, social and political prob- 
lems, and its political history. 

There is no question, for example, that the 
Batista regime was both vicious and corrupt, and 
that the economic plight for the Cuban people 
was and still is severe. Such conditions, his- 
torians point out, breed revolutions of either the 
right or the left. The question is whether the 
Castro revolution will lead in one direction or 
the other, or whether it will work its way toward 
democracy. 


“I'll try to catch him next time he floats by.” 
(Mauldin, Saint Louis Post Dispatch) 


Castro has called his government a “regime 
of public opinion.”’ In crises he goes before the 
public, in 2- to 5-hour television speeches, which 
are invariably emotional and dramatic. This prac- 
tice has prompted the paraphrase, ‘“‘government 
by television.” 

Even his enemies concede that Fidel Castro 
has a great flair and talent for leadership, how- 
ever lacking he may be in administrative skills. 
He is also credited with honesty, and with up- 
rooting government graft and corruption. 

Yet it is obviously a one-man government. 
Elections have not yet been scheduled. The press 
is presumably free, but at least one newspaper 
has been charged with criminal activity in cam- 
paigning ‘‘to overthrow the Cuban revolutionary 
government.”’ Right of habeus corpus was sus- 
pended when Castro took over, reinstated in 
March, and suspended again in October. Military 
courts—active in the early weeks of the revolu- 
tion—were also reconstituted late in the year. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


How seriously do you view the charges of 
Communist influence in the Castro government? 
Are Cuba's current problems the kind that com- 
munism can exploit and take advantage of? If so, 
how? What would be the implications to the U.S. 
of an outright communist state in Cuba? Con- 
sidering the background and the present eco- 
nomic and social situation in Cuba, would you 
say that it would be relatively easy or relatively 
difficult to create a genuine democracy? Why? 
What difficulties would a government face in try- 
ing to establish a genuine political democracy? 


A CHILEAN VIEW ON CASTRO 
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UNCLE SAM: “Each day that rumba looks more curious.” 
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During the early part of the 19th century U.S. 
policy toward Cuba was simply to prevent any 
other European power than Spain from seizing 
the island. President Madison, for example, made 
it clear in 1810 that the U.S. “could not be a 
satisfied spectator’ to such a conquest. And in 
1825 Secretary of State Henry Clay warned a 
hovering French naval squadron, “‘We could not 
consent to the occupation of these islands by 
any other European power than Spain, under 
any contingency whatever.” 

In 1848, however, President Polk (who had 
been elected on a ‘“‘manifest destiny’ platform) 
offered Spain $100,000,000 for Cuba. And in 
1854, in the Ostend (Belgium) Manifesto, the 
U.S. indicated it would be glad to purchase Cuba 
or, if Spain refused, would seize the island at 
any time that Spain’s continued possession ap- 
peared “‘inimical’’ to U.S. national interests. 

Fifty years later the U.S. went to war with 
Spain, out of sympathy for Cuban revolutionaries 
and over the still unexplained blowing up of the 
battleship U.S.S. Maine in Havana Harbor. The 
quick U.S. victory in that war won Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Philippines for the U.S. flag, and 
paved the way for Cuba’s independence. 

In declaring war on Spain the U.S. made clear 
it had no intention of annexing Cuba. However, 
Cuba became a U.S. protectorate and was per- 
suaded to insert into its constitution the Platt 
Amendment, which gave the U.S. the right to 
intervene in Cuban affairs in order to preserve 
the island's independence, maintain public order, 
prevent an excessive public debt, veto any agree- 
ment with a foreign power that might impair 
Cuban sovereignty, and other provisions. The 
U.S. naval base at Guantanamo, Cuba, dates 
from this legislation. 

The U.S. annulled the Platt amendment on 


‘May 29, 1934. While it had been in force, the 


U.S. intervened four times during insurrections, 
in 1906, 1912, 1917 and 1933. (In abrogating 
the amendment the U.S. still retained the Guan- 
tanamo Naval Base.) 

During World War II, Cuba (under Batista) 
declared war on Japan, Germany and Italy within 
a week after the attack on Pearl Harbor, and 
provided the U.S. with military bases for the 
duration. Cuba was also the first Latin American 
republic to establish diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union (in 1942—the U.S. had recog- 
nized the U.S.S.R. in 1933). 

As part of the hemispheric defense program 
of the Organization of American States (OAS), 
the U.S. supplied the Batista regime with mili- 
tary assistance and a military training mission. 
An embargo on U.S. arms to Cuba was imposed 
in March 1958, however, three months after 
Castro’s landing in Cuba. The military mission 
stayed until it was dismissed by Castro. 

In spite of the arms embargo, Castro insisted 
the U.S. was supplying Batista’s forces with arms 
and fuel. And, in mid-1958, when U.S. Marines 
from Guantanamo base were sent six miles into 
Cuban territory (with Batista’s approval) to guard 
@ pumping station that supplied the base with 
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from Guantanamo, he would not confiscate for- 
eign private industry, and he had been misquoted 
in implying that Cuba would be neutral in any 
U.S.-Soviet war. Economic advisers accompanied 
Castro but no U.S. aid resulted from any con- 
ferences which may have been held. The next 
month, in a speech at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
Castro proposed that the U.S. contribute $30,- 
000,000,000 in public capital over the next 10 
years for a Latin American economic develop- 
ment plan. The proposal was soon withdrawn. 

The second was actually a Caribbean issue. 
Cuba was accused during the summer of 1959 
of supporting rebel invasions of Nicaragua, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti and Panama. In each 
situation the OAS took the lead in airing com- 
plaints and recommending actions to restore the 
peace. The U.S. acted unilaterally only in sup- 
plying Panama with small arms to defend itself 
from the invaders. The invasions failed. 

The third event was the U.S. note to Cuba on 
June 11, expressing ‘‘serious concern’’ over the 
speed of the Cuban government’s proposed com- 
pensations to U.S. owners of expropriated land. 

And the fourth headline event was the alleged 
“bombing” of Havana by U.S.-based planes in 
October. According to U.S. reports, the planes 
dropped only leaflets. Cuban antiaircraft fire, 
however, fell on the city, killed two and injured 
47 Cubans. Castro took to the air to blame 
the U.S., calling the act ‘‘base and unpardon- 
able.” The U.S. invited the OAS to investigate 
the activities of Cuban exiles in the U.S., in- 
creased its precautions against illegal flights, 
and protested Cuban actions which might re- 
place traditional U.S.-Cuban friendship with ‘‘dis- 
trust and hostility.” 

Underlying each of these four events in Cuban- 
U.S. relations of last year is the historic prob- 
lem of U.S. “intervention” in the affairs of Latin 
American states. The Monroe Doctrine and 19th 
century U.S. policy excluded European states 
from further colonization of the New World, but 
it did not prevent the U.S. from expanding its 
borders at Mexico’s expense, nor from insisting 
it had a right to intervene in Latin America to 
protect international interests. In addition to 
Cuba, Honduras, Nicaragua, Mexico, Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic were all occupied by U.S. 
troops at various times. The last U.S. Marines 
were not withdrawn from Latin American terri- 
tory until 1934. 

Against this background, historians say, Cuban 
leaders and people are understandably suspi- 
cious of whatever the U.S. does or fails to do in 
its relations with a Castro or any other Latin 
American government. Thus, one of the prob- 
lems for U.S. policy is to determine (a) how to 
serve U.S. vital interests, and (b) how to help 
Latin America realize its economic, social and 
political goals, without (c) appearing to dictate 
or dominate. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 
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Latin American dilemma 


Three of the problems which the Cuban case 
history demonstrates are also important prob- 
lems in the rest of Latin America—dictators, de- 
mocracy and economic development. 

Soon after taking power Castro expressed his 
“solidarity’’ with political exiles from the remain- 
ing three dictatorships — Dominican Republic, 
Nicaragua and Paraguay. He offered both sym- 
pathy and aid. A couple of months later (April) 
he insisted, however, that ‘‘revolutions cannot 
be exported.” He called the principle of nonin- 
tervention ‘‘vital for our people of Latin Amer- 
ica,” but confessed ‘‘a conflict between that 
principle and our desire to help our brothers 
who are oppressed by dictatorships.” 

During the summer, as indicated in Section 6, 
Cuban nationals were involved in several Carib- 
bean invasion attempts. An OAS conference was 
called (by Latin American nations, not by the 
U.S.), and issued the Declaration of Santiago de 
Chile in August. 

The Declaration reaffirmed the rights of man, 
called for joint action in social and economic 
development, expressed the Western Hemi- 
sphere’s clear preference for democracy over 
dictatorship, and restated the principle of non- 
intervention. All 21 OAS member nations signed 
the Declaration, including the three dictatorships 
(and, of course, the U.S.). 

The Inter-American Peace Committee, within 
the OAS, was also reactivated and given the 
power to act on its own, or at the request of a 
member state, to investigate such incidents as 
the Caribbean invasions of the summer of 1959. 
(Any investigation on the territory of one state 
requires that state’s concurrence.) 

Of particular interest to some observers was 
the manner in which ‘‘nonintervention’’ was in- 
voked (by inference) not against ‘‘Yankee im- 
perialism,” but against any interference by any 
OAS member in the affairs of another. 

How far the Declaration serves the cause of 
democracy in the Western Hemisphere is another 
question. Observers believe the three dictator- 
ships were willing to swallow the condemnation 
of dictatorships in exchange for the guarantee 
against intervention. The long-term question is 
whether, by violent or other means, these last 
three dictatorships will collapse or fade away. 

An even more difficult question is whether 
democracy will take root—not only in the present 
dictatorships, but throughout much of Latin Amer- 
ica, where the citizenry is neither used to nor 
educated for the intricacies of self-government. 

This was one of the major questions raised at 
the Santiago conference—the obstacles to gen- 
uine political democracy. The Bolivian foreign 
minister, for example, reminded his colleagues 
that 1,800,000 of his own country’s 3,000,000 
adults are illiterate; that in Brazil the ratio is 
16,700,000 illiterates out of 30,400,000 adults; 
and in Guatemala, 75% of the adults are illiterate. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT — ROOT PROBLEM 


José Figueres, the former president of Costa 


major Latin American exports such as copper 
have experienced price fluctuations of 88% ina 
five year period. 

Latin American countries, which depend on 
one or a few exports for their foreign trade earn- 
ings, have suffered severe hardship in the face 
of these unpredictable world markets. To com- 
plicate the problem, the losses in export earn- 
ings come at a time when industrialization and 
rapid population growth create pressure for more 
imports. 

The immediate effects are to slow economic 
growth, to fail to create enough new jobs for the 
growing population, to fail to increase personal 
income, to delay the construction of dams, 
roads, hospitals and schools. 

The long-term effects, according to Sr. Figue- 
res and others, are to postpone democracy and 
invite some other system—military dictatorship 
or communism—to take over the job of raising 
living standards. 

In any discussion of these underlying eco- 
nomic problems, a central question is always 
U.S.-Latin American economic relations. The 
reasons are obvious. Latin America, which took 
26% of all U.S. commercial exports in 1958 is 
second only to Western Europe as a U.S. export 
market. On the other side of the ledger, Latin 
America supplied the U.S. with 28% of our im- 
ports in 1958—over 50% of our food imports, 
and about 25% of our industrial imports. In 
addition, U.S. direct private investments in 
Latin America amount to over $9 billion—more 
than in any other region in the world.’ 

Because of this vital economic interdepen- 
dence, most experts on both sides of the Rio 
Grande agree that long-term improvement of 
the Latin American economy depends on U.S. 
actions, more than on any other single factor. 
Possible U.S. actions are of two kinds: govern- 
mental and private. 

On the governmental side the U.S. can remove 
trade restrictions, help stabilize world market 
prices for raw materials, help control the mar- 
keting of surpluses, lend technical assistance, 
provide development loans, etc. On the private 
side the U.S. can invest more private capital in 
the development and diversification of Latin 
American industry and agriculture. All these steps 
are, in fact, part of current U.S. policy. The 
question is, Do circumstances justify even greater 
U.S. efforts—a ‘‘crash” program for political as 
well as economic or humanitarian reasons? 


COMMUNISM—ANOTHER FACTOR 


The U.S.S.R. and Red China have, in 1959, 
undertaken their own ‘“‘crash’’ program in Latin 
America, according to U.S. intelligence sources. 
The Communist party line throughout Latin 
America is much the same as in Cuba—strongly 
anti-U.S. and cooperative with nationalist parties 
in power. 

The American Assembly estimates the com- 
munist bloc is spending $100,000,000 a year in 
propaganda in the region. In addition it operates 
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of the Marines from Cuban territory. The 
were withdrawn the next day. 

Once Castro was installed in Havana, the U.S. 
was prompt in recognizing the new government. 
In the course of 1959, however, four events in 
U.S.-Cuban relations were outstanding. 

The first was Fidel Castro’s whirlwind tour of 
the U.S. in April. Under the glare of U.S. TV 
cameras and in press interviews and on speaking 
platforms, Castro insisted he was not a Com- 
munist, he had no intention of evicting the U.S. 


Marines 


A variety of recommendations have been made 
for future U.S. policies toward Latin America. 
Some of the recommendations call for wholly 
new government policies; some call for modifi- 
cation or change of emphasis in present policies; 
some call for constructive action by private U.S. 
citizens, corporations, educational institutions or 
communications media. 

Some of the recommendations originate in 
Congressional committees, or in official reports 
to Congress or the Executive branch. Others are 
the work of private organizations or responsible 
individuals. 

Following is a digest of a number of current 
recommendations. These are derived primarily 
from four sources. Consequently some of the 
recommendations contradict others, and many 
are varied in emphasis. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


Which of the following recommendations do 
you favor, if any? Which do you think are most 
important? Why? What priority should Latin Amer- 
ica have in over-all U.S. foreign policy—in relation 
to other areas? Why? 


BUILDING DEMOCRACY 


Expand the exchange of persons program for 
university students, teachers, journalists, trade 
union leaders, artists, humanities scholars, etc. 

Expand governmental and private financial 
support of public and private educational agen- 
cies working in Latin America. 

Avoid helping dictatorial regimes which fail 
to support democratic principles, but do help 
raise health and educational standards of peo- 
ple living under these tyrannies. 

Observe diplomatic courtesy toward dictators, 
but avoid ‘‘effusive, undue cordiality’’ which can 
be misinterpreted by Latin American people. 

Refuse to recognize any government in Latin 
America that comes to power by force of arms 
(whether “‘dictator’’ or ‘“‘liberator’’), until one 
year has passed and the new government has 
called for elections and otherwise demonstrates 
its democratic nature. 


designed by veilt-martin associates 


To what extent are vital U.S. national interests 
involved, if at all, in the present Cuban situa- 
tion? U.S. military security, because of the prox- 
imity of Cuba to the U.S.? Guantanamo, the 
Caribbean and the Panama Canal? U.S. economic 
interests, or the rights of U.S. property owners 
in Cuba? U.S. interest in building democracy, or 
in excluding communism from the Western 
Hemisphere? What actions might the U.S. be 
justified in taking in defense of these interests? 
Diplomatic or economic pressure? Intervention? 


what U. S. actions? 


Refuse loans to any dictators. Halt all ship- 
ments of U.S. arms. Withdraw all U.S. support. 

Advise all dictators, in an open letter, that the 
U.S. looks with disfavor on the disregard for 
human rights in their territories. 

Increase the number of ‘‘binational’’ cultural 
centers (there are now 91, largely financed jointly 
by private U.S. and Latin American citizens). 

Expand U.S. information activities in Latin 
America, including broadcasts and publications. 

Devote increased attention to Latin American 
affairs in the U.S. press and in U.S. schools 
and colleges, so the American public may be 
better informed. 

Appoint no more “‘political’’ ambassadors to 
Latin America; send specially qualified experts. 


PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Cooperate with Latin America in efforts to 
stabilize world market prices for raw materials. 

Re-examine U.S. trade policies (tariffs, import 
quotas, export subsidies, etc.) which tend to 
disrupt Latin American foreign trade. 

Discourage excessive Latin American expendi- 
tures on military forces, and withhold U.S. mili- 
tary assistance in such cases. 

Gradually reduce all U.S. military grants to 
Latin America, ultimately ending this program. 
Allow these countries to purchase U.S. arms, 
however, for normal hemispheric defense. 

Continue U.S. training of Latin American mili- 
tary personnel, abroad and in the U.S. 

Withdraw U.S. military training missions from 
Latin America, but continue training their per- 
sonnel in the U.S. 

Provide additional tax benefits and other new 
inducements to private U.S. capital to invest in 
Latin American industry and agriculture. 

Take a firm stand on the protection of U.S. 
citizens and property in Latin America, and nego- 
tiate appropriate treaties (where none now 
exists) for the protection of U.S. investments. 

Channel all economic assistance through the 
Inter-American development bank, which would 
be responsible for verifying the value and sound- 
ness of all development projects. 

Reduce or eliminate grants for development 
purposes; make all assistance in the form of low- 
interest, long-term loans. 
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NOTE: Excludes assistance from the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund. 


*Requested—not authorized in full. 
Source: MSP 1960 


In addition, Latin America has received fF 
33% of all the U.S. Export-Import Bank 
loans (July 1945-Dec. 1958), a total of 
$2.049 billion. It has also purchased [fF 
$358,000,000 in U.S. surplus agricul- 
tural products, with $265,000,000 of 
the purchase price loaned back for 
economic development projects. Since 
the war the U.S. has contributed [> 
$8,100,000 to OAS technical assistance 3 
programs (30% of this was matched ¢ 
by Latin American countries). The U.S. é 
is also committed to provide about ff 
48% of the total $1 billion capital of > 
the Inter-American Development Bank is 
(Congress has already authorized fF 
$280,000,000). 


Pan-American market? 


Gov. Nelson A. Rockfeller of New York, a former 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin America, 
proposed in mid-November a Pan-American com- 
mon market comparable to the European Eco- 
nomic Community. The economic union would 
be designed to reduce obstacles to the free flow 
of goods, capital and manpower within the West- 
‘ern Hemisphere, including Canada, and would 
enable the New World to bargain as a powerful 
economic unit with other parts of the world. 

Admitting that such a union could not be 
achieved at one stroke, Rockefeller declared that 
the step is ‘‘both logical and eventually inevita- 
ble,” and that regional accords within Latin 
America can be interim steps. 

Referring to both the economic problems of 
Latin America and the recent anti-American de- 
velopments in Cuba, Panama and elsewhere, 
Rockefeller said, ‘‘By strengthening our ties— 
political, economic and social — with the other 
American republics, we can go a long way to 
help alleviate the unrest, the trouble and the 
unhappiness .. .” 

But the proposal would also benefit the U.S. 
Rockefeller pointed out that manufacturing pro- 


duction in Latin America increased by 37% from 
1950 to 1957. During that same period, Latin 
America’s imports of manufactured goods in- 
creased 55%. An area that is industrializing 
rapidly, in other words, is a better customer. 
As noted earlier in this Fact Sheet, the U.S. 
is the hub of all hemisphere trading relations. 
The U.S. gets 55% of all its imports from Canada 
and Latin America, and sells these countries 40% 
of its exports. Under Rockefeller’s proposal, all 
barriers to trade within the hemisphere would 
be reduced if not eliminated—tariffs, quotas, ex- 
change controls, and barriers to the free flow 
of goods, capital and manpower in the region. 
The inclusion of Canada in such a proposal is 
unusual but reasonable, observers say. The U.S. 
is Canada’s No. 1 trading partner, as it is Latin 
America’s. And Canada and the U.S., like the 


U.S. and Latin America, have serious trade prob- 
lems between them—particularly in surplus farm 
products in which both North American countries 
compete in world markets. Recent heavy U.S. 
investments in Canadian mining and industry 
have also raised cries, like those south of the 
border, of ‘“‘Yankee economic imperialism.” 
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FOOTNOTES 
1. One hectare = 2.471 acres. 2. International Monetary Fund. 
3. House report No. 354, Report on U.S. Relations with Latin America, 
May 12, 1959. 4. American Assembly, Milton Eisenhower, House 
Report 534, R. Hart Phillips. 
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Rica who began the postwar toppling of dictators 
described in Section 1 of this Fact Sheet, has 
offered one key to this problem: 

“One way of looking at our problem is this: 
Latin America is politically unstable, generally 
speaking, because its level of popular education 
is low; its deficient education is due to poverty; 
poverty is the result of many years of insufficient 
national income; the national income is meager, 
among other factors, because the prices of ex- 
ports, on which Latin America lives, have been 
traditionally low and unstable.” 

For example, world market prices for coffee 
and sugar (which made up 28.6% of Latin Amer- 
ica’s total 1957 exports? have been notoriously 
unstable and generally low for a number of 
years. Wholesale coffee prices have varied as 
much as 20¢ a pound in a single year. Other 


What present U.S. policies toward Cuba and Latin America do you 
support or reject? What changes in U.S. policy would you like to see 


85 ‘cultural’ centers, broadcasts 120 hours a 
week (in Spanish and Portuguese) from Moscow, 
promotes student and technical exchanges, and 
has vastly expanded trade with Latin America 
(20% in 1958). Nerve center of the communist 
offensive is the 70-man Soviet embassy in Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay. 

The fact that the cold war has invaded Latin 
America is, according to many experts, a reason 
for urgency on the part of the U.S. Because of 
this fact, they say, the triple problem of dicta- 
tors, democracy and economic development is 
really a single challenge to U.S. policies. 

With these factors in mind, and with the brief 
case study of Cuba before you, what kind and 
how much U.S. action do you believe is justified? 
In the next section you will examine some of the 
many proposals now being discussed. 


made during 1960? Following are several major policy alternatives. 
Check the combination of policies you favor. 


1. CUBA 


a. (2 Continue present policies. 

b. [1 Offer economic support or assistance. 
c. 1) Reduce U.S. purchases of Cuban sugar. 
d 


. O Give up Guantanamo Naval Base if re- 
quested to do so. 


e. (1 Fight, if necessary, to hold the base. 


f. [ Intervene with U.S. troops if necessary to 
prevent communist takeover. 


g- O Channel U.S. disputes with Cuba through 
OAS. 


2. DEMOCRACY IN LATIN AMERICA 


- 0 Continue present policy of ‘‘cool but cor- 
rect”’ to dictators. 


(0 Discontinue U.S. military aid to all dic- 
tatorships. 


0 Discontinue economic aid to dictatorships. 


- © Publicly and regularly express U.S. dis- 
satisfaction with dictatorial regimes. 


e. (1) Through medical and educational aid, help 
raise living standards of people in dicta- 
torships. 


f. [) Refuse to recognize revolutionary govern- 
ments till they have proved they are dem- 
ocratic. 


Photos by: Cuban Tourist Commission, Havana; Grace Line; H. H. Pike & Co.; United Nations. 


g- © Expand exchange of persons. 

h. (1 Expand U.S. information and cultural ac- 
tivities. 

i. © Appoint only qualified specialists as am- 
bassadors. 


3. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
LATIN AMERICA 
a. (1 Continue present policies. 


b. (1 Work for international agreements to sta- 
bilize raw materials prices and control 
surplus commodities. 

Avoid U.S. trade policies which injure 
Latin American foreign trade. 


De-emphasize U.S. military assistance. 


Provide increased grants for economic 
growth. 


Provide increased loans for economic 
growth. 


Channel economic assistance through an 
inter-American agency. 


Provide additional incentives for U.S. 
private investment in Latin America. 
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U.S. global 
strategy 
what outlook 
in 1960? 
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“A real national tradition,’’ says historian - 


The world America must deal with is made up 


of the hopes, needs and conflicts of peoples. 


It is also a world of bitter struggles between nations, power 


blocs and social systems. Over all these conflicts hangs the 


threat of nuclear disaster. In this world arena, who are we Ameri- 


cans? What do we believe, what do we stand for? 


Bruce Catton, ‘‘is something that we live by 
rather than something that we talk about. We 
seldom try to define it; we feel that we don’t 
have to, because if it is a real, living, moving 
force — and it is, if it is a genuine national tra- 
dition — we simply respond to it. We respond to 
it instinctively, because it is so deeply a part of 
our lives that it has us in its possession. 

“The greatest of all American traditions is the 
simple tradition of freedom. From our earliest 
days as a people, this tradition has provided us 
with a faith to live by. It has shaped what Amer- 
icans have done and what they have dreamed. 
If any one word tells what America really is, it is 
that one word — freedom."’! 

In previous Fact Sheets you have examined 
and discussed a great variety of immediate chal- 
lenges to U.S. foreign policy. Some of these chal- 
lenges are directed against the ‘“‘tradition of free- 
dom” to which Catton refers. Our cold war 
opponents, for example, belittle the American 
concept of freedom. They expect to see it — and 
the institutions it fosters — disappear from the 
earth in another few generations. 

Other challenges to U.S. foreign policy are not 
directed against fundamental American tradi- 
tions at all. Rather, they present opportunities, 
beyond our borders, for strengthening or ex- 
panding American values. Thus the problems we 
face in our relations with our closest allies in 
the North Atlantic community, are not threats to 
our freedom. On the contrary, these are largely 
the kinds of problems we deal with in our own 
society — the problems of reconciling different 
points of view peacefully, of finding common 
cause in the midst of diversity. 

We face still other challenges which seem to 


= America’s concerns 


have no direct or immediate bearing on what the 
American people are, believe or want. For ex- 
ample, one might almost dismiss the question 
of whether one Arab state chooses to federate 
with another, as something of no urgent impor- 
tance to America’s future. Or whether an African 
territory chooses to remain in the French Com- 
munity, or to gain full independence. Or whether 
India and Pakistan settle their outstanding dis- 
putes amicably, or allow those disputes to fester. 
Or whether a Castro wins or loses his gamble to 
stabilize Cuba’s economy by plowing up the 
foundations of that economy. 

Yet the American people do not dismiss these 
questions. They respond with concern. They 
sense that something important is at stake — 
something of which they are a part. 

It is more than a concern for our freedom. 
Or for order. Or for peace. Perhaps it is an in- 
stinctive awareness that America is a still-de- 
veloping society, and so is the world community. 
And that America cannot fulfill itself in the fu- 
ture unless the world community also matures. 
Two writers on this subject express it this way: 

“The fundamental task of American military 
and foreign policy is to maintain a world envi- 
ronment for the United States, within which our 
form of society can continue to develop in con- 
formity with the humanistic principles which are 
its foundations. We must physically protect our 
country; but the protection of American terri- 
tory is essentially a means to a larger end — the 
protection of our still-developing way of life. We 
have a major and persistent stake in a world en- 
vironment predominantly made up of open so- 
cieties . . .’’2 

How then do Americans see themselves in re- 
lation to the changing world around them? 
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An obvious fact of the world in which we live 
is that America does not and cannot control all 
the forces with which we, as a nation and peo- 
ple, must somehow deal. We can only hope to 
influence, shape, direct, contain, obstruct, per- 
suade or set examples. Or, in the last resort, use 
our military power to defend or attack. 

Furthermore, the issues with which we must 
deal change from day to day or year to year. The 
Communist bloc may seize the initiative on Ber- 
lin; a close ally such as France may drag its feet 
on the way to the summit; a military junta or a 
Communist conspiracy may take over an Asian 
or Middle Eastern country; or a new ‘“‘anti- 
Yankee” dictator may grab power in Latin Amer- 
ica. Over night the U.S. can be faced with wholly 
new sets of challenges. 

What is constant in this area of change? Can 
American ideals and values remain fixed and un- 
changed? Or must policies shift with events? Are 
there fundamental American objectives which 
express the tradition and cultural instincts of 
the American people? If so, what are they? 

Consciously or unconsciously, Americans do 
share certain basic moral and political convic- 
tions. And they display these convictions in their 
influence on their government's conduct of for- 
eign policy. On this fact, historians are prac- 
tically unanimous (even though they may dis- 
agree on the soundness of the convictions or 
the effectiveness of the policies). 

For example, the U.S. has had no territorial 
ambitions since the turn of the century. During 
the 19th century the U.S. pushed from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific by conquest, purchase and 
negotiation. At the close of the century it took 
a fling at ‘‘imperialism’’ and acquired territories 
in the Far East, the Pacific and the Caribbean. 
During the first third of this century the U.S. ex- 
ercised certain ‘‘rights’’ of intervention in its own 
Latin American neighborhood, and held onto 
special privileges in- China. We delayed inde- 
pendence for the Philippines until July 4, 1946, 
postponed statehood for Hawaii and Alaska until 
1959, and have yet to offer Puerto Rico a choice 
between statehood and independence. Yet it can 
fairly be said that the U.S. has no new territorial 
ambitions in the world. It is a fact of public con- 
viction and government policy. 

There is another such conviction. This is an 
abhorrence of war as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes. Again, in the 19th century this 
country resorted to conquest and military ad- 
ventures—in North America, the Caribbean and 
the Far East. And in this century the U.S. threw 
its power into two world wars and the Korean 
conflict, and had troops on the ready in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Far East on sev- 
eral occasions. Yet the public philosophy and 
government policy clearly reject war except in 


what do we helieve? 
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defense of the national interest. An unprece- 
dented example of this conviction is America’s 
current cold war strategy, which announces, in 
effect, that the U.S. will never strike first, but 
will only retaliate after the aggressor has struck. 

And there is a third such conviction. In its 
simplest form this might be stated as ‘‘survival’’ 
—the determination that the American experi- 
ment shall go on unfolding. But, as we noted in 
the previous section, ‘‘survival’’ is an incomplete 
description. It has conditions attached to it. In- 
ternally it involves the as yet unresolved debate 
of what it is in American society that needs to 
be preserved and what needs to be reformed or 
remade. Externally it involves the question of 
what kind of world order must be established if 
America is to survive. Yet it is a matter of public 
conviction and government policy that the sur- 
vival of America—however we may define it—is 
an unquestioned national objective. 

Fourth, there is the tradition of freedom, men- 
tioned at the outset of this Fact Sheet. It is per- 
haps, as Catton suggests, something difficult to 
talk about or define. Yet it is also the most 
widely invoked of all America’s traditions. In war- 
time or election time, to management or to 
labor, on civil rights or states’ rights, the uni- 
versal battle cry is American freedom. The value 
we place on freedom helps explain why we have 
no territorial ambitions. Our abhorrence of war 
is, in part, a conviction that consent, rather than 
might, makes right. Even our willingness to go 
to war is more often explained in terms of ‘‘de- 
fense of freedom"’ than in any other terms. And, 
finally, when we speak of survival we mean, 
more often than not, survival of a way of life 
best described as ‘‘free."’ 

These four objectives are vague and ill-defined. 
They may even mean vastly different things to 
different Americans. Yet, for all their vagueness, 
they are stated objectives to which most Amer- 
icans assent. 

Can a sound and effective foreign policy be 
built on such nebulous objectives as these? Is it 
possible to start with the lowest common de- 
nominator of American public convictions, and 
to build a workable global strategy for 1960 and 
the future? 

This is precisely the task which a number of 
private research organizations, universities, 
business organizations, government advisory 
committees, and individuals set for themselves 
in recent months. The result is a flood of search- 
ing studies and new ideas. In the next panel you 
will examine some of these ideas. 
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Ideals, good intentions, and vague objectives 
are not, by themselves, any guarantee that a na- 
tion's foreign policy will be sound or effective. 
But America is considerably more than these few 
objectives you examined in the previous panel. 
As the most recent Rockefeller Panel Mid-Century 
report puts it, ‘‘the constant weight of American 
power, moral as well as military, needs to be chan- 
neled in purposeful and useful ways. ...The United 
States is not merely a nation, but a polarizing 
and dynamic force. ... For better or worse, [it] 
must be viewed as a political and ideological in- 
fluence backed by tremendous power... . What 


we are is in itself an element, conceivably a deci- — 


sive element, in the total balance; what we do 
or refrain from doing affects other peoples in 
ways beyond our knowing. Our leadership would 
be felt even if we were to seek to avoid exer- 
cising it...’’8 

On these terms it would appear that the con- 
victions which the American people share have 
a certain force—the force, in other words, of 
the U.S. as a moral and physical power in world 
affairs. There have been some.clear examples of 
this in recent years, historians say. The liquida- 
tion of colonial empires since World War Il, it is 
said, has been significantly hastened due to the 
pressure of U.S. convictions. Where this pres- 
sure has not been exerted, for example against 
dictators in Latin America, the U.S. has reaped 
much ill-will from the democratic leaders in 
Central and South America. 

How then are convictions to be harnessed with 
power in order to concert ‘‘our energies and give 
direction to our efforts’’?4 

A traditional definition of the purpose of for- 
eign policy is “‘to safeguard the national inter- 
est.” But what is U.S. national interest in Iraq? 
Or the Indo-Chinese border? Or Berlin? One re- 
cent study argues that “in the present age of 
technological and political revolution, the na- 
tion-state relying chiefly on its own power is in- 
capable of guaranteeing the security and welfare 
of its people.’ Another states, ‘‘Today, the na- 
tional interest cannot be fulfilled within the lim- 
its of the nation itself . . . As we see the world 
today, the interest of the United States, like the 
national interests of all other nations, can only 
be fulfilled within an order far wider than its own 
geographical limits.’’® 

There may therefore be a larger role for for- 
eign policy than the traditional ‘‘national inter- 
est’’ implies. The fundamental objective may be 
“to foster the development of a world order in 
which all peoples can live in security and realize 
their fullest potentialities.” Such an objective, 
many scholars believe, is a perfectly natural pro- 
jection—outside our borders—of the fundamen- 
tal convictions we share within our own society. 
Or, linking the two, “America’s national pur- 


pose .. . is to preserve and improve a society 
based upon consent and mutual respect and to 
help create an international climate in which 
government by consent can take root and flour- 
ish."”8 

None of the major new studies suggests that 
the U.S. is perfect or ever will be, or that the 
U.S. should or can impose its political, economic 
or social system on any other people. Yet there 
is amazing unanimity that the U.S. should dem- 
onstrate the vitality of the free or open society, 
and should lend every aid and encouragement to 
other peoples to find their own way in freedom. 
Moreover, there is considerable unanimity that 
only in a world order that is predominantly free 
can the U.S. and other open societies survive. 

Two basic reasons are offered in support of 
these views. One is that the U.S. “at its best has 
always seen its national life as an experiment in 
human liberty.’ Or, in Thomas Jefferson's 
phrase, ‘‘The American Revolution was intended 
for all mankind.” The other reason is derived 
from the present primary power struggle in the 
world—cold war. The fundamental conflict, ac- 
cording to this view, is between a world order in 
which diversity and freedom are possible, and 
one in which uniformity and conformity would be 
imposed. 

The cold war is not, in other words, a power 
struggle between nations in the classical sense; 
it is a struggle to decide the nature of the future 
world order. In such a struggle, it is argued, the 
U.S. can only be on the side of an open world 
society, ‘‘a world at peace, based on separate 
political entities acting as a community.’’!® 

This is the basic objective of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy which a number of thoughtful studies now 
recommend: That America’s convictions and its 
power be harnessed to the construction of a 
world order in which freedom can spread and 
flourish. 

If this is accepted as the primary U.S. ob- 
jective, then it is only fair to test any current or 
proposed U.S. policy by asking whether or not it 
furthers this objective. It is not an easy test, as 
you will see in the course of this Fact Sheet. Nor 
do all agree it is a fair test. 
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as well as to encourage the growth of freedom elsewhere in the 


if America’s aims are twofold—to demon- 


strate the vitality of our own free society, 


world — how much are we doing? Are we doing enough to insure 


our own survival? Can we afford the price of security? 


A fundamental task of any government is to 
defend its people and its territories. In light of 
the above discussion of U.S. aims in today’s 
world, it is clear that ‘‘national defense’ has 
taken on a broader meaning than the traditional 
one. If (as was suggested above) it is no longer 
possible for any nation to rely exclusively on its 
own military power, then it follows that ‘‘collec- 
tive defense” is now necessary. 

The change has been brought about, of 
course, by the size and mobility of modern 
armies; the speed of land, sea and air transpor- 
tation; the massive destructiveness of modern 
weapons; the collective importance of whole 
groups of societies, such as the bloc of im- 
mensely productive democratic nations in the 
North Atlantic community confronted by the 
Communist power bloc; and the dependence of 
modern industrial societies on foreign raw mate- 
rials and markets. 

As you have seen in past Fact Sheets, the U.S. 
has long since made this decision. Since World 
War li, the U.S. has entered into mutual defense 
treaties and alliances with 43 different countries. 

There is very little debate over this issue at 
present. Nearly all military strategists accept the 
principle that the U.S. ‘‘national interest’’ lies 
far beyond this country’s borders—in Korea, the 
Taiwan Straits, South and Southeast Asia, the 
Middle East, Europe and, of course, the Arctic ap- 
proaches to the continental U.S. 

The crucial debate over current U.S. military 
strategy is on quite different grounds. It is a de- 
bate on whether or not the U.S. and its allies are 
doing enough in the way of mutual defense. 

You have examined:and discussed some of 
the major issues in ‘this debate in past Fact 
Sheets. They include the following: 

1. Are we relying too heavily on deterrence 
and “massive retaliation’? 2. Should we have 
stronger and more flexible conventional forces, 
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able to fight and win various kinds of war short 
of all-out war? 3. Should we continue to arm 
NATO ground forces with tactical nuclear weap- 
ons, or restrict them to ‘conventional’ weap- 
ons? 4. Should we speed up our military research 
program to ‘‘close the missile gap,’’ and allow us 
to catch up with Russia? 5. Are our military allies 
outside Europe really effective or reliable, and 
if not should we increase our aid to these allies 
or write them off? 6. Is the U.S. even fulfilling 
its fundamental, traditional obligation — to de- 
fend the American people and territories with 
an adequate civil defense and shelter program? 

Most of these questions you have already dis- 
cussed, in various ways, in different Fact Sheets. 
Now, in an effort to translate U.S. global objec- 
tives into effective global strategies, how can the 
debate be resolved? What kind of military strat- 
egy will enable the U.S. to survive and flourish as 
a free nation, and to encourage the growth of 
freedom elsewhere in the world? 

The fundamental division in this debate can 
be expressed in shorthand terms as follows: 


BUDGET VS. DEFENSE NEEDS 


It has been Administration policy to hold U.S. 
defense spending at approximately the same 
levels (around $41 billion) for the past several 
years. Primary consideration, observers agree, is 
that the U.S. must not “spend itself to defeat”’ 
in the cold war arms race. Present U.S. defenses 
are said to be adequate. No ‘‘crash’’ program in 
missiles is necessary because we can still get 
through with manned bombers, and are now 
getting missile submarines. ‘Flexible, conven- 
tional’ forces are not needed because of our 
“massive retaliatory’ power which backs up 
well-equipped and well-trained Allied forces and 
our own ground forces equipped with the latest 
tactical nuclear weapons. Civil defense is pri- 
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marily a state and local problem. In all matters 
of national defense we have adequate forces at 
a price we can afford. 

You have already reviewed most of the criti- 
cisms of present U.S. military strategy. A num- 
ber of critics of Administration policy have dis- 
agreed with each other on various aspects of 
strategy, but a large number of critics agree that 
present levels of defense spending are inade- 
quate. The Rockefeller Report on military secur- 


ity, for example, called for increasing the U.S. 
defense budget by $3 billion a year for the next 
several years.'! Various public and private stud- 
ies have recommended budgets in the neighbor- 
hood of $65 billion by 1970. Many critics feel 
that a ‘‘crash’’ program is needed—especially in 
research and development of new devices such 
as missiles. Several studies have argued that not 
only must the U.S. do this; it can also afford to, 
if the economy grows as it should. 


WHAT CAN THE U.S. SPEND ON SURVIVAL? 


There is no formula, graph or study in exist- 
ence that shows precisely what any government 
— the U.S. or any other — can afford to spend 
for its own defense and security. Or, in the re- 
port of a committee of leading U.S. business- 
men and educators: 

“The risk that defense spending of from 10 to 
15% of the gross national product, or if neces- 
sary even more, will ruin the American way of 
life is slight indeed. It is even less likely that 
there is some magic number of defense expendi- 
tures that, if exceeded, would bring economic 
disaster . . 

The problem of how much to spend, in other 
words, is one of judgment, rather than of fact. 
Each individual must make up his own mind 
about the nature and magnitude of the challenge 
or threat, must weigh the risks of doing too 
much or not enough, and must then decide what 
is necessary and how to pay for it. 


What is the threat? 


In earlier Fact Sheets you examined the doc- 
trine and strategy of the potential aggressors— 
historically and in current crisis. situations 
around the world. You discussed the growth of 
communist power and its uses. You looked at 
the pros and cons of ‘‘peaceful coexistence” and 
you had an opportunity to make up your mind 
on the nature and magnitude of the threat. 


What are the risks and the costs? 


How you analyze the threat will determine 
what risks you think the nation can afford. How 
real is the threat of war? and what kinds of wars, 
if any, must we be prepared to fight in the next 
10 or 15 years? What strategy will best prevent 
war, and yet insure our survival if war comes? 

Officially the Soviet Union has been spending 
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about 13% of its gross national product for de- 
fense. This probably does not include foreign 
military assistance and the cost of maintaining 
Soviet troops in Eastern Europe (which the satel- 
lites help maintain). Nor does it include, experts 
believe, some important aspects of military re- 
search and development.'’ 

The U.S., including its foreign military as- 
sistance and overseas installations, and its mili- 
tary research and development programs, has 
been spending about 10.2% of its GNP. 

For the year 1955, in established prices con- 
verted into dollars, the U.S.S.R. spent $36.2 bil- 
lion on defense against the U.S. $38.4 billion. 
Yet the GNP or total productivity of the Soviet 
economy was only about half that of the U.S. 

Our NATO Allies in Europe, meanwhile, have 
been spending less than 5% of their GNP for 
defense. 

Looking into the future, even more startling 
comparisons arise. Projections by a private U.S. 
agency suggest that by 1970 the entire com- 
munist bloc will have a combined GNP of about 
$633 billion—about 40% of the projected com- 
bined GNP of the U.S., Canada and Western 
Europe, $1.582 trillion.'4 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


What is your judgment on the basic issue in 
the current debate on the U.S. defense budget? 
Do you feel the U.S. should spend more? If so, 
why?—What part of U.S. defense is not, in your 
opinion, getting enough attention? If you feel the 
present budget is adequate, what are your rea- 
sons? In over-all U.S. foreign policy, what pri- 
ority would you assign to an adequate military 
budget? Why? If you favor an increased defense 
budget, would you pay the extra taxes? 
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foundations is freedom built? What are the problems and oppor- 


tunities, and what kind of effort is called for? Are we doing enough 


to build a future world order in which freedom can live? 


An important element of the American tradi- 
tion of freedom is the ideal of ‘‘equality of op- 
portunity,’’ including economic opportunity. It is 
an ideal which may never be fully realized in any 
society, yet it is one toward which our social and 
economic institutions are striving. 

it is also an ideal which has been offered for 
“‘export’’—by the U.S. and its ally Britain, during 
the dark days of World War Il, in the Atlantic 
Charter, which urged ‘‘the enjoyment by all 
States, great or small . . . of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of 
the world which are needed for their economic 
Prosperity...” 

Yet a fundamental characteristic of the con- 
temporary world is economic inequality. The At- 
lantic community of industrialized democracies 
contains about 16% of the world’s population. 
But these peoples consume 70% of the world’s 
income and, with Japan, share among them- 
selves nearly 70% of the world’s trade. The bal- 
ance of the world’s income, goods and com- 
merce is shared by the remaining 84% of the 
human race.'5 

The rest of the world’s productivity (GNP) was 
divided in 1957 about 54% to the communist 
bloc, and 46% to noncommunist underdevel- 
oped lands. 

In previous Fact Sheets you examined some 
of the problems of the noncommunist underde- 
veloped lands as they attempt to deal with eco- 
nomic growth—India, the Middle East, Africa and 
Cuba. You have seen how rapidly growing popu- 
lations place a strain on inefficient and primitive 
agriculture, how mass poverty leaves too little 
money for investment in improved agriculture or 
industry, how illiteracy and inexperience com- 
plicate the job of democratic government, and 
how frustrations build up into revolutions, dicta- 
torships and desperate ‘‘reform’’ measures. 

You have also seen that there are totalitarian 
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ways of dealing, ruthlessly but efficiently, with 
these fundamental! economic problems — collec- 
tivization, state ownership, communes, regimen- 
tation of entire populations, purging of ‘‘unco- 
operative’ economic classes .. . 

This may well be the gravest dilemma facing 
the U.S. and the other industrialized democra- 
cies in the decade of the 1960s. If the aims sug- 
gested earlier in this Fact Sheet are valid, if 
American survival does indeed depend on “an 
international climate in which government by 
consent can take root and flourish,’’ then a 
major job of economic growth and social devel- 
opment needs to be done in the world. 

There is, in fact, very little disagreement 
among experts on the nature of the economic 
growth problem — or its relationships to social 
development and political stability. The case 
studies are too numerous, and the facts are 
self-evident. And meanwhile the gap in living 
standards — between developed and underdevel- 
oped nations — is growing instead of shrinking. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 


The most common problem of underdevel- 
oped economies is ‘‘too little too slowly.” 

Irrigation, improved farming methods, better 
seeds and other innovations are improving food 
output in many backward areas. Only too fre- 
quently, however, increased food production is 
barely keeping up with population growth. 

Primary export commodities — sugar, wheat, 
rice, coffee, copper, zinc, tin, etc.—are being pro- 
duced in increased quantities in various parts of 
the world. Yet many of these commodities are 
already surplus in world markets, or are subject 
to erratic price fluctuations. 

Through local savings, foreign loans and pri- 
vate investment, industrialization is getting a 
start in many backward areas. But skilled labor 
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is scarce and takes time to be trained; machin- 
ery must be imported and export earnings are 
not climbing fast enough to pay for the imports; 
there is need for all that local industries can 
manufacture, but local wages and purchasing 
power are too low to pay for the goods. 

And before industry can truly expand, before 
new farm lands can be opened up, before mass 
consumer markets can be built, even before 
democratic political institutions can work effec- 
tively, a host of basic investments must be made 
—in hydroelectric dams, irrigation canals, roads, 
hospitals, schools and colleges .. . 

The problem, in other words, is that economic 
growth is not taking place fast enough, on a 
broad enough scale, to bring these economies to 
a point which experts call ‘the takeoff point.” 
This is the stage when an economy begins to 
generate its own momentum, when living stand- 
ards rise above bare subsistence levels, when 
export earnings begin to pay for needed imports, 
when domestic savings can furnish the capital 
for further economic growth, and when trade, 
commerce and enterprise take over from aid. 

What will it take to bring the underdeveloped 
areas to or near some kind of ‘‘takeoff point’’? 
It will take, according to generally agreed esti- 
mates, $214-342 billion a year for at least 10 
years. And it will take broad-scale, global plan- 
ning and cooperation. 


HOW, AND WHOSE JOB? 


As mentioned earlier, there is widespread 
agreement on what is needed in the way of 
capital to get the job done. The major debate is 
over who is to supply the capital. 

There are other questions, of course — how 
much of the capital should be in grant form, 
and how much in long-term loans; whether gov- 
ernment aid is best channeled through the UN, 
through regional organizations, direct (bilater- 
ally) from donor to receiver, or via some com- 
bination of these. There are also questions about 
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proper use of food surpluses, ways to encourage 
private investment capital, what kind of drain 
military aid places on developing economies, 
and many others. 

But the fundamental question is, Where is the 
$242-3% billion coming from? One proposal, for 
example, calls on the U.S. and other countries 
where annual per capita income is above $750 
to put up 1% a year of their national income 
for international development purposes.'* For 
the U.S., this would mean a foreign economic aid 
budget of $4.4 billion in 1960, instead of our 
actual $2.1 billion 1960 aid budget. 

Are these figures realistic? To some students, 
of the problem, they are not. The argument is 
that even in terms of long-range growth pros- 
pects for the U.S. economy, this would be an 
intolerable burden on the American taxpayer. To 
others the figures are perfectly reasonable in 
terms of U.S. economic growth potential. 

The issue, in other words, is one of judgment 
rather than of fact. And, as in the case of the 
defense budget, no one can find an answer ex- 
cept in terms of the importance or unimportance 
of the problem, and his own estimate of what 
the U.S. can afford to do, or not to do. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


On the basis of the case studies of underde- 
veloped areas which you examined in previous 
Fact Sheets, what are your views on the impor- 
tance of economic growth in those sections of 
the world? Are these peoples realistic in expect- 
ing rapid economic growth? Do you think many 
of these peoples would voluntarily choose com- 
munism as a quicker route to economic growth? 
Why or why not? Hardship? Fear? Preference for 
freedom? How high a priority would you assign 
to foreign economic aid, in over-all U.S. for- 
eign policy? Would you be willing to pay in- 
creased taxes to support a larger foreign aid 
budget? With qualifications? 
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So far in this fact sheet you have dealt with 
three basic questions. 

First you had an opportunity to review some 
of the traditional aims of the American people— 
objectives which, though loosely defined, still 
serve as some kind of measure of what Ameri- 
cans want. You were then asked to apply this 
measure to two major problems of U.S. foreign 
policy—our policies to defend ourselves and our 
policies to make the rest of the world a whole- 
some and stable neighborhood in which to live. 

In both of these problem areas—defense and 
foreign economic policy — you_noted that the 
American people are deeply divided on how much 
to do to get the job done. Without disagreeing 
on the aims or objectives, Americans can still 
differ very widely on how much effort is neces- 
sary or reasonable. 

Obviously ‘‘cost”’ is a vital factor in this de- 
bate. Projects which one expert might favor un- 
der certain circumstances, he feels he must rule 
out if the cost of handling the project seems out 
of reach. Another expert might press that very 
same project, in spite of cost, if he felt it were 
important or urgent enough. And still another 
might look for new and unexpected ways to pay 
for the disputed project. 

One thing is certain: any project, if adopted, 
will someday have to be paid for. 

What are America’s prospects for buying big- 
ger things out of the riches of its own economic 
growth? 

“Economic growth,” is something far more 
complex than an annual percentage increase in 
GNP. As you have seen, in discussing the prob- 
lems of economic growth in places like China, 
India, Africa and Latin America, economic growth 
is part of a society’s total growth. Education, for 
example, is essential to a growing economy — 
education of workers in technical skills, educa- 
tion of farmers in efficient use of the land, edu- 
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cation of doctors, lawyers, teachers, civil serv- 
ants, business managers, etc. 

A society that is growing economically is, in 
others words, also growing in thousands of other 
interdependent ways. This is true of a simple 
“one crop” economy in Africa, or of an infinitely 
complex society like America’s. 

The principal difference between the simple 
and the complex society, experts say, is that 
the backward economy is not yet ‘‘self-generat- 
ing”’—it hasn't yet got enough of the pieces mov- 
ing; it hasn’t reached the “takeoff point.” 

A complex modern industrial society, on the 
other hand, is dynamic on every front. It has the 
educated citizens, farmers, technicians, man- 
agers, doctors, lawyers, teachers and the rest. It 
has capital as well as know-how, and roads, 
power sources, access to raw materials, financial 
institutions to underwrite expansion, mass mar- 
kets with purchasing power to buy and use in- 
creasing quantities and kinds of goods... . 

And, in the entire world, there is only one 
national economy that has all these elements of 
present and future growth in unparalleled abun- 
dance—the U.S. With one-sixth of the world’s 
population, the U.S. produces 35% of all the 
world’s goods and services. 

What, then, are the prospects for future U.S. 
growth? In face of warnings that the Soviet Union 
intends to match and surpass U.S. productivity 
in the next decade or so, what is the real U.S. 
potential—not just in economic growth, but in 
total growth, including the economy? 


A NEW AMERICAN ERA? 


In recent months a number of American schol- 
ars and public and private research agencies 
have been examining various aspects of the 
changing American society. Some of these 
studies have been mentioned in previous Fact 
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Sheets and on the front of this Fact Sheet. 

There is nothing unusual about scholarly 
studies and appraisals. These have always been 
part of American intellectual life. But there is 
something unusual about the current stream of 
studies, magazine articles, essays and books on 
the subject of America’s capacity to grow. Cold 
war competition has undoubtedly inspired some 
of these studies. Healthy self-criticism has in- 
spired others. But there is a remarkable thread 
of unanimity in many of these studies. 

A number of America’s best thinkers seem to 
be saying that the total U.S. society has reached 
a new and historically unprecedented stage in 
its growth; that economically, socially and po- 
litically the U.S. is on the threshold of a new 
era; that the American people and their more 
adventuresome leaders are in the midst of a 
fundamental rethinking of America’s purposes 
and its capacities. 

One author has suggested we may be standing 
at the beginning of a new era when, by ‘general 
consensus,”’ the American nation will surge for- 
ward to expanding horizons. This consensus, he 
believes, ‘‘will reaffirm and broaden our commit- 
ment to sustained full employment without in- 
flation and without sharp recessions. It will call 
for a more realistic nationwide approach. to civil 
rights. It will encourage an improvement in the 
quality of day-to-day living. And it will bring our 
relations with the world into a fresh perspec- 
tive.’’!7 

Appraisals and proposals now being debated 
touch every aspect of U.S. society—better uses 
of our human and material resources, better 
functioning of the democratic political process, 
new concepts of the role of leadership in a po- 
litical democracy, new understanding of the citi- 
zen’s responsibilities and opportunities for effec- 
tive action. 

And the common concern is the barely tapped 
potentiai of the free American society. 


THE BASE — A GROWING ECONOMY 


Current estimates are that the U.S. popula- 
tion will reach 200,000,000 by 1970, and that 
the labor force will grow from today’s 68,000,- 
000 to nearly 84,000,000. U.S. GNP is expected 
to rise in this time from just under $500 billion 
to around $800 billion. The average work week 
can be shortened during this period. Or, if the 
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public interest requires, it can be held the same. 
The difference in man-hours of work per week 
will, of course, be reflected in the total produc- 
tivity of the economy. 

These are some of the more basic ingredients 
of potential growth. But there are more:'® 

Output per worker may rise 140% by 1970, 
because of such factors as better education and 
technical skills, improved efficiency, machinery, 
and production management methods; automa- 
tion, work incentives and the competition in in- 
dustry for highly skilled workers. 

Economic and social ‘“‘overhead”’ is increasing 
as municipal, county, state and Federal govern- 
ments invest more money in schools, streets, 
public housing, health and sanitation, roads, rec- 
reation and a host of other public services. (Fed- 
eral government spending is expected to rise, in 
the next decade, from $124.6 to $205 billion. 
By 1970 the Federal government may be paying 
—out of gas taxes—$4 billion of the then annual 
$13 billion bill for highway construction and 
maintenance.) 

The U.S. elementary school population will 
increase by about 1,000,000 a year in the next 
10 years. There will be 14,600,000 in college in 
1970—double the 1957 figure. The President's 
Science Advisory Committee recommended in 
May that the U.S. double its annual investment 
in education now, to prepare for rapid growth. 

All these factors, experts say, represent fan- 
tastic, fundamental growth in the entire U.S. 
society. The cost of this growth will be enormous 
—but the bill, most agree, can be paid out of 
increased productivity. And, in the process, per- 
sonal income and living standards will also rise 
to remarkable levels. 

By 1970, for example, Fortune estimates that 
25,000,000 U.S. families will have incomes after 
taxes of $7,500 a year. Personal expenditures 
are expected to reach $500 billion—more than 
the entire U.S. GNP in 1959. Disposable income 
per household may climb from today’s $6,100 to 
$9,000 or more. 

And, of course, what the U.S. economy pro- 
duces and what the U.S. citizen will be able to 
do, buy and enjoy will also change character. By 
1970 ultrasonic kitchens will be here, hurricanes 
may be under man’s control, there may be a 
cure for cancer, there will be electric computers 
with brain-like capacities, peaceful uses of atomic 
energy may be competing with conventional 
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power... 

This surge of growth is predicted by sober- 
minded economists and businessmen, scientists 
and educators, during the next 10 years. 

This is the same 10-year period, experts point 
out, during which a substantial part of the un- 
derdeveloped world could be brought to the 
economic “takeoff point’ if sustained invest- 
ments were made, beginning now, in economic 
growth. 

This is also the 10-year period in which, ac- 
cording to some scientists, an uncontrolled arms 
race could make disarmament technically impos- 
sible—simply because of the expected complexity 
and diversity of thermonuclear, bacteriological 
and chemical armaments; and the range and 
speed of new delivery systems. 

This is also the 10-year period in which the 
U.S.S.R. boasts it will reach and surpass the 
U.S. in the production of many basic industrial 
and consumer items, including food. 


WHAT ARE THE ODDS? 


Whether or not the U.S. does make full use of 
its potential for over-all growth—or whether world 
events allow it to do so—is a matter for specula- 
tion, observers agree. Only the American people 
can decide how much and what the U.S. should 
produce, and only they can make the bold in- 
vestments for great and useful growth. 

As far as competition with the Soviet Union 
is concerned, there is somewhat less specula- 
tion. There is a growing body of expert opinion 
in this country which holds that the Soviet Union 
cannot surpass the U.S. in over-all per capita 
production by 1970, nor perhaps even by 1980, 
unless something goes radically wrong with the 
U.S. economy. The U.S.S.R. simply does not 
have the built-in potential and capacity, although 
it is steadily closing the gap. 

These same experts are equally certain, how- 
ever, that the Soviet Union can surpass the U.S. 
by 1970, or earlier, in some of the things that 
might be decisive—arms technology and weapons 
production (they are already ahead in missiles, 
rockets, submarines, jet engines); industrial, con- 
sumer and agricultural products specially suited 
for export to underdeveloped areas, perhaps at 
subsidized prices with which private industry in 
the democracies cannot compete; even doctors, 
nurses, educators, technicians, etc., also for ex- 


port to underdeveloped areas (the U.S.S.R. is 
believed to be training 2,000 doctors a year 
specially for service in underdeveloped non- 
communist lands). 

The battle of ‘‘competitive coexistence,”’ in 
other words, may be won or lost in terms of the 
way the U.S. mobilizes its power and resources 
on behalf of the aims it believes in. George F. 
Kennan touched on this point recently: 

“If you ask me—as a historian, let us say— 
whether a country in the state this country is in 
today: with no highly developed sense of national 
purpose, with the overwhelming accent of life on 
personal comfort and amusement, with a dearth 
of public services and a surfeit of privately sold 
gadgetry, with a chaotic transportation system, 
with its great urban areas being gradually dis- 
integrated by the headlong switch to motor trans- 
portation, with an educational system where 
quality has been extensively sacrificed to quan- 
tity, and with insufficient social discipline even 
to keep its major industries functioning without 
grievous interruptions—if you ask me whether 
such a country has, over the long run, good 
chances of competing with a purposeful, serious 
and disciplined society such as that of the Soviet 
Union, | must say that the answer is ‘no’.” 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 


What are your convictions on the propositions 
and problems raised in this section? Is there a 
need to make better use of U.S. growth poten- 
tials for national policy purposes? For what pur- 
poses? Creating a better quality of life for Ameri- 
cans? Raising incomes and living standards in 
this country? Expanding the ‘‘welfare state’? Im- 
proving education? Strengthening national de- 
fense? Expanding world trade? Speeding eco- 
nomic development in backward areas? Com- 
peting with the Soviet economy? Other? What 
are the dangers of trying to do too many of 
these things at once? Of not doing enough im- 
portant things fast enough? Where do you stand 
on how the U.S. should use its productive poten- 
tial—(a) stabilize and consolidate, rather than 
expand; (b) do about as we are doing with our 
present momentum; (c) do somewhat more than 
we are now doing; (d) do vastly more than we 
are now doing? 


Construction of Liberia's first railway 
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foreign aid dehate 


The scope and character of the U.S. foreign 
aid program is widely debated every year — in 
Congressional hearings and committees, in the 
press, and by the American public informally 
and through the many private and public organi- 
zations through which citizens express their con- 
cerns and views. 

The current debate is unusual in several ways. 
First, there is much more discussion of the de- 
sirability of increased aid efforts by other coun- 
tries, particularly our NATO partners, in some 
coordinated and intensified program or pro- 
grams. Such proposals have been well-received 
in Western European capitals and Japan, and 
action is possible during 1960. 

Second, a number of ‘“‘bold’’ new proposals 
have been made, suggesting ways of rapidly ac- 
celerating economic growth in underdeveloped 
areas. Following are some examples: 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) has 
called for a global program, with other democra- 
cies, involving 5- or 7-year development plans 
for various areas patterned after the postwar 
Marshall Plan for Europe. In addition he has 
recommended a long-range medical program for 
new nations and the use of U.S. farm surpluses 
as ‘‘an instrument of foreign policy.”’ To support 
these efforts he has called for a planned mini- 
mum U.S. economic growth of 5% a year and a 
program to raise U.S. educational standards. 

Barbara Ward, British economist and journal- 
ist, has called for a long-term NATO program in 
which the U.S. and other wealthy nations would 
annually contribute 1% of national income for 
development assistance. (The Committee for 
Economic Development called in 1957 for an 
annual $1 billion increase in U.S. aid.) 

Paul Hoffman, Director of the UN Special 
Fund, stresses another aspect of the problem. He 
points out that certain basic ‘‘preinvestment”’ 
jobs must be performed in underdeveloped areas, 
before foreign investment, public or private, will 
be feasible or effective. Such tasks include min- 
eral surveys, analyses of transport and com- 
munications problems, technical training, etc. 
This work can be done most efficiently, Hoffman 
believes, by an impartial agency such as the UN, 
working in partnership with the underdeveloped 
country. This type of ‘‘groundwork for develop- 
ment” must be vastly increased, Hoffman says; 
furthermore, it will contribute to economic de- 
velopment in these areas only if the world econo- 
my is also expanding. Nor will it be effective if 
it is managed in terms of cold war politics. 

A third unusual feature in the current U.S. 
foreign aid debate is widespread concern over 
the U.S. “‘balance of payments” problem. 

Until recently there has been a dollar ‘‘short- 
age”’ in much of the world. Japan and Western 
European nations had to restrict their purchases 
of U.S. goods in order to save scarce dollars for 


essential trade. From 1950 to 1958 (except 
1957) however, the U.S. was shipping more dol- 
lars overseas (to import goods and in the form 
of investments, tourism, overseas military in- 
stallations, aid, etc.) than it got back from other 
countries for purchases in this country). 

This “unfavorable balance of payments” be- 
came acute in 1958-59 when it ran $3.4-4 billion. 
The deficit was possible, experts agree, only be- 
cause of the remarkable economic recovery of 
nations which formerly suffered from a dollar 
shortage. 

The resulting outflow of U.S. gold and dollars 
alarmed a number of fiscal experts. Some ex- 
pressed the belief that the U.S. was not selling 
enough goods abroad, and may have priced itself 
out of world markets (actually the U.S. sold $16.2 
billion overseas in 1958, and imported $12.9 
billion—a favorable trade balance of $3.3 billion). 
Others maintained that the ‘‘soundness” of the 
dollar was at stake. Against this point of view 
it was argued that the best proof of the dollar’s 
soundness was the fact that other nations were 
obviously trying to accumulate dollars. 

Nonetheless most experts agreed that the dol- 
lar outflow could not safely continue indefinitely. 
Some felt it could be supported ‘‘for a very long 
time if the national interest required it.’’'* . 

U.S. aid policies were affected when the De- 
velopment Loan Fund announced it would give 
“priority’’ to loan applicants who agree to spend 
the loans in the U.S. (Over 50% of DLF loans 
have regularly been spent in the U.S. in the 
past.) A similar ‘‘Buy American” policy was then 
extended to aspects of U.S. foreign economic aid 
(75% of which is normally spent in this country) 
as well as the Development Loan Fund. 

Sen. J. W. Fulbright (D., Ark.) and a number of 
other leaders protested the new policy. Chairman 
William H. Draper, Jr., of the President’s special 
committee on military aid and others feel “Buy 
America’”’ may “‘hamstring’’ the U.S. aid program, 
and work against our basic postwar foreign eco- 
nomic policies, which seek to liberalize trade, 
not restrict it, and which seek to strengthen 
other economies, not weaken them. 

Opponents of the new policy would rather see 
other industrialized nations eliminate their. im- 
port restrictions on U.S. goods, and abandon all 
remaining controls on dollar outflow. Japan and 
Western Europe have already begun to do so. 
These steps, plus increased U.S. sales efforts 
abroad, helped reverse the trend in late 1959. 
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In a number of important cases—in this and 
in previous Fact Sheets — you have noted that 
qualifed experts, dealing with the same factual 
data, come up with entirely opposing arguments 
and points of view. 

If this is the case, how can the nonexpert 
hope to gain a clear understanding or develop 
an informed opinion? 

If such questions as effective detection and 
control systems for disarmament, or adequate 
budget and force levels for national defense, or 
sound management of the balance of payments, 
are essentially technical questions — what role 
can the average citizen hope to play in this 
difficult debate? 

This is not a new question. Nor is it a ques- 
tion that is raised only in democratic societies. 
Throughout history, authoritarian rule has often 
been justified on precisely these grounds—that, 
because the people cannot know, those in charge 
must make the decisions. This does not end the 
debate, of course, even in a totalitarian society. 
When experts disagree in a dictatorship, then 
those with the greater power or influence use 
it to enforce their decisions—as Hitler’s generals 
and Communist ‘“‘deviationists’’ have learned. 

In a communist society, doctrine and its guard- 
ians serye the purpose of arbiter. The study of 
biology in the Soviet Union, for example, has 
long been dominated by agronomist T. D. Ly- 
senko, whose theories of the influence of en- 
vironment on genetics parallel Marx’s views that 
an economic system determines the nature of a 
society, and that the society conditions human 
nature. (Noncommunist geneticists and social 
scientists, respectively, overwhelmingly reject 
both doctrines.) 

In an “open society’’ there is no final arbiter, 
either in a leader or in a doctrine. When experts 
disagree on a purely technical question, the de- 
bate may continue indefinitely—until the issue 
is resolved by new knowledge, or fades because 
it is no longer relevant. If the question is po- 
litical rather than technical, it may also be de- 
bated interminably—like states’ rights, conserva- 
tion of public lands, or separation of powers in 
the Federal government. Or it may die a natural 
death—like free silver and the single tax. Or it 
may be resolved for a while and then reversed 
— like prohibition. 

A political democracy is designed to contain 
disagreements between specialists and interest 
groups, and to provide the opportunities for pub- 
lic debate and political adjustment or resolution 
of these disagreements. 

A political democracy, in other words, is (1) 
a framework in which many diverse ideas, in- 
terests and convictions, including minority views, 
are fostered and safeguarded; and (2) a process 
by which the plural interests of the people are 
encouraged to compete constructively, and may 
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the “‘open society”’ 


be fully reconciled only when the national in- 
terest demands a decision and national con- 
sensus allows it. 

Thus the clarification of issues is the political 
duty of leadership in a democracy. And the de- 
bate and resolution of issues is the political 
business of citizens in a democracy. 

Leaders in and outside of government may 
frame the issues, state opposing cases, warn 
of hazards and costs, and even, sometimes, set 
the limits of debate. Interest groups among the 
citizenry may take sides, expand the public de- 
bate, influence other citizens and help shape 
legislation by lobbying. But they cannot stifle 
debate or permanently settle any issue. 

Ultimately, the power of resolution rests with 
the people as a sovereign body. The people may 
not act for various reasons; or they may act 
too late or with too little conviction. But theirs 
alone is the power to force resolution of pub- 
lic issues. 

This does not mean that all the people must 
be expert in all things, nor that any one citizen 
must be interested in all things. It does mean 
that a political democracy expects men to dis- 
agree, and accepts this diversity as natural. It 
means also that out of these great debates can 
rise the consensus on fundamental aims, which 
allows a democracy to mobilize its resources 
voluntarily for important causes. 

A timeless expression of this principle of the 
“open society” is the following passage from 
the Federalist Papers: 

“It is of great importance in a republic not 
only to guard the society against the oppression 
of its rulers, but to guard one part of the society 
against the injustice of the other part. Different 
interests necessarily exist in different classes 
of citizens. If a majority be united by a common 
interest, the rights of the minority will be inse- 
cure. There are but two methods of providing 
against this evil: the one by creating a will in 
the community independent of the majority . . . 
[‘‘hereditary or self-appointed authority’’]; the 
other, by comprehending in the society so many 
separate descriptions of citizens as will render 
an unjust combination of a majority of the 
whole very improbable . . . The second method 
will be exemplified in the federal republic of the 
United States. Whilst all authority in it will be 
derived from and dependent on the society, 
the society itself will be broken into so many 
parts, interests and classes of citizens, that 
the rights of individuals, or of the minority, will 
be in little danger from interested combinations 
of the majority . . .’’20 

This is the political system, closely related to 
the tradition of freedom, which Americans hope 
to preserve. In the face of present challenges, 
how can such a political process be put to work 
on behalf of its own survival? 
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In what kind of world environment can Amer- 
can political democracy survive and flourish? In 
this era of instant communication, virtually in- 
exhaustible power and near-absolute weapons, 
what kind of world order is even possible? 

Many possible answers are being offered to 
such questions as these. Nor is it the purpose 
of this Fact Sheet to weigh the relative merits 
of various answers. In this concluding section 
you will, instead, have an opportunity to ex- 
amine some of the contradictory attitudes and 
conflicting assumptions which lie behind current 
and proposed U.S. policies. 

For the most part these attitudes and assump- 
tions are matters of judgment, rather than of 
fact. At the very bottom of any strategy or policy 
there lies some conviction—about what is right 
or wrong, realistic or unsound, important or un- 
important, costly or cheap, probable or im- 
probable. 

It seems useful, therefore, to weigh the atti- 
tudes and assumptions, and to make up your 
own mind about what it is right and possible 
for the U.S. to work for in today’s world. 

Before discussing the conflicts in view, how- 
ever, it may be well to recall some of the as- 
sumptions on which there is great agreement. 

For example, there is no question in the 
minds of competent observers that the world 
of the next decade or so will continue to be an 
extremely complex and diverse world. Com- 
munism is not going to vanish or transform 
itself into a free and open society. There may 
indeed be great forces working within the Soviet 
society for “liberalization” of public and private 
life, as some authorities believe. There is ab- 
solutely no evidence, however, that such liberali- 
zation is either rapid or fundamental. More free- 
dom in a totalitarian state is still not freedom. 

Red China, on the other hand, shows not the 
faintest signs of ‘“‘liberalization,"” according to 
authoritative observers and students. It is even 
more probabie, some say, that the absolute ruth- 
lessness of the Peiping regime ‘has inspired mis- 
givings in the Soviet orbit of the communist 
world. 

Quite apart from the communist bloc, most 
observers agree that the rest of the world, too, 
will continue to be complex and diverse. As 
long as nationalist aspirations for independence 
are not fully realized, there will be conflicts. As 
long as expectations for economic growth are 
frustrated there will be envy, unrest, despera- 
tion and violence. As long as peoples, nations 
and cultures pursue different goals there will 
be competition and conflicts. 

On these probabilities there is almost total 
agreement. On planning sound policies toward 
the world of the future, it is necessary to rule 
out miracles. 

If, then, it is America’s aim to help construct 
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a “favorable world environment” or an “‘inter- 
national climate’ in which we and other open 
societies can survive and flourish, our strategy 
for doing so must obviously take account of the 
diversity and complexity of the changing world. 

Beyond this, however, each individual's view 
of the world differs greatly, according to his 
or her convictions and hopes. 

Thus some hope and plan for the best—for an 
early, workable disarmament pact; for an exten- 
sion of “world rule by world law’ through inter- 
national political and judicial organs, or through 
an international police force; for a genuine ac- 
commodation between the great powers, and a 
relaxation of cold war tensions; for a new spirit 
of global cooperation on such important mat- 
ters as world economic growth and social de- 
velopment; for a gradual evolution of commu- 
nism and democracy toward some common 
ground on which neither feels imperiled. 

Others may classify any such hopes as im- 
probable miracles, and may urge instead that 
we guard against the worst—that the edges of 
freedom may slowly be nibbled away in a contest 
which we lack the will to win; or that desperate 
men may yet unleash the thermonuclear holo- 
caust, which we must somehow be prepared to 
survive in order to build again. 

But, others may say, there is some truth and 
some falsity in both viewpoints. Disarmament 
may be slow, painful and risky; but it is an 
essential goal in which all people have a stake, 
regardless of the political or economic system 
they live under. War may still be possible, and 
we must be prepared for it; but we can at the 
same time use every opportunity for fruitful 
negotiation and removal of causes of tension. 
Genuine international cooperation on worid 
problems and needs may be impossible except 
among those nations which share some of the 
same ideals; but there are vast and promising 
opportunities for constructive cooperation 
among the free nations of the world, and co- 
operation of this kind can only strengthen free- 
dom and contribute ultimately to a world in 
which freedom is secure. Communism and de- 
mocracy may forever be irreconcilable; but they 
must learn to coexist on this planet—they have 
a common stake in survival. 

So goes the fundamental debate. It may not 
be a debate that will or can be resolved quickly. 
Yet various of these attitudes are now reflected 
in current U.S. foreign policies, and in current 
proposals to change those policies. To the right, 
in shorthand form, are some of these basic 
policy positions. Applying the test of your own 
convictions, which do you support? 

Which policies will both preserve American 
freedom, and “‘help create an international cli- 
mate in which government by consent can take 
root and flourish’’? 
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The U.S. and Allies should seize every oppor- 
tunity for negotiation with the communist bloc. 
To fail to do so, or to refuse to negotiate ear- 
nestly is to harden the conflicts and divisions 
between us. Mutual accommodation is the only 
way to coexist peacefully. 

For example: The Berlin situation is abnormal. 
We could not defend West Berlin in a real show- 
down. Allied troops there are really only sym- 
bolic; we would lose nothing of military im- 
portance by making a token reduction in the 
size of our garrisons. It is worth making minor 
adjustments to get a firm guarantee from the 
U.S.S.R., recognizing our right to be there, and 
insuring our free access to the city. 


COLD WAR NEGOTIATION 


The Allies should seize every opportunity for 
frank discussions with the communist bloc. We 
should negotiate, however, only when it is pos- 
sible to get mutual accommodation. For the West 
to negotiate away people, territory, principle or 
even symbolic power is appeasement. 

For example: West Berlin is normal in our 
book, because it is free; East Berlin and East 
Germany are abnormal because they are totali- 
tarian. Any adjustment in West Berlin’s status 
(which is all the U.S.S.R. is willing to discuss) 
is therefore a retreat for freedom without any 
corresponding accommodation by the Com- 
munists. Any new Soviet ‘‘guarantee’’ is no bet- 
ter than previous guarantees they have revoked. 


TOWARD BETTER RELATIONS 


Cooperation on outer space exploration and 
peaceful uses of atomic energy; world health; 
foreign aid; exchange of students and cultural 
groups; exchange of high level visits; and some 
expansion of trade between the two blocs are 
all advantageous because they substitute ‘‘co- 
operation” for ‘“‘competition,’”’ and they enable 
us (a) to get our ideas a hearing behind the 
iron curtain, and (b) to contribute jointly to 
world improvement and relaxation of tensions. 


There is value in all these efforts at coopera- 
tion, except possibly trade expansion, which 
calls for caution. Any increased exports to the 
U.S.S.R. helps them step up (a) war production, 
or (b) production for export for political pur- 
poses. All the other efforts may be useful but 
we cannot assume we will (a) ‘‘convert’’ any 
number of Communists, or (b) stop the U.S.S.R. 
from competing while it cooperates. It is fine 
to relax tensions, but not our guard. 


BUILDING A FAVORABLE WORLD CLIMATE 


Foreign economic aid is necessary to improve 
world economic conditions and create a more 
favorable climate for freedom. But U.S. tax- 
Payers cannot carry the burden indefinitely. 
More of the job should be done by private enter- 
prise investments, and a larger share of the 
burden should be carried by other industrialized 
nations. The U.S. must not impair its own eco- 
nomic stability by trying to underwrite worid 
economic growth—especially in countries whose 
foreign policies are not particularly close to 
ours, or whose governments may not conform 
to our ideas of democracy, or whose economic 
plans may depend too much on government 
initiative and leave too little room for private 
capital initiative. 


Agreed on all but the last sentence. The U.S. 
will speed its own economic growth by stimulat- 
ing more rapid growth in the world economy. 
Furthermore, the U.S. should not expect to 
create ‘‘satellites’’ of its own, nor to dictate the 
political or economic policies of other nations. 
Freedom cannot be imposed. Our policy should 
be to foster a dynamic world situation in which 
freedom can take root. As for U.S. foreign aid, 
it does not have to continue ‘indefinitely’ at 
high levels—if significant aid is provided now, 
and is sustained at a high level for perhaps 10 
years. Basic ‘‘preinvestment’’ aid, however, is 
not profitable for private enterprise. Only gov- 
vernment or UN aid can lay this kind of ground- 
work for the growth of free institutions. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION OF THESE TWO SETS OF ARGUMENTS? 
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strategy, the cost factor is doubly important. In this Opinion Ballot 
—the last in the series—you are asked to weigh these cost factors 
in certain basic areas of U.S. foreign policy strategy. Consider the 
and te of the problem, the effectiveness of the particular policy, 
of adopting or rejecting the policy. 

ndicate which alternative you are willing to support. 


1. NATIONAL DEFENSE 

a. (1 Hold the line on defense spending. 

b. [J Increase defense spending. 

c. [1] Decrease defense spending. 


2. FOREIGN AID 

a. (1 Hold the line on foreign aid budget. 

b. [1 Increase U.S. economic aid. 

c. [1 Decrease U.S. economic aid. 

d. Continue ‘‘Buy America”’ policy. 

e. Revoke ‘Buy America’ policy. 

f. [— Increase U.S. contributions to UN basic 


development programs, such as Special 
Fund. 


g- 0 Decrease U.S. contributions to UN aid 
programs. 
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Suter, Hedrich-Blessing, United Nations, University of California Radiation Laboratories, U 


tion, Westinghouse. 


h. — No change in U.S. contributions to UN aid 
programs. 


3. COLD WAR NEGOTIATIONS 

a. 1 Seize every opportunity to negotiate. 

b. (1 Negotiate only on issues where mutual ac- 
commodation is possible. 

c. 1 Be willing to show good faith by making 
concessions. 


d. (1) Demand concessions as evidence of good 
faith on the other side. 


e. [1 Make symbolic concessions only. 
f. [() Make no concessions. 
g- O Other, or comment: ...............-. 


. S. Air Force, U. S. Steel 
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TIPS FOR DISCUSSION 


The purpose of discussion is not to arrive at con- 
sensus, but to help clarify the opinions of indi- 
viduals in the group. Free, informal discussion is 
an exciting educational experience. It can be fun. 
And it is in the finest tradition of American 
democracy. 

“Great Decisions” Fact Sheets are designed to 
provide a natural framework for discussion. Fol- 
lowing the outline of each Fact Sheet is an easy 
way to conduct a good discussion. There is no 
need for special training. Just remember the Fact 
Sheets are designed to do four things: 


1. STATE THE PROBLEM: The cover panel 
states the main problem. The headline in 
each numbered section states a key aspect 
of the main problem. 


2. PROVIDE FACTS: Each aspect of the prob- 
lem is treated in terms of background facts, 
maps, charts and graphs — plus controversial 
interpretations of these facts by both Ameri- 
can and foreign experts. 

3. STIMULATE DISCUSSION: In each num- 
bered section of each Fact Sheet the prin- 
cipal controversies are raised in the form of 
discussion questions under the headline 
“What's Your Opinion?” The group should de- 
bate these questions after reading the factual 
background. 

4. PROVIDE FOR INDIVIDUAL DECISION: 
With each Fact Sheet is an Opinion Ballot 
(also reproduced on the Fact Sheet). Listed 
are several policy courses the U.S. might 
follow. Each individual in the group should 
make up his own mind which policy he or she 
favors, and is willing to support. 


Remember also that “Great Decisions” discussion 
groups are informal—usually six to ten friends and 
neighbors, meeting in a private home. Meetings 
are relaxed and sociable —the best atmosphere 
for learning. Since each group organizes itself and 
sets its own meeting time, there is no “classroom” 
atmosphere. The discussion leader is a member 
of the group (in fact, in many groups, the job ro- 
tates from week to week). 


IF YOU ARE A DISCUSSION LEADER... 
Here are some of the things you will NOT have 
to do: 

1. You will NOT have to do all the talking. 

This is group discussion. Your primary job is 
to help everyone express his views. 

2. You will NOT have to be an expert. Every 
member of the group has his own knowledge, 
experience and prejudices. The Fact Sheets 
help dispel some of the prejudices and mis- 

information. The Fact Sheets also provide a 

basic fund of information that makes con- 
structive discussion possible. 

3. You can leave behind gavels, lecterns, plat- 
forms and Roberts’ Rules of Order! 


Here are some of the things you SHOULD do: 


1. Help people get acquainted; keep the at- 
mosphere relaxed, friendly and informal. 


Avoid formal seating arrangements. Don’t take 
center stage; be part of the group. 


2. Start the discussion at the agreed time... 
perhaps by asking a question or reading a 
provocative statement from the Fact Sheet or 
other background materials. Keep the discus- 
sion on schedule, moving the group along 
when it seems to be spending too much time 
on one aspect of the problem. Close the dis- 
cussion on time, leaving time to fill out 
Opinion Ballots. 

3. Help keep discussion alive and interesting 
for all — not with sledge-hammer techniques, 
but by encouraging each person to speak up, 
by giving discussion a free rein as long as it’s 
on the subject. Don’t depend on the Fact 
Sheets to the point of tiresomeness. Encour- 
age fresh ideas, welcome controversy, avoid 
trying to reduce discussion to compromise 
for its own sake. Disagreement is healthy and 
normal! 

4. Fight the dead spot and the “meanderer” 
by raising fresh questions, or by coming back 
to the main question. Remember that listen- 
ing is nine-tenths of discussion — encourage 
all to speak up, especially the shy ones. And 
be prepared to interrupt, politely, the “mara- 
thon” talkers. 

5. If ballots are being tabulated in your com- 
munity, collect marked ballots at the end of 
each session and turn them in to the appro- 
priate local address. 

6. Don’t worry if the first one or two discus- 
sion sessions don’t go smoothly. The group 
will “shake down” as soon as it gets ac- 
quainted, and gets used to the idea. 


IF YOU ARE A PARTICIPANT... 
READ THE FACT SHEET before coming to the 
discussion session. You will get more out of the 
discussion, and you will contribute more to the 
group. Forty minutes to an hour is all it takes. 


SAY WHAT YOU THINK — the discussion is yours, 
and your ideas count as much as anyone's. 


GIVE OTHERS THE SAME PRIVILEGE-state your 
opinions clearly and briefly, and then listen to 
others’ opinions. And keep an open mind. 


DON’T BE AFRAID TO DISAGREE but keep it on 
a friendly basis. Don’t insist that your view is the 
only sensible one, or that “there must be a com- 
promise.” Sincere disagreement is possible and 
healthy. 


KEEP DISCUSSION EYE-TO-EYE—don't make 
speeches; keep your seat. 


KEEP DISCUSSION ON THE TRACK —stick to 
the subject, but feel free to cite your own experi- 
ence, quote articles you have read, question 
others, or ask for fuller explanations or concrete 
examples of what someone means. 

SPEAK UP! — Remember this is informal conver- 
sation, not a classroom. Don’t wait for the discus- 
sion leader to recognize you formally; you're 
among friends! 


